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CRITICISM, &c. 

*s®g$ssmamismmmm 

O W little do \Ve know 
what we {hall do next ! 
We ate puih’d on to A- 
ftioni by our Wills, ex- 
cited by. the determination bf our' 
Undcruandings upon a view of the 
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by external Objij-dt's ; from tile 
Nature of our Bodies con/1 ftirig 
of Fluids and Solids,fubjc<fr to con- 
tinual Alterations, and influencing 


HQurs of necfcflaiy Vacation from 
the Bufincfs of my ProfefliQn, (in 
which I believe lew gf my Co- 
tcmporancs, or PicdccefTors ever 
employ’d more) to forne lefs 
Studious and tnoje Adtive Ainufe- 
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and Accurately than<could pof7ibl_v 
have been done Off-hand, and in 
the time I* could have bellow’d 
in making Particular Anfwers ; 
This moreover, together with what 


amount to ivhat is very confi-- 
derable in the Courfe of one’s Life, 
and fufficient to difpatch more 
than will be eafily imagin’d by 
one that never try’d, as being of 
an inactive Temper, and loving 
Procraftination ; or that lavilhes^ 
away bis Time in Impertinent, 
or Criminal Amufements. 

■And as I could not honeftly 
make any oT This fort, I will not 
trouble my Readers with Excu- 
fes for my Inability of the Other 
kind : I allure them I am noi 
Infenfvble of it My fclf^ but car! 
not how little They Obfervc it 
Such as they are I have givei 
them my Thoughts, and as Wei 
as 1 could ; May every on 
make the Beft Ufe of the'Tffefl _ 
of my Studies in this way, and 
Thole have not beet) wanting ; 
dor as from my Infancy I have ne- 
ver had a tafte for the mod part, 

of 
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of what is generally fail’d PJea- 
furc, and Diverfion, jvhccher. frost) 
Conftitution, ,or upon a Philoso- 
phical, Prudential, or Religious 
Consideration, -hut ,on -tire con- 
trary always loyed Retirement, 
and Bufinefs , and above ah 
bdteT Studies, and Employments 
that of Paintings .and being, Com- 
petently, not to Jay Abundantly, 
iurnUhcd nyrh Materials fpr my 
Purpofe, (would ttfiGqd however 
Idiad >ieen, ,or could .yetjee Itafy >) 

I fay Thus qualified I (have Por 
ibmc -leafs .pad applyid ,my felt; 
all jnyjEawers •of Body .and Mind, 
to vtliis-.One diing : And, (being 
permitted do to do -lir.Tlns Cafej 
have Thought dreely. 

/I anTivell aivare, /dratjiftcr all, 
I.may f peradYenture -be Somptimes 
miftaken ; -let itbofe that, think yl 
am db.intan.y- inftaqcc donfijlcr the 
Matteryisl-liavedonc^beforeithcy 
pro- 
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pronounce tdcf pofitively, for nei- 
ther aie TlW infallible : Readers 
arfitoo apt at firft fight to condemn 
as Error, what an Authot may 
haire found after a laborious, and 
tedious Enquiry to be Truth, 
but however others may judge, 
or whether 1 am in the right, or 
miftaken; I hand equally acquit- 
ted in my own Mind, having ta- 
ken the right Way to arrive at 
Truth. And is my Sentiments in 
thefe Matters be they what they 
will, have pot been taken upon 
Truft, and Implicitly, and with- 
out entnng my felf into the Rea- 
fon of the thing ; what is Error 
is my own, the Reft: derives its 
Original from the Fountain of 
Light, and in That Senfe, as every 
other Truth 'may be faid to be, is 
Divinely irifpited. 

. disk the Reader’s Pardon, for 
detaining him fo long with what 
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chiefly concerns mV fclf, I will 
only take leave to plkjd one Piece 
of Merit, which I prefend to have 
with the Publick, and that is, that 
I have made a new Acquifinon 
for the Common-Wealth of Let- 
ters ; I believe this is the only 
Book extant upon the Subject 
Jpelles wrote many Volumes 
upon Painting, peihaps among 
them fomething might be Paid on 
the knowledge of Wands, and how 
to diftinguiflt Copies from Ori- 
ginals, bp* Thefe have long ago 
lad the Fate of all things not Im- 
moital. Father Oriandi m Ins 
ylbccdario Pittonco, printed at 
Bolognam, has given in a Ca- 
talog/ of about 150 Books re- 
lating to Painting m feveral 
Languages, but none that I can 
find°treats of this Science. M- 
Piles (to whom we are obli- 
ged foi fome curious, and ufe- 
0 ful 
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ful Hintsshe lAs furnifli’d us with 
in his feyeral/Worb) is the only 
one I know of that has fo much 
as Untied upon this Matter, ’tis 
but Ten or Twelve Pages in his 
Abregt de la Vie des Peintres x 
printed at Paris Anno 1715- a 
(mail Oi lave. If I had receiv’d 
any Advantage from what he has 
done on tins Head confidcrable 
enough to icquire it, I fhould not 
have fad’d to Iiatfe acknowledg’d it 
on this Occafion, And yet I be- 
lieve I have nrofireii Viv ir jc mnrli 
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is worth}' of a nfore Elaborati 
Effay the Reader will judge fo 
Himfelf ; ’Tis evident I though 
it was, and I flatten my felf it wil 
appear ’twas not without Reafon 
And as many Gentlemen piqu 
themfelves of having fome ihar< 
of this kind of Knowledge, ant 
Value themfelves upon it ; tha 
is, as many as pretend to judgi 
of what Hand a Pidlure is, or tha 
’tis an Original, 6r not, one muf 
fuppofe that all thefe think as I dc 
in this Particular, t 

In a ‘Word, as this is the onlj 
Book extant on the Subjctft, in anj 
Language that I know of, and the 
Laft tljat I am like to Write, ] 
have. endeavour’d to lay together 
in as good a Method as I was a- 
ble all my Thoughts on thefe Mat- 
ters ; Which together with what I 
have done in my former jDifeourfe 
js All that I can recoiled* as Ma- 
terial 
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of Men, and this admits of vafi- 
ous -Degrees. TI11L Diftifiction 
well'coiilidcr’d, and ajjply’d to alb 
the Occurences of Life would Com 1 
tribute very much to the Improve 
ment of our Happine(s,here ; lr 
w6uld teach us to Enjoy the Good 
before us, and not rejeiff it upon ac- 
count oF the disagreeable Com- 
panion which is jnfepcrablc from 
it ; But the ufe I now would make 
of it is only to '(how that a PidhJrd 
Drawing, or-’Pnnt may b’c Good 
* tho’ it n.\s fcvcral Faults Taj 
othfcrwifo is as abfurd as xp defiyja 
dung is whaGtis faid to be^bcCdliie 
it has properties which are Eflential 
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Atig&o. Nay, tho’ /there is nd 
other Good but thaL of the Co- 
louring, and the Perfcil, I will 
dare to pronounce /it a Good 
Picture ; that is, that 'tis Good in 
thofe Refpc£b. Inthefirftlnftance 
here is a fine Story artfully com- 
municated to my Imagination, not 
by Speech, nor Writing, but in a ' 
manner preferable to either of 
them ; In the other there is a Beau- 
tiful, and Delightful Objeft, and 
a fine piece ofAVorkmanihip. to 
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is utteily impoflible : If the Na- 
ture of the Thing admits of no 
Proof we ate to give no Affent. 
And as Truth is uniform, and 
eveimore cemfiftcnt with ltfelf, the 
Mind Tijus finds itfelf in perfect 
Serenity , whereas we muft be 
eternally pciplex’d, and uneafy 
if we mix Ifeafon with Prejudice, 
and when we difeover a bright 

PImiv* r*f Tmrli Kir ft annnal T?\7i„ 
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'There are certain Arguments, 
which a Connoijfeur , is utterly to 
rejeft, as not being fuch by which 
Ire is to form his Judgment, of 
what Ufc foever t iky may be to 
thofe who are incapable of judg- 
ing otherwife, or who will not 
take the Pains to know better. 
Some of thefe have really no 
Weight at all in them, the Bed 
aie very Precarious, and only ferve 



fccnd to do? That ’tis Old, Ita- 
lian, Rough, Smooth, £5c. Thefc 
arc Gjrcumftances hardly .worth 
mentioning, . and , which belongs 
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In making our 'Remarks upon a 
PiUure, or a Drawing, zve are 
only i to confider what vie ’Find, 
without any Regard to zvhatj per- 
haps,^ the Mafler’' Jntchdrd. Tis 
commonly faid of Comir|cntators, 
that 'They di/cover t more Beauties 
than 'the Author ever thought of. 
Perhaps they do , and what then ? 
Aie they lets Beauties for than or' 
left worthy our '"Notice ? Or is 



than the Commentator ever 
dreamt of : And Perhaps alfe 
what are judg’d to be Defeats 
are not fa^ The Author, Or Ar- 
tift of wltSc fort foever (if he be i 
Good one efpecially) is in more 
danger of fuffering by the Over- 
fights, Ignorance, Malice, ot Other 
Evil Quality of his Commenta- 
tors than he is likely to Gain by 
their Penetration . Indulgence . 
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on what is Well , and none on 
wliat is Amifs : Either lee Sup- 
pofes, and Peradventures be equal- 
ly Admitted on Both lides ; Or 
(which is better) Lct'thcm be in- 
tirely Excluded. 

To judge of the Goodnejs of <t 
Picture, Drawing, or Print, ’tit 
necejfarj to eftabhjli to our Selves a 
Sjficm of Rules to be apply d to 
that we intend to give a Judgment 



Here in Order to make this 
Difcoutfe as compieat as I could 
I fhould have been obliged to 
have given fuch a Syftem, But 
having done that at large in my 
Former Eftay That Affair is over, 
’tis at th6 Reader’s Service, and 
he may Ufe That, or any Other, 
or One compos’d out of feveral, 
with Additions , and Improve- 
ments, or without as he thinks fit : 
However I will heie make him an 
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, moreover as a Painter - in 
making a Wife Ufe of all the 
Advantages of his Art, and 
finding Expedients to Amply 
ifs Defedts. 

II. The Expreffion muft be Pro- 
per to the Subjcdt, and the 
Characters of the Perlbns; 
It muft be ftrong, fo that 
the Dumb-fhew may be per- 
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mud make One, Intire, Har- 
monious Mafs ; The feveral 
Parts mud be well Connec- 
ted, and Contrafted, fo as 
that the ! Totit-en[emblc mud 
lie Grateful to the Eye ; as a 
good piece of Mufick is to 
the Ear. By this Means the 
Picture is not only more De- 
lightful, but better Seen, and 
Comprehended. 

IV. The Dialing mud be jud ; 
nothing mud be Flat, Lame, 
orlll^lTOportion’d, and theie 
Proportions fhou’d vary ac- 
cording to the Ghqratters of 
the Perfons drawn. 

k The Colouring whether 
Gay, or Solid, mud be Na- 
tural, Beautiful, and Clean, 
and what the Eye is delight- 
ed with, in Shaadows as well 
as 
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as Lights, and’Middlc Tints. 

VI. And Whether the Colours 
arc laid on Thick, or Finely 
Wrought it muft appear to 
be done by a Light, and 
Accurate Hand. 

Loft Ij, Nature muft be the 
Foundation , That muft be 
feen at the Bottom ; But 
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Thefe few plain Rules being 
throughly Comprehended, and 
Remembred, which 'may be done 
with a tolerable Meafure , of Good 
Senfe, a .little Trouble in Read- 
ing, and a good L deal of Obfer- 
vation on Nature, _ and Pictures, 
and Drawings of Good Mailers I 
will venture to fay are fufficient 
to qualifie a Gentleman to be. a 
good Judge in -thefe Matters as 
being derived from, and evidently 
founded uponRcafon; and tho’ not 
deftitute of Abundant Authority, 
yet ncitherlforrowed from Thence, 
or at' all trufting to That for their 
Support. ' 

And let me be permitted to fay 
it Without Vanity, (tho’ if it were 
With it 'tis/no Importance to the 
Reader) I advance nothing upon 
the foot "of Authority . Whatever 
• Authorities there are for any Pro- 
polition Their Value Confifts in 
their being derived from Reafon, 
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pnd they weigh with Me in pro- 
portion 1 as I lee they do fo; They 
then -become My Own, and I have 
no' occafion to produce the Au- 
thor but thcsReafon : Or (if that 
be- 'obvious) '4eave it to be ob- 
ferved by tnc Reader. 

■ And 'the matter would termi- 
nate Here tho’ we had a' Book of 
Rules for Painting Paid to be writ- 
ten by Apelles himlclf and it were 
allowed that - what Apelles laid 
were Infallibly true ; .for then, 
inftead of faying A're^thefe Rules 
Good, Are they founded upon 
Reafon; the Queftion would 'on- 1 
ly be, Are they really of Him : 
Their Authority Then will reft, 
not upon the' Credit Apelles-, 
but upon the Teftimony of Thofe 
that fay they are His. ' Which I 
lhall not want if I find the Rules 
to be Good, and if I do not ’twill 
belnfufficient: And all This with- 
out 
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Out the lead prejudice to the, 
profound Refpedt I have for Apel- 
les, nay ’tis a Neceftary Confe- 
quence of it 

To judge of the Degrees of Good- 
nefs of a Picture : or Drawing ’ tis 
necejfary that the Connoiifeur Jhoitld 
be throughly acquainted, & perpetu- 
ally converfant with the Bcfl. For 
how perfectly' foever he may be 
Mailer of the Rules of the Art he 
will know that Thofe are like what 
Divines call Precepts of Perfection ; 
that is they are given * as what 
we ihould Endeavour to go by 
as far as we are Able._ The Beit 
things We Know will he the Stan- 
dard by which we fhall Judge of 
Thofe, and all the reft. Carlo Ma- 
ratti, and Gittfeppe Cbiari will be 
a Pafaellc, and Gitilio Romano to 
him who has never feen better j 
' and Then an Inferiour Mailer will 
make a good Carlo. I have been 
F 
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furpriz’d to obferve what Pleafure 
Some Cotmoijfenrs have taken in 
what Another look'd upon with 
Little, if not with Contempt, till 
I have confider'd One was not Co 
well acquainted with the Works of 
the Belt Matters as the Other, and 
that accounts for it fufficienrlv- - 
All the different Degrees of 
Goodncfs in Painting may be re 
duc’d to thefe three General Clat- 
fes. The Mediocre, or Indiffe- 
rently Good, Tire Excellent, and 
the Sublime. The fiffl is of a 
large Extent ; the fecond much 
Narrower ; .and theLaft ftill more 
fo. I believe moft people 'have 
a pretty Clear, and Juft Idea ol 
the two former ; the ocher is -noi 
fo well underftood ; which there- 
fore I will define according to the 
Senfe I have of it ; And' I take it 
to confift of fome few of the Higli- 
eft Degrees of Excellence in thofe 
' Kinds 
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Kinds and Parts of Painting which 
arc Excellent ; The Sublime there- 
fore mud be Marvellous, and Sur- 
prizing It mud dtike vehemently 
upon the Mind, and Fill, and Cap- 
tivate it Irrclidably. 

Ai « .ben Autumn'll fount, or Melted Srsvtt 
Tfvm eft th • hhuntntni vxth Impetuous II Jj\e 
fie feet d to [tel foptft m hr~.tr Grtuttdt, 

O in /vWf inf Rrvtr’i duty Jl-d t 
N-j retire the Peaceful Strewn uhbm its 1 Jails 
U'ith creaked Ittvid.ing RegtJtvlf JJjx.r, 

But i .tth «ar»« tented fogt vjn.pt 
VnjttJl Dartioitoity end "t.tth Courfe dtrtB 
tojptjing Oppafttcn d,hes aUn%. 

I confine die Sublime to Hif- 
tory, and Portrait-Painting ; And 
Thefc mud excell in Grace, and 
Gleamed, Invention, or Exprcffi- 
on ; and that for Reafons which 
will be feen anon. Michael An- 
gelos Great Style intitles Him co 
the Sublime , not his Drawing ; 
T\s that Gleamed, and a com- 
petent degsec of Grace, and not 
his Colouring that makes Titian 
capable of it ; As Correggio's 
F 1 Giacc 
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Grace, with a fufficient .'mixture of 
Greatnefs gives this Noble Quality 
to His Works. Van 'Dyck’s Co- 
louring, nor Pencil tho’ perfectly 
fine would never introduce him 
to the Sublime ; ’tis his Expreflion, 
and that Grace, and Greatnefs he 
poflefs’d, Ctlie Utmoftthat Portrait- 
Painting is Juftly capable of) that 
fets feme of his Works in that 
Exalted Clafs ; in which on That 
account he may perhaps take place 
of Rafaclk himfclf in That Kind 
of Painting, if that Great Man’s 
Fine, and Noble Idea’s carried him 
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In Writing, Sublime is- con- 
fident with great Irregularity; nay 
that very Irregularity may produce 
that Noble effect ; as in that won- 
derful Place in Milton. 

Headlong themfelves they threw ’ 

Doxlu f\ can the Verge of Heaven* Eternal Wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomlefs pit * i 

The lad Bad Veife contributes to 
:he Horrible Idea which is to be 
rais'd heie ; but if it did not, the 
Thought 'would be Sublime,' not 
the Vcifc : So m Painting the 
Sublimity of the Thought, or Ex- 
preflion may be confident with 
bad Colouring, 01 Drawing, and 
thefe may help to produce that 
fine effedt ; If they do not, That 
will make Them Overlook'd,- or 
even Prejudice us m their favour ; 
However ’tis not thofe Defeats, but 
what' is Excellent that is Sublime. 

„ Upon this occafion ’ns fit to 
Enquire (« pxfmt ) Whether 

ns 
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’tis our Intereft to have fo Re- 
fin’d a Tafte in General, as to 
be pleas’d only with a very Few 
things, and which are Rarely to 
be found, which therefore Con- 
trails our Enjoyments, whereas ’tis 
our bufinefs rather to Enlarge them- 
It will be readily fuggefted in An- 
fwer to this, That what is Loft 
upon account of the Number of 
our Pleafutes, will be Gain’d in 
the Weight of them : The Qucl- 
tion then will be, Whether the 
Jsfoify, Tumultuous Pleafures of 
the Vulgar are nor Equivalent to 
thofe which the nioft Refin’d W* tS 
tafte; that is, whether One Man 
is not as Happy, or Pleas’d (which 
is the Same thing) widi an Un- 
common, Diverting Accident at 
the Bear-Garden, or with a Bad 
Picture, as Another in ccnfidering 
fomc ofthc Noblcft' InftanccS of. 
the Sublime in Rafacle, or Home '• 



The Anfwer to which is very {horfo 
He is not ; and that for the fame 
Reafon as an Oyfter is not capable 
of the fame Decree of Plcafure as 
a Man. It will not follow how- 
ever that upon the foot of the ac- 
count One is more Happy than the 
Other, becaufe that delicacy, and 
Acutenets of Mind which is fuf- 
ceptible of the greaceft Pleafute, is 
pioportionably fo with refpedt to 
us Contrary : Rut the Competition 
is not now betwixt Enjoyment, and 
Mifery, but One Plealiue, and 
Another. And thus it appears, 
that a Man is in no danger of di- 
minilhing his Happincfs by Refi- 
ning his Tafte. 

Hitherto I have been confider- 
ing the Goodnefs of a Picture as 
being done according to the Rules 
of the Alt ; .There is another kind 
’ of Goodnefs, and that is, As the 
Pifturc, or Drawing Anfvvers the 
Ends 
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Ends intended to be feiv’d by 
them ; Of which there are Several, 
but all reducible to thefe two Ge- 
neral ones, Pleafure, and Improve- 
ment. 

I am forty the Great, and Pnn- 
cipal End of the Art has hitherto 
been fo little Confider'd , I don’t 
mean by Gentlemen only, 01 by 
Low, Pretended Connoiffenrs , B lir 
by thofe who ought to have gone 
higher, and to have Taught Others 
to have Followed them ’Tis no 
Wondci cf many who are accul- 
tom’d to TlnnL Superficially look 
on Piftuies as they would on a 
Piece of Rich Hangings , Oi if 
fuch as Thefe, (and fome Painters 
among the reft) fi\ upon the Pen- 
cil, the Colouring, or perhaps the 
Drawing, and fome little Circurn- 
ftantial Parts in the Pifturc, or 
even the juft Rcprcfentation of 
common Nature, without pene- 
trating 
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trating into the Idea of the Paint- 
e'r, and the Beauties of the Hif- 
tory, or Fable. I fay ’tis no won- 
der if this fo frequently happens 
when thofe whether Ancients or 
Moderns, who have wrote of Paint- 
ing, in defcribing the Works of 
Painters in their Lives, or on other 
occafions have very raiely done 
any moie ; Or in order to give 
us a Great Idea of fome of the 
Bed Painteis iiave told us fuch 
iilly Stories as that of the Curtain 
)f Parrhajim which ‘deceiv’d 
Zeuxis, of the fmall lines one 
upon the other in the Contention 
between Apelles and Protogenes , 
( as I remember , ’tis no matter 
of whom the Story goes ) of the 
Circle of Giotto , and fuch like ; 
Trifles, which if a Man were ne- 
,vcr fo expert at without going 
many degrees higher he woul§ 
not be worthy the name of a 
G Paint- 
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Painter, much lefs of being re- 
niembred by Poftcriry with Ho- 
nour. 

’Tis true there arc feme Kinds 
of Pictures which can do no niorc 
than Plcafc, as ’tis the Cafe of 
fomc Kinds of Writings ; but one 
may as well fay a Library is only 
for Ornament, and Oflcntation, 
as a Collection of Pictures, or 
Drawings. If That is the Only 
End, I am fure ’tis not from any 
DefeCt in the Nature of the Things 
them (eh cs. 

I repeat it again, and would 
inculcate it, Painting is a fine piece 
of Worhmanlhip ; ’tis a Beautiful 
Ornament, and as fuch rives us 
Plcafurc ; But over and above 
this WePaiNTERs are upon the 
Level with Writers, as bem°- Po- 
ets, Hiftorians, Philolopliers and 
' Divines, we Entertain, and In-" 1 
"ItruCt equally with Them. - This 
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is true and manifeft beyond dis- 
pute whatever Mens Notions 
have been ; 

7 o uale the Sonl by tender Strokes of Art , 

To ratfe the Gertny , and to nend. the Heart. 

Mr. Pope. 

is the bufinefe of Painting as well 
as of Tragedy. 

There being Pictures of fevetal 
Kinds, forne capable only of Plea- 
fing, and Others alfo of Inftrucb- 
ing, and Improving die Mind; 
which is the Nobler End, a Dif- 
ference ought to be made accor- 

3 ; Two Pictures may be 
y Good, with refpedt to the 
Rules of the Art, Equally Well 
Drawn, Colour’d, Of c. but very 
Different with rcfpcct to the Rank 
they ought to hold in our Efti- 
mation : a Boor opening of Muf 
iels, and" a St. John may be One 
as well Painted as the Other, but 
G 1 there 



■there caii'be no Difpute when the 
Qucftion is which of. thefe two 
is Preferrabk. 

So feveral of the Parts of Paint- 
ing may be equally well in the 
fame Picture, but they are not 
^Equally Confiderable in Tliem- 
Telvcs ; a ‘Fine Pencil (for Example] 
•is not comparable to a Fine In- 
vention. 

When therefore we are to initke 
a Judgment in zohat Degree «f 
Goodnefs a Picture or Dratoinl 
ii zvejhquld conjider its Kind frf 
and then its feveral Parts. 'A 
Hiftory is prcterrable to a Land- 
scape, 'Sea-piece, Animals, Fruit, 
Flowers, or any other Still-Life, 
.pieces of Drollery, CTc.'; thg rea- 
Tonis, the latter -Kinds may Fleafc, 
and in proportion as ‘they do To 
they are Eftimable, and that is 
according to 'every' one’s T-a/fc> 
but- they cannotlmprove thtrMind, 
they 
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they excite no Noble Sentiments 5 
at lead not as the other naturally 
does Thefe not only -give us 
Pleafuie, as being Beautiful Ob- 
jects, and Furn 1 dung ( us -with 'Ideas 
as the Other do, but the Pleafure 
we receive from Hence is Greater 
(I fpeak in Genelal, and what the 
nature oF 'the, thing is 'capable of) 
’tis of a Nobler Kind than the 
Other , and Then moreover the 
Mind may be Inueh’d, and made 
Better 

A 'Ports me is a fort cjf ‘General 
Hidory of the Life of the Perfon 
it repicfcnts, not only to Him 
v ho is acquainted with it, but to 
Many Otheis, who uponOccafion 
of .feeing it are frequently told, 
of-what wmod Material concern- 
ing Them, or their General Cha- 
racter at lead., The Face , and 
'Figure is alfo iDefcrib’d and as 
much of the-CharaCter as appears 
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by Thefe, which oftentimes is here 
feen in a very great Degree. Thefe 
therefore many times anfwer the 
Ends of Hiftorical Pidfures. And 
to Relations, or Friends give a 
Pleafure greater than any Other 
can. 

There are many Single Heads 
which are Hiftorical, and may be 
apply’d to feveral Stories. I have 
many fuch ; I have for Inftance a 
Boy’s Head of Parmeggiano in 
wKofe Every Feature appears fuch 
an .overflowing Joy, and that too 
not Common, but Holy,_ar>d- 
Divine that I imagine him a little 
Angel rejoycing at the birth of 
the Son of God. I have another 
of Leonardo da Vinci of a Youth 
very Angelical, and in whom ap- 
pears an Air fuch as Milton de- 
l'cribes 

-Dim Saditejs iiA'not Spare 

*That time CeleJlizI Vifages, )tt mtxt 
H r i1h Pttj , violated not then thfi. 


This 
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This I fuppofe to be prefent at 
the Agony of our Lord, or his 
Crucihxion, or feeing him dead, 
with his Bleffed Mother in that 
her vaft Diftrefs. Single Figures 
may be alfo thus apply’d, and 
made Hiftorical. But Heads not 
Thus Applicable, mull be recko- 
ned in an Inferiour Clals and 
more, or lefs fo according as they 
happen to be. As Portraits Un- 
known are not Equally confide- 
rable with Thofe that are ; Tho’ 
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And thefe feveral Parts do not 
Equally contribute to the Ends 
or Painting: but (I think) ought 
to Hand in this Order. 

Grate and Greatnefs, 
Invention, 

Exprejjion, 

Compofition, 

Colouring , 

Drawing, 

Handling. 

r m 

The M can only PleaTirTTIie 
next (by which I underhand Puic 
Nature, for the Great, and Gen- 
tile Style of Drawing falls into 
another Patt) This alfo can only 
Fleafe, Colouring Plcafes more; 
Gompofition Fleafes at lead as 
much as Colouring, 1 and marc 
ovei helps to Inftiuc'r, as it mate; 
thofe Parts that do fo more con- 
Ipict^ 
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fpicudus ; Expreffion I'leafes, and 
Inftiudts Greatly ; the Invention 
does i both in a higher ,Degiee, 
and Grace, and Grcatnefs above 
all. Nor is it peculiar to That 
Stoiy, Fable, or whatever the 
Subject is, but in General raifes 
oui Idea of the Species, gives a 
mod Delightful, Veituous Pride, 
and kindles in Noble Minds an 
Ambition to adt up to That Dig- 
nity Thus conceived to be in Hu- 
mane Nature. In the Former 



his Defign was very Correct, can 
by no means (land in Compe- 
tition with Coreggio, who was 
Defective in that Particular, be- 
cailfe the Latter had Grace and 
Greatncfs, which the Other had 

hbt. 

Aiid thus too it is feen that 
■Drawings (generally (peaking,) are 
Preferrahlc to Paintings, as ha- 
ving thofe Qualities which are 
iiiol Excellent in a Higher De- 



xure of the Thing admits of no 
better. 

There are Other Confiden- 
ts relating to Pictures, Draw- 
ings, and more particularly to 
Prints ; But as Thefe are Intitely 
Diftindt from that of their Good- 
nefs as Works of Art, and are on- 
ly concerning their Value to the 
Buyer, or Seller, fuch as the Con- 
dition they are in, their Rarity 
or other fuch like Circumftan- 
ces ; Tho’ Thefe things are of I m _ 
portance on forne Occafions thev 
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very fupcrficial 'in This refpeJk; 
They have faid where a Pidhirc 
of fuc!t a Matter was, and have 
told us the Subjeff,, and bellow’d 
certain Tpithets upon it, as -that 
it was Divine, Sui prizing, or that 
fuch a Figure feem’d to be Alive, 
and the like j and this without 
dlftmdhon to Works of very .Dif- 
ferent Characteis,t b'ut ' the- fame 
General DiipMfiions ferve for all ; 
Jo that we can have no Clear 
Idea of them from thofc Au- 
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Degree ? Or is this Owing to the 
Subjedt; rather than to the Man- 
ner of Treating it, and how far? 
Such, and the like confiderationr 
will help to give us Clear, and 
Diftind Ideas of the Work, and 
the Maftcr, which a good Connoif- 
feur fhould always form in his 
Mind. And the better to do 
this he fhould 

Laftly, Olferve Method, and 
Order in his vjaj of Thinking ; 
not mixing, and jumbling Obfer- 
vations of different kinds, but 
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look into Particulars, or even to 
be able to know what the Sub- 
jedt of it is, at lead before you 
take notice of That, Obferve the 
Totit-enfemble of the Maffes, and 
what Kind of one the Whole 
makes together. It will be pro- 
per at the lame Diftance to con- 
lider the General Colouring; whe- 
ther That be Grateful, Cnearing, 
and Delightful to the Eye, orDif- 
agreeable -, Then let the Compo- 
ficion be Examin’d Near, and fee 
the Contrafts, and other Particu- 
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What Grace and Greatnefs is 
fpiead throughout, and how fuit- 
able to each Character. 

Monjienr de Pries has a pretty 
Invention of a Scale whereby he 
gives an Idea in (liort of the Me- 
rit of the Painters, I have given 
fomc Account of it in the latter 
end of my former Eflay : This, 
with a little Alteration and Im- 
provement may be of great ufc 
to Lovers of Arc, and Cotworf- 
feurs. 

_J.wilU>eip to the Number a 8 
to denote the higheft Degree of 
Excellence, and That, and the 
preceeding one (hall ftand for 
the Sublime m thofe Parts of 
Painting that are capable of it. 
Id. 1 5. 14. 13. {hall denote Ex- 
cellence .in thefe 4. Degrees, as 
to 5 Inclufive fhall lig- 
“nify the Mediocre : And rho’ Bad 
Pictures are not worth our no- 
! tice, 



rice, Good ones may be Bad in 
fome Particulars, I will therefore 
refcrve the other 4 Numbers ro 
exprefs That. Not that the Pro- 
vince of Bad is equal in Extent 
to that of Excellent, but becaute 
Good Matters whole Works I am 
only concern’d about very rarely 
Sink many degrees into 111; If lC 
ihould fo happen let That be 
mark’d with a Cypher only. 

The , ufc to Se made nf rhis 



or if there be a double confide- 
ration requiring it. 

I will give a Specimen of what 
I have been propofing, and the 
Subject (lull be a Portrait of V. 
Djck which I have, ’tis a Half- 
length of a Countcfs Dowager 
of Exeter, as I learn from the 
Print made of it by Faithorn, 
and that is almoft all one can 
learn from That concerning the 
Picture befides the General Atti*- 
tude, and Difpofition of it. 

ThcDrcfs is Black Velvet, and 
HvjJ. appearing almoft one large 
Spot, tire Lights not being io 
managed as to canned! it, with 
the other parts of the Picture; 
The Face, and Linnen at the 
Neck, and the two Hands, and 
broad Cuffs at the Wrifts being 
by this paeans three feveral Spots 
, of "Light, and that near of all 
equal degree, and forming ah 
1 rnoft 1 
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mod an Equilateral Triangle, 
cite Bale of which is parallel to 
that of the Pidhire, the Compo- 
fition is Defective ; and this oc- 
cafion’d chiefly from the want 
of'thofe Lights upon the Black. 
But lo far as the Head, and al- 
moft to the Waft, with the Cur- 
tain behind, there isan Admirable 
Harmony ; the Chair al Co makes a 
Medium between the Figure, and 
the Ground. The Eye is deliver’d 
down into that Dead Black Spot 
the Drapery with great Eafe, 
the Neck is cover’d with-Linnen, 
and at the Breaft the top of the 
Stomacher makes a ftrcight line, 
This would have .been very 
harih, and diftgreeable but that 
’tis very Artfully broken by the 
Bowes of a Knot of narrow 
Ribbon which rife above that Line 
in fine, well-con trafted SBapes. 

This 
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This Knot fattens a Jewel on the 
Breatt, winch alfo helps to pro- 
duce the Harmony of- this part 
of tire Picture, and the white 
Gloves which the Lady holds m 
her Left Hand) helps the Com- 
pofrnon fomething as they vary 
That Light Spot from That which 
the Other Hand, and Lmnen 
makes. 

The Tout-enfernlile of the Co- 
louring is Extreamly Beautiful; 
'Tis Solemn, but Warm, Mel- 
low, Clean, and Natural j The 
Plefli, which is exquifitely good, 
efpecially the Face, the Black 
Habit, tire Linnen and Cufhion, 
the Chair of Crimfon Velvet, 
and .the Gold Flower’d Curtain 
mixt with a little Crimfon have 
an Admirable effect, and would 
be Perfect weie there a Middle 
Tfact 'amongft the Black. 


The 
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The Face, and Hands, are 3 
Model for a Pencil in Portrait- 
Fainting ; ’Tis not V. Dyck's flrft 
Labour’d Ftemijh Manner, nor in 
the leaft Carelefs, or Slight ; the 
Colours are well wrought, and 
Touch’d in his bed Style ; that 
is, the Bed that ever Man had 
for Portraits ; nor is the Curtain 
in the lead inferiour in this Par- 
ticular, tho’ the Manner is va- 
ry’ d as it ought to be, the Pen- 
cil is There more feen than in the 
Flelh; .the Hair, Veil, Chair, and 
indeed throughout Except the' 
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others ; there appears nothing of 
the Antique, or Raffaelle - Taft of 
Defignmg, but Nature, well un- 
derdood, well chofen, and well 
manag’d ; the Lights, and Sha- 
dows are judly plac’d,- and 
fhap’d, and both fides of the 
Face anfwer well to each other. 
The Jewel on the Bread is finely 
difpos’d, and directs the Eye 
to the line between the Breads, 
and gives the Body there a great 
Relief, the Girdle alfo has a 
good effect, for by beiijg mark’d 
pretty drongly the Eye is fhown 
the Wad very readily. The Lin- 
nen, the Jewel, the Gold Cur- 
tain, the Gaufe Veil are all ex- 
treamly Natural, that is they are 
judly Drawn, and Colour’d. But 
the Want of thofe Lights I have 
fo ojtea lamented is the Caufe 
that the Figure does not appear 

to 
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to fit firmly, the Thighs and 
Knees are loft. Nor is the 
Drawing of the Arms, nor even 
of the Hands altogether as one 
would wilh particularly the Left, 
and that not only in the Out- 
line, but the Lights, and Sha- 
dows; efpecially ,of that Hand, 
which by being ,too Light is 
brought out if its true place, 'tis 
nearer the Eye than it ought to 
be. There are alio fbme Over- 
fights in ' the PerfpedVivc of the 
Chair, and Curtain ; r In , the Li- 
ned Part of the former, and in 
the A e ruil Part in both. - > 1 

Theie being thus diipatch’d we 
are at liberty to confider rhe In- 
dention. V. Dyck's, Thought 
feems to have been that the La- 
dy ihould be fitting in iier Own 
Room receiving a Vifit Con- 
dolance from an Infcriourwich 
i great 



great Benignity ; as ftall be feeii 
prefently, I would here obferve 
the Beauty, and Propriety of this 
Thought. For by This the Pi- 
cture is not an Infipid Repre- 
fentation of a Face, and Drcfs, 
but here is alfo a Pidture of the 
Mind, and what more proper 
to a Widow than Sorrow i And 
more becoming a Perfon of Qua- 
lity than Humility, and Benevo- 
lence ? Befides hadfliebeen fuppo- 
fed to have appear’d to her Equals, 
ot Superiours, the Furnkure of 
Mourn- 
on, but 

the Colours of the Curtain, and 
Chair, and the Contrafi occa- 
fion’d by the Gloves in her Hand 
have a fine effect. 

Never was a Calm Becoming 
Sorrow^^ettjer Exprefs’d than 
in this Pace chiefly there 
where 


tjic Place muft have been 
me, and her Gloves 1 
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where ’tis always mod confpicioUs, 
that is in the Eyes: Not Guido 
Reni, no, nor Rape lie .himfelf 
C juldhaveConceiv’da Paflion wirh • 
more Delicacy, or more Strongly 
Exprefs’d it'! To which alfo 
the Whole Attitude of the Fi- 
gure contributes not a little, her 
Right Hand drops cafily from the 
Elbow of the Chair which her , 
Wrift lightly lefts upon, the other, 
lies in her Lap towards her Left 
Knecj, all which together appears 
fo Eafy„ and Carclefs, that what 
is Loft in the Compofition by 
the Regularity I have taken no- 
tice of, is Gain’d in the Eipief- 
fion ; which being of greater 
Cotifequence juftines V. Dyck m 
the main, and fliows his great 
Judgment, for tho’ as it Is, there 
is (as I faidj fomethiqg amifs', 
I cannot conceive any iVay of 
Avoid- 



Avoiding That Inconvenience 
without a Greater. 

And nottyithftandifig the De- 
fers I have taken thd Libert^ 
to remark with thd fame Indiffe- 
rence as' I have obfervdd thd 
Seaucies, that is, without the 
leaft regard to the Gteat Name 
of the Mafter, There is a Grace 
throughout that Charms, and a 
Greatnefi that Commands E.e-< 
fpedt; She appears at firft Sight 
to be a Well-bred Woman of 
Quality ; ’tis in hef Face,, and irt 
her Mien ; and as her Drefs, Or- 
naments, and .Furniture contri- 
bute fomething to the Grcatnefs, 
the Gaufe Veil eoming over hef 
forehead, and the Hem of if 
hiding a Defect (which was want 
of Eye-brows,) is a fine Artifice 
to give^aore Gracei This Grace, 
Jura Greatnels is not that of Rdf- 
K 
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faelle, or the Antique but ’tis 
what is fuitable to a Portrait; 
and one of Her Age, and Cha- 
radter, and confequently better 
than if fhe had appear’d with the 
Grace of a VentiSi or Helena, or 
the Majefty of a Minerva, or 
Saniramir. 

- It remains to confider this Fi- 
£ture in the Other View; AVe have 
feen.in what degree the Rules of 
Painting have been OWerv’d ; 
Lee us now enquire how far the 
Ends of Plea lure, and Advan- 
tage are anfwer’d. 

And This is More, or Left as 
my Fancy, Judgment, or other 
Circumftances happen to be; 
Thefe Confiderations are purely 
I’erfonal, ■ and every Man mult 
judge for himfelf. Here there- 
fore I ’ lhall be vpy '■cohort, I 
will .omit many RefiedVions that 
" ‘ i 



I might make, and Expatiate up- 
on, and only touch fome of the 
Principal. 

The Beauty, and Harmony of 
the Colouring gives Me a great 
Degree of Pleafure ; for tho’ 
This is Grave, and Solid, it has 
a Beauty not lets than what is 
Bright, and Gay. So much of the 
Compofition as is Good does 
alfo much Delight the Eye; And 
tho’ the Lady is not Young, nor 
remarkably Haudfomc, the Grace, 
and Greatnefs that is heje repre- 
sented pleafes exceedingly. In a 
)V ord, as throughout this whole 
./Picture one fees Inftances of an 
Accuiate Hand, and Fine Thought, 
Thefe rnuft give proportionable 
Pleafure to fo hearty a Lover as 
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■fiderablc. A better Matter for 
Portrait-Painting never was, and 
3 better Manner of this Matter I 
have never (e?n : There is fuch a 
Benignity, fuch a Gentile, Be- 
coming Behaviour, fuch a De- 
cent Sorrow, and Refignation Ex- 
prefi’d here, that a Man mutt be 
very Inienfible that is not rite 
Better for confidering it, The 
Mourning Habit excites Serious 
Thoughts, which may produce 
Good Effedts. But what I con, 
fcfs I, am particularly affected 
with, I who (1 thank God,) havje ^ 
for many fears been happy tss' 
a Husband, is the Circumftance 
of Widdowhood, Not that it 
gives me Sorrow as remembring 
the Conjugal Knot mutt be cut, 
but I Rejoyce that it Yet fnb- 
fifts. 



Hail Sacred PVedlock inhere Difcretion jojn d 
JVith Venue Choofes, and Approves the Choice. 
rt PerpetualPouhtain of Dotntjlick Swiets ! 
rt Here Lovehis Golden Shafts employs. Here Lights . 
“ His soiijlaftt t&mpy and pVavft his purple JVtngs, 
<f Reigns here , and revels ; Not in the Bought Smile 
Of llarhtSy Equally obtain d by Ally 
‘And with Contempt, and Various terrors mixt. 
fills Sweet Society dijfolves our Bears, 

Doubles our Pleafures t and divides our Cares j 
ffere Leite \wth Friendfiip, and Efleetn is found. 
And mutualjoy -Kith Jnnocmtt xVcmwiV. 

I will only add before I pro- 
duce my Scale, that This being 
a Portrait, and die Face there- 
foreby much the moft-confiderable 
1 'have 'made a particular Column 
for That which for other Pictures 
is not ncceilary. 


Coimtefs 
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The Blank is for Landskip, or 
Animals, or any other Particular 
in a Hiftory, or Portrait that is 
worthy remarking in an Article 
by it felf. That at the bottom 
is for any Memorandum that 
may be thought proper befides 
what is find a top where the Pi- 
dhire, Owner, Time Teen, eft. 
may be fpecify’d. 

Whoever practices a Regular 
Wav of Confidering a Piehnc,. 
or Drawing, will, I am confi- 
dent, find the Benefit of it ; And 
_'if they will moreover note down 
kite Degrees of Eftimation in This 
manner ’twill be of further Ufe; 
’twill give a Man a more clear, 
and diftinct Idea of the Thing, 
’twill be a further Exercife of his 
Judgmpht, _a Remembrance of 
what he has feen, and by confi- 
dering 
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derin CT It together with the I*i- 
<fture° Months, or Years, after- 
wards he will fee whether his 
Judgment is alter’d, and where- 
in. 

And if ftill any one will give 
himfelf the trouble to make a 
Differtation upon what he thinks 
worthy of it, fuch a Scale of 
Merit made upon the place will 
ferve as ftiort Notes to' help his 
Memory if he has nor. the Pi- 
fiturc before him; Burthc making 
fuch a Dtflertation will be a fine 
Esercife of a Gentleman’s Abili. 
ties as a Connoiffcur, and maj 
moreover be an agreeable Amufe- 
ment. 

. In fuch Difiertation ltwill.noi 
be necefTary for any One to con- 
fine himfelf to the Order in which 
’cis bell to Confider the ^ihirc, 
he may begin at the Invention, 

if 



if a Hiftory, or at the Face, if a 
Portrait, Or how he thinks beft. 
And remark on the Advantage, 
and Pleafuie to be had from it, 


or Not. 

Notwithftanding what I have 
already done I fancy an Example 
of fuch a DiffertatiOn will not be 
Unacceptable, becaufe it fhall be 
of a very Capital Piftuie, and 
one Wherein there is an Inftance 
of Expreilion which will be Sup- 
plemental to the Chaptei in my 
Theory on that Head ; vTis what 
I have not mentioned there, for 
1 had not fden one of that kind 
When I wrote that. 

The Specimen I am now aboilt 
to give is part of a Letter (tho’ 
in another Language,) written to 
a Gentleman at Rotterdam, an 
Excellent Connoijfetir, a Hearty 
Loyer of the Art, and Mallei of 
L a 
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a Noble Collection of Pictures, 
Drawings , and Antiques ; and 
One for whom I have upon 
Thefe, and many Other Accounts 
the utmoft RefpeCt, and Friend- 
Ihip that ’tis poffible to have for 
one whom I have never had the 
Happmefs to See, or Converfe 
with Otherwife than at this Dif- 
tance, Tho’ my Son has, and has 
received particular Marks of his 
Favour. The Corrcfpondcncc 
wc have die honour to have with 
him is «by Me, and my Son 
Jointly, for Reafons not here 
necefTaty to be given, Only in 
General I cannot forbear faying 
that the Venue, Dutiful Behavi- 
our, Induftry, Learning, Good 
Spnfo, and other Excellent Qua- 
lities of my Son, Together with 
his Tafle, and Judgments m our 
Art, which is Equal to a Father’s 
Utmoft 
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Utmoft Hopes, and Expectations, 

a demands My Friendfliip, 
es 1 Something More than 
Common Paternal Love. This 
I the rather choofe to Say bccaufe 
I know His Modefty would op- 
pofe it, and perhaps ’tis the Only 
Inftance where One of Us will 
do what he knows the Othet 
would not approve. 

A Friend of ours 

("Mr. Thornhill an Excellent Hif- 
tory-Painter) has been in France 
lately, and has bought, feveral 
good Pictures, Come of which 
are arrived, the Principal of thefe 
is a Capital one indeed ; we will 
give you as good an account of 
it as. we can, and of the other 
when they arrive if they merit it 
as we believe they will. 

This is of N. Poufjin, ’tis 3 
Foot j'lnchCs long, and 7. Foot 
L z 6 Inches 



6 Inches high , perfectly well 
preferved ; It was Monfieur , . . , 

’s who was fo feverely 

fqueez’d by the Chamber of 
Juftice that all his Goods were 
fold , and this Picture amongft 

the reft Poor Gentleman ! 

’Tis a Story in Tfjfo's Gemfa- 
lemme Cant 19. which is briefly 
this, Tattered a Chriftian Hero, 
and Argantc a Pagan Gyant retire 
to a Solitary place amongft the 
Mountains to try their fortune m 
Single combat , Argante is flam, 
the odier fo dcfperately wounded 
that after he had gone a little 
way he dropp’d, and fell into a 
f\yoon Ermtnta who was in 
Love with him, and Vafrtno his 
’Squire (by what accident ’tis’ too 
long to tell,) found him in tins 
condition, bur after the fieft fright 
perceiving Life in hirft UiCDoimd 
up 
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up his Wounds, and her Veil not 
being fufficient for that purpofe 
{he cut off her fine Hair to fupply 
that defcft, and fo recover’d him, 
and brought him fafe to the 
Army. 

Poiiffn has chofen the inftant 
of her cutting off her Hair ; 
TancreA lyes in a Graceful Atti- 
tude, and well contrafted towards 
one end of the Picture, his Feet 
coming about the middle, and at 
a little diftance from the bottom ; 
Vafrtno is at his head railing him 
up againft a little bank on which 
lie fupports himfelf kneebng on 
His left knee. Ermima is at his 
feet, kneeling on the Ground 
with her Right knee; beyond 
her at a diftance lyes ylrgante 
dead ; Behind are die Horles of 
Ertniniaj and Vafrtno ; And to- 
wards flie tdp at that end of the 
Picture 
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Picture which is on the left hand 
as you look upon it, and over 
the heads of Tattered, and Vdfrino 
are two Loves with their Torches 
in their hands ; the Back-Ground 
is the Rocks, Trunks of Trees 
with few Leaves , or Branches , 
and a Sombrous Sky. 

The Gout is a mixture of 
Pottfjin s ufual Manner, and ("what 
is very rare ) a great deal of Gtulio, 
particularly in the Head, and 
Attitude of the Lady, and both 
the Horfes ; Tattered is naked to 
the Waft having been ftripp’d by 
Jirmtnia and his ’Squire to fe arch 
for his Wounds, he has a piece 
of loofe Drapery which is Fellow, 
bearing upon the Red in the 
Middle Tindts, and Shadows, this 
is thrown over his Belly, and 
Thighs, and lyes a good length 
upon the ground ; Was do'uhtlcft 



painted by the Life, and is intirely 
of a Modern Tafte. -And that 
nothing might be {hocking, or 
difagreeable, the wounds are much 
hid, nor is his Body, or Garment 
ftain’d with Blood , only fp me 
appears here, and there upon the 
ground juft below the Drapery, 
as if it flow’d from fome Wounds 
which That cover’d ; Nor is he 
Pale, but as one reviving, and 
his Blood, and Spirits returning 
to their ufual motion. 

The Habits are not thofe of 
the Age in which the Scene of 
the Fable is laid, Thefe muft have 
been Cotbick, and Difagreeable, 
it being at the latter end of the 
I ith r or the beginning of the 
izth Century : Ermwia is clad 
in Blue, admirably folded, and 
in a greit Style, fomething like 
that o t Gmlto, but more upon 
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file Antique, or, Kaffaelle ; one of 
her feet is feen which is very 
Gentile, and Artfully difpos’d; 
her Sandal is very particulai, foi 
’tis a little ' rais’d under 1 the Heel 
as our Children’s Shoes, lAafrino 
has a Helmet on with a large, 
bent Plate of Gold iniiead, and 
fomething with 1 the turn of a 
Feathef. We don’t temembei' 
any thing like it in the Antique ; 
There is no fuch thing in the 
Column of Trajan, nor that of 
ylntomiic (as ’tis ufually call’d 
tho’ ’tis now known to be of 
M. Atrreluis) nor (I believe) in 
the Woiks of Raffacllc, Cinlio, 
or PolyJare when the) liaie imi- 
tated the Ancients, tlio’ Tiic/e, 
efpecially the two former have 
taken likcLibcrries, and, departing 
from the Simplicity of their Great 
Mailers have in rlicfe Indanccs 
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given a little into the Gotbick taft : 
This is probably Poujfm s own In- 
vention, arid has fuch an effedt 
that I cannot imagine any thing 
elfe could poflibly have been fo 
well. This Figure is in Aimour, 
not with Labells, but Scailet 
Drapery where thofe ufually are 
which alfo is Antique. The two 
Cupidons arc admit ably well dif- 
pos’d, and ennch, and enliven 
the Pidture ; as does the Helmet, 
Shield, and Armour of ‘Tancred 
which lyes at his Feet. The At- 
titudes of the Hoifes are ex- 
ceeding fine, One of diem turns 
his head backwards with great 
Spirit, thfc other has his Hinder 
part rais’d, which not bnly has 
a Noble effeft in the Pidhrrtf; 
but helps to tell what kind of 
place it was, which was 1 rough, 

' and unfrequented. 

>1 ’Tis 
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’Tis obfervable that tlio’ ‘T’ajfo 
fays only Ermniit cuts off ha 
hair, Poitffn was forc’d to ex- 
plain what {he cut it off withal, 
and he has given her her Lover’s 
Sword, We don’t at all queftion 
but there will be thofe who will 
fancy they have here difeover’d 
a notorious Abfurdity in Poufjin, 
it being impoffible to cur Hair 
with a Sword ; bur though it 
be, a Pair of Sciflars inftcad of 
it, though, much the fitter for the 
purpofe}- had (poll’d the Pufhirc ; 
Painting, and Foetiy equally dif 
dain fuch low, and common 
things. This is a Lvcence much 
of the fame kind with that of 
Rafftid in the Carton of. the 
Draught of Fifhcs, where the 
Boat is by much too ^ittle for 
the Figures that are in it ; 01 with 
the Lattccn, who is naked, where- 
i as 



as being a Prieft in his Sacerdotal 
Office, he muft have been fup- 
pos’d to have been clad : But 
we need not tell you. Sir, Why 
thofe Noble pieces of Painting, 
ahd ’Sculpture Were fo rtianaged. 
This puts me in mind of a fine 

Dtftich of Mr.' Dfjdcn : 

< ^ \ 

' For he that Set vilely creeps after Sence 
Is fafe , hut ne'e i anivei at Excellence. 

We know not whether it will 
be worth while to obferVe a fmall 
CircuiViftance ; One of the Hor- 
fes is fafteh’d tO a Tree; If it be 
fuppos’d to be Ermiriias, and 
done by her felf, ’twould be in- 
tollerdble, fhe muft have had 
other Thoughts than to • fecUre 
her Horfe whdn fhe difmouiited, 
tot ’twas not till Vetfrino had 
found that t he who at firft fight 
they took to be a Stranger (as well 
M z as 
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as Argmte') was Tuner ed, and 
thenpihe is finely, deferib’d by 
Tajfa as Tumbling,, rather, thap 
Lighting from her Horfe. , ■ 

Non feefe no, prccipito di Sella. 

But as this may poffibly be pf?- 
/rinds, Or if ’ni'as herb, perhaps 
His care .was divided betwixt rhe 
wounded Hero,' arid the Lady, to 
whom it was. of confcquence to 
have her Horfe fccur’d, it will 
pot, be though t^paitialiry to fup- 
pofe Jo Great a Man as Pouflin 
would not make fuch a Blunder 
as .This; taking ic in the word 
Scnce ; .but ’twould be Unjuft to 
determine Otherwifc when, thp 
rnofi Favourable Opinion is molf 
Probable ; and That being taken, 
here is a Beauty, not a Fault ; It 

amplifies, and raifes the Character 

***’_/? 
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of Vafrino , tho’ it would have 
fpoil’d that of Erm'tnia. Whe- 
ther a Painter ought to go fo far 
into thefe little parts is a queftion 
which will bear reafoning upon, 
but not here. 

i The Expre0ion of this Picture 
is Excellent throughout. The 
Air of Vafrino is Juft, he hath- a 
Chaiadter evidently Infcriqur, but 
neverthelefi , he appeals Brave, 
and foil of Caie, Tendernefs, and 
Affection. ■ Argantc feepas to bp 
a Wretch that dyed in Ifoge, and 
Difpair, without theleaft {park of 
Piety. Vancred is Good, Amiable, 
Noble, ,and Valiant. There are 
two Circumftances in Talfo which 
finely laife thefe two Characters, 
When thefe Champions withdrew 
to fight ’twas in the view of the 
Chnftian' Soldiers whole fury 
againft the Pagan could hardly 
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be rcflrain’d, Tattered 'protedted 
him from 1 them, and as they re- 
tired together covet’d him with 
his Shield : Afterwards when he 
had him at hts Merer, and Tatt- 
ered would have given him his 
Life, and in a Friendly manner 
approach’d him with the offer, 
the- Villain attempted bafely to 
muither him, upon which pro- 
vocation he difpa’tch’d him im- 
mediately with Scorn, and Fury. 
Thefe Incidents could not he 
inferted , in the Pidture , but 
Poitjfm has told us by the Airs 
he has given them that either 
n eic capable of any thing in 
thefe fevcral kinds. Ermtnta 
mufl appear to have a mixture 
of Hope , and Fear , Joy, and 
Sorrow , this being the rime 
when flic had difcovcr'd Lilt in 
her Lover after having fuppos’d 
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him dead ; , to exprefs this ( you 
know Sir ) muft be exceeding 
difficult, and yec abfolutely ne- 
cefl'ary, and that Strongly, and- 
Apparendy, that thole who look 
upon the l’idhire may know to 
what End fhe cuts off' her hair ; 
and that ’tis not a Tranfport of 
Diftvadhd Grief for the Death of 
him fhe loved, who is not yet 
recovered from his Swoon ; be- 
caufe this Miftake would lofe all 
the Beauty of the Story. For 
this reafon the two Loves are 
admirably contrived to ferve This 
purpofe, befidcs the Other al- 
ready mentioned ; One of them, 
and that the fartheft from the 
Eye lias Sorrow, and Fear, the 
other Joy, and Hope evidently 
in his Face ; and to exprefs this 
vet more perfectly, ( and this is 
Mr. ‘Thornhill's Obfervation) the 



former has two Arrows in h'is 
hand to denote thofe two Pa /li- 
ons, and their Pungency ; but the 
Quiver of his Companion is fad 
fhut up with a fort of a cap on 
the- top of it. He lias alfo a 
Chaplet of Jeffamine on his 
head. 

The Composition is unexcep- 
tionable ; There are innumerable 
Inftances of Beautiful Contrails ; 
Of this kind are the feveral Cha- 
racters of che Perfons; (all which 
arc Excellent in their feveral 
kinds ) and die feveral Habits .* 
Tattered is half Naked : Ermi- 
ni.i's Sex diflinguifhes Her from 
all the rcfl ; as Vafrinds Armour,- 
and Helmet fhews Him to be In- 
feriour to ‘Tdncred, (His lying 
by him ) and jirgante s Armour 
differs from both of diem. The 
various poficiont of the Limbs in 



ail the Figures are alfo finely Corl- 
trafted, and altogether have a 
lovely effect Nor did I ever fee 
a greater Harmony, nor more 
Art to produce it in any Pidturc 
bf what Mailer foever, whether 
as to the Eafy Gradation from 
the Principal, to the Subordinate 
Parts, the Connection of one 
with another, by the degrees of 
the Lights, and Shadows, and the 
Tindts of the Colours. 

And Thefe too 'arc Good 
throughout ; They are not Gla- 
ring, as the Subjcdt, and the 
Time of the Story ( which was 
after Sun-fet ) requires : Nor is 
the Colouring like that of ’Titian , 
Corcggio, Rubens, or thofe fine 
Colourifts, But ’tis Warm, and 
Mellow,, ’tis Agreeable, and of a 
Tafte which none but a Great 
Man could fill into x And with- 
N out 
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out confidering it as a Story, or 
the Imitation of any thing in 
Nature the Tbul-enfeml/le ot the 
Colours is a Beauciftil, and De- 
lightful Object. 

Yob know (Sir) the Drawing 
of Pottjfm who have feveral Ad- 
mirable Pictures of Ins hand, 
This we believe is not Infen our 
to any to be- feen of him But 
there is an Over/ight, or two in 
the rcrfpeehve ; the Sword Er- 
miriui holds appears by die Pom- 
mel of it to incline with the 
point going 6 ff, but by the Blade 
it (cents to be upright, the othei 
is not worth mentioning. 

The Pidturc is highly finiBi’d; 
even in die parts die mod mcon- 
ftdcrablc, but m one, 01 two 
places there is a 'litdeJicaVincfs 
of Hand ; The Drawing is firmly 
pronbtirrc’d , arid “ Sometimes, 
chiefly 
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chiefly in the Faces, Hands, and 
Feet Tis mark’d more than or- 
dinarily with the point of the 
Pencil. 

And (to fay All in one Word;) 
There is fuch a Grace, and Great- 
nefs Ihines throughout that ’ds 
one of the moil defireable Pic? 
tures we have yet fecn ; There is 
nothing to be Defired, or Ima- 
gined which it has nor, nothing 
to be Added, or Omitted but 
would have ditninifh’d its Excel- 
lency ; Unlefs we have leave to 
except .thofe little particulars we 
have remarked, hardly worth men- 
tioning ; and whether we are in 
the Right in Thofe is fubmitted 
to better Judgments. But there 
arc a great many Beauties we 
have not; mentioned, and fome 
that cannot, be exprefled in 
Words, nor known without fee- 
N i ing 
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ing the Picture. And perhaps 
iome of Both kinds we have not 
penetration enough tq obferve. 

’Tis hard to quit fo agreeable 
a Subjedt. Pet us obferve for the 
honour of Poujjin, and of the 
Art, What a Noble, and Copnprc- 
henfive Thought! What Rich- 
fiefs ! and Force of Imagination I 
What a Fund 'of Science, and 
Judgment! What a fine, and 
accurate Hand is abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to fhe produftion of fuch 
p Work ! That two, or three 
Stroaks of a pencil ("for Example,) 
as in the Face of Urgants can e\-- 
prels a Character of Mind fq 
itronglv, and fignificanrfy ! 

,We will only obferve further 
thp different idea given by die 
Painter, and the Poet A Reader 
of Ttjfo that thought left finely 
than PoiifEn would Torm in his 
1 Itna' 
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Imagination a Picture, but not 
Such a one as This. He would 
fee a Man of a lefs Lovely, and 
Beautiful Afpect, Pale, and all 
cut, and mangled, his Body, and 
Garments fmear’d with Blood ; 
He would fee Erminia, not fuch 
a one as Pouffrt has made her ; 
and a thoufand to one with a 
pair of Sciffars in her hand, but 
certainly not with Tattered.' s 
Sword : The two Amoretto's 
would never enter into his Mind : 
Horfes he would fee, .and let 
’em be the fineft he had ever 
feen they would be lefs fine than 
Thcfc, and fo of the reft. The 
Painter has made a finer Story 
than the Poet, tho’ his Readers 
were Equal to himfelf, but with- 
out all Comparifon much ' finer 
than it Iran appear to the Gene- 
rality of them. And he has 
more- 
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moreover not only known how 
to make ufe of the Advantages 
This Art has over that of his 
Competitor, but in what it rs 
Defective in the Comparifon he 
has fupply’d it >vith fuch AddieCs 
that one cannot but rejoyce in 
the Defect which occafion’d fuch 
a Beautiful Expedient. 

I confefs we have not always 
Tnwe, and Opportunity Thus to 
confider a Piiture, how Excellent 
focver it may be ; In Thofe Cafes 
Let tu not emptoj that 'Time we 
have tn Amitfing ottr felves with 
the left conjideralle Incidents, hut 
Remark upon the Principal Beau- 
ties , the Thought , Exprejjion, &c. 

Mr. Thornhill hqs lately 
brought from France another 
Picture no lets worthy ( a parti- 
cular Diflertation than the for- 
mer, As will eafily be allowed, 
for 



Fof ’ti's of jimnbalt Garacci : Here 
( as it is lor my prefcnt purpofe ) 
I will only obferve in ihort upon 
what is moll Remarkable in diis 
Surprizing Picture ; which has 
not been long out of my Mind 
fince the firft Moment that I fa\v 
it. 

The Subject of it is The Blef- 
fed Virgin as Frotedlrels of Bo- 
logna ; As appears by die PrO- 
fpedt of that City at the bottom 
of the Pidlurc under die Clouds 
on which Ihe is feared in Glory, 
encompafs’d with Cherubhns , 
Boy-Angels, and others as ufually 
deferib’d : But oh ! the Subli- 
mity of Expredion ! What X)ig- 
nity, and Devotion appears in 
the Virgin ! What Awful Regard ! 
What Ltyve ! What Ddlight, and 
Complacency is in thefe Angt- 
lick ‘Beings towards the Virgin- 
Mother 
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Mother of the Son of God ! The 
Afpedt of the Chrift is proper to' 
the Character he here fuftains , 
He is now only to denote the 
Virgin, as St. JcHmes Lyon, 
St Johns Eagle, and the like, 
He is not here as the Second 
Petfon in the Adorable Trinity ; 
The Virgin is the Only Principal 
Figure ; This is as it weie a Parr 
of Her, Whofe Character is A- 
lonc to be confidcr’d in This 
Cafe , And accordingly- every 
thing cencnbutes to raife It as 
much as polTibk , And That is 
done prodigioufly Bur as every 
thing clfe m the Pidturc is Ad- 
drefi’d towards Her, She m the 
Humbleft, and moll Devout 
Manner lifts up her Eyes towards 
the Invifible, Supreanj Being j 
Directing our Thoughts thither 
alfo, with like Humble, Pious/ 
and 
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and Devout Sentiments. If She 
tto whom 'the Angels appear fo 
'Vaftly Inferiour is in His 1’refencc 
but a poor Suppliant, What an 
Exalted Idea mull this give us of 
Him 1 


Angehck Mmds the neaiefl to thy Self, 
Tljofe who conceive of Tljce as far beyond 
Our low i conceptions as the Eagles flight, 
Tranfcendr Our utmojl Stretch , Thefe See 
Thee not , 

Nor canft T-hoil be difeern'd but by Thf felfi 
What art Thou then as by Thy felf beheld. 

'J ufl asThouart ! UncloudedhUxdiminiJh'di 
'In full Perfection I iO the Joy Divine ! * 

> Ineffable ! of n hat 'Enlightncd Mind 
Where this Idea Jbiner Eternally l 


The-Noblefl, Loveliejl, and mojl Excellent, 
ThtpflindiDmne can poffibly conceive! 
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N all the Works of Art 
there is to be confider’d, 
the Thought, and the 
Workmanlhip, or Man- 
ner of Exprefling, or Executing 
that Thoughr. What Ideas the 
Artift: had we can only Gucfi at 
by what we fee, and confequent- 
ly cannot tell how far he has fal- 
len fhort, or perhaps by Accident 
Ex- 
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Exceeded them, But the Work 
like the Corporeal, and Material 
part of Man is apparent, and to 
be feen to the utmoft. Thus in 
the Art I am difeourfing upon, 
Every thing that is done is in pur- 
fuance of fome Ideas the Matter 
has, whether he can reach with 
his Hand, what his Mind has 
conceiv’d, or no ; and this is 
true in every Part of Fainting. 
As for Invention, Exprelfion, 
Difpofition, and Grace, and 
Greatnefs. Thefe every body 
mutt fee diretl us plainly to the 
Manner of Thinking, to the Idea 
the Painter had; Dut even in 
Drawing, Colouring, and Hand- 
ling, in Thefe alfo are feen his 
Manner of Thinking upon thofe 
Subjects,, One may by Thefe guefs 
at his Ideas of what is in Nature, 
or what was to be wifh’d for, or 
O z Cho- 
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Chofen at leaft. Ncverthelcfs 
when the Idea, or Manner of 
Thinking in a Pidture or Draw- 
ing is oppofed to the Executive 
part, ’tis commonly underllood 
pf thefe four firit mention’d, 
As the other 3 are imply’d by its 
oppofite. 

No two Men in the World 
Think, and Adi alike, nor is it 
portable diey ftiould, Bccaufe Men 
fall into a way of Thinking, and 
Acting from a Chain of Caufes 
which never Is, nor Can be the 
Same to different Men. This 
Difference is notorious, and fecn 
by every one with refpedt to what 
is* the Objedt of our Senccs, and 
’tis as Evident to our Rea foil ; 
as it is that what I have align- 
ed as the Caufe of it, is the 
true one. There arc two In- 
(lanccs that arc vefy familiar, 
and 
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and well known,- And thole are 
Our Voices, and Hand-Writing; 
People of the lame Age,' the 
fame Conftjtution, and-in feveral 
other particulars in the fame. Cir- 
cumftances for ought appears tp 
Common obfcrvation are yet as 
eafily diftinguifiied by their Voi- 
ces , as by any other Mcanes : 
And ’tis wonderful to Confider 
that in -fo few Circumftances as', 
what relates to the tone of the 
Voice .’there. Ihould be ( as there 
is ) an Infinite Variety fo as to 
produce the effect I am fpeaking 
of. So in the othei Cafe ; if ioo 
Boys learn of the fame Mafter, 
at the fame time, yet fuch will 
be the difference in Other ,re- 
fpefts that tfieir Hands fliall be 
diftinsjuifVd even while thev are 
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iooo, or xoooo could learn in 
the -Same manner. They fee dif- 
ferently, take in different Ideas, 
retain ’em varioufly, have a dif- 
ferent’ power of hand to form 
what they conceive; &c. Nay 
if in any One Circumftance they 
be unlike the effeft is a propor- 
tionable degree of difference. ‘ 

And as it is in the Cafes I 
have mentioned fo ’tis in all o- 
thers. 

So ’tis therefore in the Works 
of the Painters, and that in a 
degree propoitionable to what 
thofe -Works are; in Paintings, 
therefore more than in Drawings 
and in Large Compofirions more 
than in Single Figures, or other 
things confifting of a few parts. 
If in forming an A, ort a B no 
two Men are exactly alike, nei- 
ther will they agree in the man- 
ner 
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ner of Drawing a Finger, or a 
Toe, lefs in a whole Hand, or 
Foot, lefs {till in a Face, and fo 
on. 

And if There is really a Dif- 
ference it will be difcernable if 
things be attentively confidei’d, 
and compar’d, as is Evident fiom 
Experience in a Thoufand Inflan- 
ces befides thofe I have menti- 
on’d. 

The feveral Manners of the 
Painters confequently are to be 
known, whether in Pidturcs, or 
Drawings ; as alfo thofe of the 
Gravers in Copper, or Wood, 
Etchers , or others by whom 
Prints are made, if we have a 
fuffident quantity of their Works 
to form our Judgments upon. 

But Tl]o’ there is a Real Dif- 
ference in Things, This is in Va- 
rious Degree^ and fo proporti- 
onably 
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©risbly More, or Lefs apparent. 
Thus, Some -of the Manners of 
the Painters are as uni if e one a- 
nother as Alctlnades, and T ber- 
jttes ; Others are lefs remarkably 
Unlike, as the Generality -of Mens 
laces aie ; Some again have a 
Fraternal Rclcmblance ; and there 
are 'fome few ‘whidh 'have That 
which is 'frequently found in 
Twins where the difference is but 
juft difcernablc. 

That arc 'fuch ‘Peculiarities -in 
the turn of 'Thought, and ‘Hand 
to be Cecil an 'Some of the Ma- 
tters <( in Some op their Works 
eTpcciilly ) that- -’tis ‘the caficft 
thing ‘hn the World to know 
them at hr ft Sight ‘p'fildi as -Leo- 
nardo Ma .Michtlangdlo 

Biwnarotti, •’ Cmlto cRotnano, -Bat- 
tijht ''France, Cpanrhetrgiemo, -Paolo 
Fannati,'. Ghngiagio, ■ Filberts , 'Ca- 
fltgltone, 
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jliglione , and'fomc others; And 
in the Divine Raffaelle one often 
fees fuch a Tranlcendent Excel- 
lence that cannot be found in any 
other Man, and allures us this 
mud be the Hand of him who 
was what Shakefpear calls Julmi 
C&far. The foremoft Man of all 
the World. 

There arc feveral others, who 
by imitating other Mailers, or 
being of me fame School, or 
from whatlbever other Caufe have 
had fuch a Refemblance in their 
Manners as not to be fo eafily 
diftmguilh’d , Timotco d' Drbino, 
& Pellegrino da Modena, imitated 
Raffaelle ; Cxfare da Sejio, Leo 
nardo da Wind ; Sclndone , Lan- 
fra<ico, and others imitated Coreg - 
i gio ; Titian’s firll Manner was a 
clofe imitation of that of Ctor- 
yiont Gjo. Battifla Bertano 
P fol- 
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, r j. The. reft,„p{ ,th e 
,Gqner$y; qf ^ fiddle CUfs,,. not; 

fo Eafily kflQMn.f 

not with ffl jtujch.l)(<heulty as 

,the ( Latter, i ikjoi ,, v n ^ r 
' ' There is buy ope Waytp, cope 
to the Knowledge ot Hands; 
And; that isfafaiflilh our Minds 
Juft^nq C^pinp}^ 

.of ithq /Maher? (not as Men at 
ilarg?;if but mperlyas Papers; 
MtW can?: 1 Mud m P^peropp 

,%$ ty e do Thu? eve ftiall be good 
Connotjfeurs in'This particular, 

_, 'TP r i'yben .we.jpdge whq r i? the 
Author of apy, .Picture, or Drary- 
' mg, we do, the famq, thing as 
when .we fay who, fifth, a Portrait 
. lefcmbles \ JpyThat cafe, ,W.e finp 
the Pifturp anfwers to, t»P Idea 
we have laid, up in our M*. n d s P* 
fuch a Face ; to here WC com- 
pare the work under conlidcra- 
*“ p i tion 
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ijon with 'the Idea we have' f of the 
Manner of ’ fuch a Mader^'and 
iperceive the Similitude. :!fi n ‘ 
And as l we‘judge of the refem- 
blance of a Picture by the* Idea 
we have bf the'Perfon whether 
Prefent, of Abfent, ( for we.ca'n- 
not fee both at the' lame InftafitJ 
juft fo we do in the, Prefent cafe, 
tho’ we compare that' in qii'eftion 
with one, or more works allowed 
to be bf the fame Mailer, which 
we have before. .us at the fame 
time." • , > O 

Thefe Ideas of the fevcral Ma- 
ilers are to be had from Hiftory, 
and from their Works. 

The Pormer.of Thefe give us 
General Ideas of Thefe Great Men 
as' to "the Turn of, their Alinds, 
the Extent of their Capacity ; the 
Variations bf their Stylbs, ’ How 
their Characters were’ fingly, or 

as 
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as compar’d 1 'one with ’another, 

err < ' ' 

i5c- - • 

ic And as the* Defcription of a 
Pidture is a part of the Hiftory. 
of the Matter, a Copy, or a Print 
after fuch a one may be confi- 
der’d as a 1 more Exactt,- and Per- 
fect Defcription of it than can be 
given by Words ; TThefe are of 
great Advantage, in giving us an 
Idea of the Manner of Think- 
of. that Matter,/ and >this in pro- 
portion as fuch; a Print, or Copy 
happens to be. And # there is 
One Advantage which/ Thefe 
have* in This matter, which even 
the Works 'therofelves have not ; 
And that! is,' In Thofe common- 
ly their 1 Other Qualities divert, 
and divide our Attention, and 
perhaps Sometimes Byafs i us in 
their favour throughout ; As who 
that fees the Vaftnefs of Style, 
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and .profound Skill ih'iDefignjng 
of Michelangelo-, Or tile "Fine 
Colouring; i rand Briyc> Pencil, of 
Paolo Veronese . can/oihcarBeing 
Prejudiced . m .favour.. 'of the! Ex- 
travagance,.'- and .-'Indecorum ^flf 
the One,- and rhe.Orher’s Neglect 
of Hiftory',: rand r the ..Antique; 
whereas ' in iThete, what one. fees 
of the; Manner .off Thinking .of 
the Mailer one fees -Naked, arid 
without .danger .of, being, Prejn- 
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•cannot be ■communicated but by 
■rive things . ditmfclves JSJor pro- 
bably can 'even Thole vgiye You 
Exactly rive fame I bave, as 1 
-Avail not conceive as You do, 
-tho’ we fee the thing, and con- 
fide! it together at the. fame In- 
iftant of time. , . 

- Hiftory will inform us of fame 
Particulars which .are.Necoflary 
to ' be known , and which we 
-could not leam from their 
Works , but- with This Mone 
’would be impoffible llo be a 
'GcMraiffenr tO Hands .And whot 
vis worfe we fcall be frequendy 
-Milled if we Truft tooimndv .to 
rive Ideas we receive riom thonce. 
Hiftory, -whether AVritren or lira- 
'druonal conrmonly -.gives us Ex- 
utked Characters of threat Men,; 
-He -of Vfhcm rite ffiftomsi meats 
■is bis Hero for That time, and 
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’tis commonly 'fuch' a r one's. .In- 
tention '.not to make, a Juft,- but 
ia Fine Picture of them ; 'To 
which our 'Own Prejudices i/i 
their favour do not a little con- 
tribute. By this means ’tis natu- 
ral for us to imagine a Work in 
which we fee great Defeats could 
not be of a Hand, of which we 
have fo favourable an Idea. ’Tis 
neceffary' therefore to correct 
This way of Thinking, and re- 
member that Great Men are but 
.Men ftill, and tiiat there are De- 
grees, and Kinds of Excellence of 
which we may have an Idea, but 
to which the Greatefl of Men 
could never arrive ; God has 
faid to every Man as to the O- 
ccan, Hitherto fait thou go, and 
•no farther ; There are 1 ' certain 
•bounds fet to the molt Exalted 
amongtl Men beyond which they 
. ’ are 
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aie upon the Level with the moil 
Infenour : Nor can any Man 
Always do as he Somtimes can, 
nor even as he Generally does; 
"a notorious Fault, or more than 
one in a Work, nay in a Angle 
Figure, is confident with a Juil 
Idea of Rajfaele himfelf, and 
that in his Fed time : Rajfaele 
indeed could not have made a 
Lame, Ill-proportioned Figure, 
or Limb ; that is if he had ta- 
ken Care, and did as well as he 
could ; but Rajfaele might be in 
Had, Negligent, or Forget him- 
felf ; he might be Weary, Indii- 
pos'd, or out of Humour. Could 
the 1 Inferiour Madcr to whom 
the Work is to be attributed up- 
on’ account of thefe Faults be 
fuppofed capable of doing the 
red ? If we had feen an IntireWork 
of that Bad Kind could wc have 
CL bc-s 
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believed the Hand that did Thai 
could have done like the Good 
part of the thing in queftion ? 
Tis eafief to Defcend than to 
Mount: Raffaele could more 
eafily do like an Inferior Ma- 
iler in certain Inftances, tharf 
fuch a one could do like Raf- 
faele in all the reft. 

And, as the Ideas we have-of 
Men frequently miflead us in 
judging from Thence of their 
\Yorks with refpedt to their 
Goodnefs, the fame happens as 
to the Kinds of them. When 
one is poflelTed of the Cliarac- 
tcrof Michelangelo (for Inftance) 

asFierce,Bold, Impetuous, Haugh- 
ty, and even gone beyond Great, 
fo as to have a nrntinc of the 
Savage ; when one reads fuch 
an Account of him as this I 
havq 



— i- Je puis, dire ' 
avoir vew bjlicliel 1* 
An”e } bien qji age 
de plus de J foixante r 
ans, & encore non 
,de plus robuftes, a- 
battre plus d’efenl- 
les d* un trefdur 
umcbre en un quart 
d* heure ,que trois 
jeuoes tatUenrs de 
pierre, n’euffent pen 
4aire en trois ou qua- 
tre, chofe prefqu in- 
cioyable qui ne le 
\ qrroit, & alloit d’ 
une telle lmpetuo- 
fite, & fune quejje 
penfois que tout 1* 
ouvrage deuft aller 
en -peices, nbbatant 
par'terre d 1 un feul 
coup de grofs mor- 
ceaux de trois ou 
quatre doigts d’ cf- 
poifleur, 1: nc a ric 
,de fa marque que fi’ 1 
euft pafle outre tant 
-foit peuqilus qujll ne 
ffalloitj ll y avoit dan- 
ger 


1 have put in fhe 
„ ( £nfl 
nvhiah I' was it he 
moie anebned 
to puc there ,he- 
caufe ’tis Cun- 
ous, and gives 
one a more 
Lively Idea of 
the Man 'than >1 
have found a'l- 
moft.any wheie 
elfe,aud is with- 
al little known) 
one finds it haid 
.to conceive that 
futih a tone 
Drew very neat- 
ly, and Fimlh’d 
very highly, 
and con(c- 
quently Young 
Connoijfcvts ha- 
Q_l vmg 
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ger de -perdre tout, ; . ying This Idea 
parceque cela riefe, th ; s ^ 
peut plus reparer par, e.p . 

apres, ny replafter c . : ' Matter Will not 
comme les images very readily 
d’ ArgiUe,' ou de. Relieve fuch 
StUL " Drawings to be 

Acnotarions deBUifi Q f ]-,j m an d 
' it Vt’rtmrt lor lc * 

yet ’tis incon- 
tefiablc thac he 
did make fuch very frequent- 
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Hiftory ncvcrthele/s has it’s 
Ufe in giving us Ideas of the 
Mailers in order to judge of 
their Hands, as has bpen feen al- 
ready in Fart, and will further 
appear preiently ; but theft Ideas 
muft be Corrected, Regulated, 
and Perfected by the Works thetn- 
fclves. 


A Picture or Drawing has ib 
■ fpanv Particulars relating to it, 
■ ‘ fuch 



fuch as the Style of Thinking, 
Manner of the Compofidon, 
Way of Folding the Draperyes, 
Airs of Heads ; Handling of the 
Pen, Chalk, or Pencil; Colour- 
ing, &c. that ’tis no difficult 
matter to fix upon fuch peculiari- 
ties of each Mafter in fome one, 
or more of thefe as to foim a 
clear, and diftincl Idea of them : 
If they refemble one another in 
Some things, in Others the Dif- 
ference will be more apparent : 
The Colouring of feveral of the 
Mafters of the Venetian School 
have been like one another, but 
Titian's Majefty, Ttntorct's Fierce- 
nefs, Bajfan's Rufticity, Paolo 
Veronese's Magnificence, have 
eminently diftmguifh’d them : 
As do die particular Ihapes of the 
Tegs, and Fingers of Parmeggt- 
ano ; 
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ano; theifirmnefs of the 'Contours 
and vaftneft olStyleoi Michelange- 
lo, the. 'remarkable kind of Drapery, 
and 'Hair of Giulio, the Divine 
Airs of the Heads of Raffaclc ; 
and fo of -the others: Avery 
one of ahem have fometbing 
whereby they are more efpeoially 
known ; -and which may be -ob- 
ferv’d by c-onverfing with -their 
'Works, but cannot be c.vprefs’d 
■by Words. 

In forming oar 'Ideas of <. the 
Miftcrs on their Worb 'Cure 
mtift ‘be taken of fttch of them 
as have been Coppicd, Wholly, or 
m Tart from Other Mahlers', 
or are Imitations cf them. A 
Cvmotjfntr therefore muft ob- 
ferve howmuch is -every Man’s 
Own, and what is not ib. Bat- 
tisia Franco (for Example,) , drew 
from 
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from the Antique, after Rafael 6 
Michelangelo, Polydoro, & c. Yoil 
fee the fame ftnallPerrthr oughouq 
That is always his Own, but the 
tnanhei: of Thinking cannotbe fo i 
Nor is t;he Handling always His 
Intirely ; becaufe he has Some- 
times Imitated that pf the Maf- 
ter he has Coppy’d ; as when hd 
has in Drawing Coppy’d a Draw- 
ing, and not a Painting, or the 
Antique : but neither is it then 
Intircly tljat of him he Coppyesy 
but Partly his Own. Thefe Oc- 
casional Manners mud not makd 
a, part of our Ideas of the Mat 
ters, unlefs conflder’d as Such. 

To compleat our Ideas of the 
JVlafters ]tts necejfarj, to take m 
their whole ’ Lives, and to okferve 
their, fe/veral Tfaziattons jo far 
as zoj pojpblj can, ’Tis true he. 
that kno^s, any On? Manner of 
i ' a 
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a Mailer may judge well of 
the Works he meets with in that 
.Manner, but" no farther. And 
the MiCchief is Men are apt to 
confine theif Ideas of the Mailer 
to fo much only as they Know, 
or have Conceiv’d of him ; fo 
that when any thing appears 
different from That they attri- 
bute ic to fome Other, or pro- 
nounce ’tis not of Him ; as lie 
that fixes only upon the Roman 
Manner of Rajfade will be apt 
to do by a W ork of his "done 
before he was call’d to Rome ; Or 
ifhc builds his Ideas only on the 
Bert Works of rim Great Man 
he will rejedt the Others, and 
■alcribc them to fome Other Hand 
Known, or Unknown.' 

There is none qf the Mailers 
but mull have had their Fuff, 
their Middle, and their Latter. 

pmes ; 
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Times: Generally (tho’ iiot al- 
ways) their Beginnings have been 
Moderately Good, and theif 
Latter Woiks (when they have 
happen’d to out-live themfclvcs; 
and to decay,- thro’ Age, or In- 
firmities), arc like what theif 
Bodies then were, they have nor 
more of their former Beauty, - 
and Vigour. If they dy’d Ear- 
ly their Latter Time was Proba- 
bly tire Bed ; Michelangelo, ‘Ti- 
tian, and Carla Mar'attii Liv’d,- 
and Painted to a very Great 
Age ; Rajfasle 

inept front the Zenith life a falling Slat : 

[Milton } 

Other Men by Slow, and Ealy 
Steps advance in their Improve- 
ments: He flew from 'one Dc- 
• R' - 1 grei' 
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grpe of , Excellence to another 
With lucji a happy Vigom that 
every thing he did feem’d bet- 
ter than vnac lie had done be- 
fore, and Ins Laft Works, the 
Cartons ac Ham ft on ■ Court, arid 
the famous Hiftory of the Tianf- 
figuiation aie efteem’d to he 
liis Bc(t. His fiift manner when 
he came, out qf th? School of 
Ills JVlafter, \yas life ahofe of 
that Age, Stiff and , Dry ; but 
lie foDti mehoiated lus Style by 
the Strength ot lus o,wn fine Ge- 
nius and the fight of the Woiks 
of other good Mafteis of that 
time, in and about Florence, 
chiefly of Ltonardo da Vina , 
and thus form’d a Second man- 
ner tyith which he went to 
Home Here he Found, or Pro- 
cur’d whatever might coinnbure 
to Ins Improvement , lie 
faw 
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faw great - Variety of tile Pre- 
cious Remains of Antiquit)', arid 
employ’d icveral good Hands to 
Delign all of that kind in 
Greece , and eKcwhcrc, as- well 
as in Italy, of \Vhich he form'd 
a Rare Collection : Here he faw 
did Works of AGichclangclo whofe 
Style may be Paid to be rdther 
Gygantick, than Great, ahd which 
ablinclantly diftinguifh’d ‘ Him 
brim all the Mailers of than 
A^e j I 1 know it has been '31 f- 
puted whether 1 Raffkett made 
any Advavitagd from feeihg 
of the Works of this great 
Sculptor, Aichitedl, and Painter; 
wliich tho’ 'twas (1 believe) in- 
tended as a "Compliment to 
him yfeems to me to be dl- 
l' ettly the contrary ; He was too 
Wifcjand too Model! not to ferve 
R- z him- 
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himfelf of whatfoever was wor = 
play of his Confideration , And 
that he did fo in this Cafe js 
Evident by a Drawing I have of 
his Hand, m which One fees 
plainly the Michelangelo Taft. 
Not tnac he refled here, Ins No- 
ble Mind afpir'd to fomething 
beyond what the V/ojld had 
then to ftieiv, And he accom- 
plilh'd it in a Style, in which 
there is fuch a Judiciops Mix- 
ture of the Antique, of the Mq- 
dern Tafte, and of Nature, to- 
gether with his Own Admirable 
Ideas that it feems impolTTble 
that any other could have been 
fo proper for the Works he was 
to do, and his Own, and Suc- 
ceeding times What further 
Views he might have' had, and 
how much higher Ije would have 
i car- 
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cairy’d the Art had the Divine 
Providence (who to the honour 
of Humane Nature endued him 
with fuch Excellent Qualities) 
thought fie to have lent him 
longer to the World that Divine 
Witdom only knows. 

]Ue he eji Raphael, timmt quo fofpite •vine! 
Renim mttgm fat cm, & morimte men. 

Epimh by Card. Bmj£c 

_ Thus Rajfaelc had three fcve 
ial Manners which are call’d hi 
Perugino, his Florentine , and hi 
Roman Manners ; In all whic 
this I Great Genius Ms evidcntl 
feen. Buc having in the tw 
fotmet rais’d liimlelf above a 
the Other Mailers, the Compi 
prion afterwards was only b 
pween Raffaele to Pay, and Ra 
fade Yefterday. 
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A great Variety is to be found 
in the Works of the faitie Men 
from Caufcs as Natural as Youth, 
Maturity, and Old A'ge. Our 
Bodies, and Minds have their Ir- 
regular, and Seemingly Contin- 
gent Changes as well as thofe 
Stated, and Certain ones ; fuch 
ate Indifpofition, ot Wcarinefs, 
The Weather, theSeafon of the 
Year, Joy, and Gaiety, or Grief, 
Heavinefiyo'r Vexation, all rhefe, 
and -a’thouiand other Accidents 
influence our Works, and pro- 
duce a great Variety f in therii, 
Somtimes the Worfc'ic-tclf does 
noe pleafe'us as to the Kind of 
it, (omtimes it does hot fucceed 
as we Endeavour it Arnold ; This 
is for Thofe we- Honour, and 
deflre ro Pleafe, for what reafons 
foever, That goes -bn ■ heavily 



Obliging, or Lefs capable of 
feeing , 1 or being Touch’d with 
what we do for them. Some 
are done in hopes of Confidera- 
blc Recompence, Others without 
any fuch Profpcch T 'inter et was 
paiticularly remarkable for un- 
dertaking all forts of Bufinefs, 
and at all Prices, and perfoim’d 
accordingly, 

The Nature of the Works 
they did make , another .Variety 
in the Hands of the .Mailers. 
V armcgginno in his Drawings ap- 
pears to be,, a (greater Man than 
one fees him - in his Paintings, 
or Etch’d Prints. Polidorc upon, 
Paper, or in Clmiro Scuro is. one, 
of the foremoft in the. School 
of Raff (tele, but; j give him .Co- 
lours,' , and, you , .remove him 
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ba'c/c many degrees. Bahifid 
Franco's Drawings are exquifite-' 
ly Fine, his Paintings Contempt- 
able ; even Giul’to Romano's Pen- 
cil in Oyl has not the tranlcen- 
dent Merit of his Pen in Draw-' 
ings, This lias a Spirit, a Beau-' 
ty, and Delicacy inimitable,' 
That is comparatively Heavy, - 
and Difagreeable, for the molt 
part, for I know of feme Ex- 
ceptions.' The Subject alfo 
makes a valt difference in the 
Works of thefe great Men ; Giti- 
lio Romano was fitter to paint the 
Birth of the Son of Saturn, than 
that of the Son of God; as Mi- 
chelangelo was better quabfied to 
paint a Hercules , and Hntcus,- 
than the Xaft Judgment; but 
Parmeggiano and Coreggio, who' 
were Prodigies in . ail Subjects 
r that 
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that were Lovely, and Angelical 
would drave been almoft upon 
the level with Common Men in 
either of thofe other ; a Holy 
Family of Rajfaclc is as the 
Work of an Angel of the High- 
eft Order, a Slaughter of the In- 
nocents of Him feems to be 
done by One of the Lowed. 

Tis no Unufual thing for 
Matters to go from one Man- 
ner to Another that they like 
Batter, whether to Imitate fomc 
other Matters, or Othcrvvife. 
Spagnoletto fee out out finely* 
Imitating Coreggio with gieat 
Succefs, this Good Manner he 
forfook for that Terrible 
one he is Jo well known by, 
and in which he . continued to 
the laft. • > Giacomo Pontormo 
from a' Good Italian Style fell 

. ; *s to 
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to imitating Albert Durer, Can : 
Gidtinto Jiramlt left his firft 
Ceiravaggio-bAmna in which he 
was an excellent Mafter, and ap- 
ply 'd himlclf to it’s direct Op- 
pofite, that df Guido , in wliidju 
not {iiccecding, he endeavour’d 
to return to nis foimer way of 
Painting, but could never regain 
die Ground he had loft. Bc- 
fidcs this, One Mafter Imitates 
Another Occasionally, and Cop- 
pies their Works, or their Style 
at lead to tiy Expenments, or 
to plcafc Themfclves, or Thofc 
that Employ them, or perhaps 
Sometimes to Deceive, or for 
whatever other reafons. 

In Coppyjng tho’ ncm lb 
Servilely tlieie will be ftich a 
Mixture of the Coppiet as to 
make what is done a Different 
Man- 
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Manner.; but ’tis very apparent- 
ly fo when This is done by a 
Matter who Cannot, or Will not 
fo ftricHy confine himfelfi Some- 
times fiuch a One Coppies as it 
were but in Cart, that is he 
takes the Thought of Another 
but keeps to his- Own Manner of 
Executing it; This was frequent- 
ly done by Raffdele after the 
Antique, Parmeggtano, and 3<?f- 
ttfla Franco Thus Coppied Raf- 
faele, and Michelangelo ; and fo 
Rubens Coppied Raffaclc, Ti- 
tian., Pordonane, T c. of which 
I have many Inftancse. Inthefe 
Cafes the Mailer will be Evi- 
dently feen but being mix’d with 
the Idea of Other Men this 
Compound Work will be very 
different • from one Intirely his 
Own.’ • • , 

> *S z ' 


In 
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In Drawings one finds a great 
Variety, from their being Fnft 
Thoughts, ( which often arc very 
Slight, but Spirituous Scrabbles,) 
or more Advanced, or Fmiih’d. 
So fomc arc done one Way, 
feme Another ; a Pen, Chalk’s, 
Wafhes of all Colours, height- 
ned with White, Wet, or Dry, 
or not Beightned All the 
Matters have *had the Firft Kind 
of Vauety, tho’ Some more than 
Others theie are few Fimfh’d 
Woiks of, 'Tttiano,' Bajfano, 

‘ Tintoretto , Bsccw Bandincllt , Cc- 
‘rcggio, i Annibale Car sect, and 
Others, I mean Tew in propor- 
tion to the Number of the Draw- 
ings which we ! have of Them , 
which indeed may ’be laid of 
themfAlI, tho’, of thofc I have 
nam’d more particularly, But of 



Rubens, Gnifeppino, Paolo Fari- 
nnto, Pn, notice to , ' Michelangelo, 
Ltonardo da Vinct Many 'Inch 
are feen, Btaggio Bologneje raiely 
made any other. And of Par- 
meggtano, BnttiHa"Framo, Pie- 
rtno ‘ del Vagd, Pplidcro',' Giulio 
Romano, Andrea del '’Sarto, and 
even of Raffhelc himfelf-on fre- 
quently fees Finiflfd Drawings. 
As -for the ‘Latter 'I-Ciri'd of Va- 
liety ’tis to 'be found chiefly in 
Rajfaele, Polidoro, and Parmcg- 
gi^no , whereas Michelangelo, Bac- 
cio Bandmellu, Biaggto Bolognefe", 
Giulio Romano, Bant fin Franco, 
Paolo Farm a to, Cangiagio, Paf- 
ferotio, and tire two Z uccaros kept 
generally to the fame Manner ; 
&nd‘ fome of them are veiy re- 
markable for it. 
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There "are Inftances (Laftly) 
of fome whole Manners have 
been chang’d by fome Unlucky 
Circumftancc'. Poor JnmMe 
Ctiracci ! He funk at once, his 
great Spirit was fubdu’d by the 
Barbarous Ufage of Cardinal Far- 
ntfe , who fora Work which will 
be one of the Principal Orna- 
ments of Rome Co long as the 
Palace of that Name remains, 
which cod that vaft Genius ma- 
ny years Inceffant Studs artel 
Application, and which he had 
all poflible reafon to hope would 
have been rewarded in fuch a 
Manner as to have made him 
EafV theHemamder of his Life ; 
For This \V ork that Infamous 
Ecclefiaftiqk paid him as if he 
had been an Ordinary* Mecha- 
nic!: After this Ire liv’d not 

-- *• 1 . 
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long, Painted but little, ahd 
that in no degree equal to what 
he had done before 

Wl.y couldjl thou not 0 Annibale fetflain 
Thy Odious Wrongs with goitrous difdain? 
Why jink beneath their might that Futdre 

( times 

Mig/jt do Thee Right, and cmfe his Purpled 
(Crimes ? 

Unhappy M an ' how gieat thy Virtues' 
(were if 

Oh that thou hadjl had Fortitude to bear C 
Ttse Ills that Fate allotted to thy Share : -r 
Vninltyhl for Fate allotted too thy fall, 
Fate uncmttrolablc that go-items all ; v. 
Or Fate, or what we Providence may\ 
(calU 

Fife other Thoughts had jilCd thy lab'ring 
(Mind, 

Thoughts totheWorld, and toThy fdf more > 
, ( kind: 

Tranfiendent was thy Art , no reafon Why 
Secanfe 'ttnas unrewarded itmttji dye: 

Tn- 
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Injur'd thou rnrt. But why nmp Annibale, 
Why He, and not the Guilty Pi elate fall ? 

Guido Rem from a Ponee-lilx 
affluence of Fortunce the Juft 
Reward of his Angclick Works; 
fell to a Condition like that of 
a Hned Servant to one who lup- 
plv’d him with Money foi what 

he did at a fix’d late, and That 
by his being Bewitch d with a 
Paffion lor Gaming, whcicby he 
loft vaftSumms of Monel, and 
even what he Got in dus his 

Curled Madnels. Thole of his 
Works theielort w inch he did in 
thisUnhappy part o! his Life may 

eafily be conniv’d to be in a 

■ffbrent Strle hom what he 
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did before, which in fonie things* 
that is in the Airs of his heads 
(in the Gracious Kind) had a 
Delicacy ill them peculiar td 
Himfelt; and almoft more than 
Humane. But I mull not mul- 
tiply Inltances. Parmcggiano is 
One that alone takes in ait the fe- 
veral kinds of Variation, One 
fees (in his Drawings) all the fe- 
Veral Manners of Handling; Pen, 
Red Chalk, Black Chalk, Waft- 
ing, with, and without Heighten- 
ing ; on all Colom’d Papers, and 
in all the Degrees of Goodnefs, 
from the loweft of the Indiffe- 
rent up to the Sublime ; I can 
pioduce Evident Proofs of this 
in fo cafy a Gradation that one 
cannot deny but that he that did 
This, might do That, and very 
probably did fo ; And thus one 
T may 



niay Afcend, and Defend, like 
the Angels on Jacob's, Ladder 
wliofe Foot was upon die Earth, 
but its top reach'd to, Heaven. 

And. this Great Man bad his 
Unlucky Circumflance, he became 
Mad after the Pbijofopher’s 

Stone, and did but very bttl? in 
Painting, or Drawing aha wards ; 
Judge what that was, and whe- 
ther there was not qn alteration 
of Style from what lie had done 
before this Devil poflcfi’d him,. 
His Creditors endeavour’d to Ex- 
orcife him, and did him fomc 
Good, for lie fet hiinfelf to 
Wotk again in his Own Way i 
But if a Drawing I Iiavc of ium 
of a Lucretia be That ftc made 
for his Laft Picture, as it proba- 
bly is ( [Vafin fays That u as thy 
Subject or ir,) ’ris an Evident 
‘ proof 



proof nis Decay, ’tis Good in- 
deed, bin it wa'rits milch of die 
Delicacy Which is commonly 
(ceil ill his Wolfs, And fo I al- 
ways thought before I knew, or 
Itnagin’d ic to be done in this his 
Ebb of G'enius. 

Thus it is evident that to be 
Godd Cdntiaiffett'rs in Judging of 
Hands Wfc nltift extend our 
Thought’s to all the Parts of the 
Lives, and t<3 all the Circunlftarices 
of the fvHtltrs ; to the Various 
Lindt, and Degrfeesof Goodnelsof 
t lie it Wolfs, and hot confine our 
felves toOric Manner only, and 
a Certain Excellency found only 
in Sotne things they have done, 
upori which Some have form’d 
their Ideas of thofe Extraordina- 
ry Men,’ but veiy Nairow, and 
Impcifcft Ones. 


Great 
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Great Care muTt be taken as 
to the Genmnefs of the Works on 
which zve form our Ideas of the 
Mailers fo r abundance of things 
are attributed to Them, chiefly 
to Thofe that are mod Famous 
yviitch They never law. 

If two, or more confiderable 
Mailers refcmble each other, the 
moll Confiderable uliially Fa- 
thers the Worts of them both : 
Thus Jnntbale lias the Honour, 
or die Difgrace of much of ivliat 
was done by Lodovico y or dgolti- 
no Caracci; and many of our 
Carlo Marattt's are or Gitfcp- 
pe Chiari, ot Come Other of 
bis Schollars ; a Coppy, or an 
Imitation of a Great Alan, or 
even die Work of an Obl'curc 
hand that has any Similitude to 
His, is prcpl'cntly of Him. Nay 
• Pifturcs, 
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Fidlures, or Drawings are fre- 
quently Chriftned, (as they call it) 
Arbitrarily, or Ignorantly, . as A- 
varice, Vanity, or Caprice has 
directed. I believe there, are fetv 
Collections without Inkances of 
thefe Mif-named Works, Some 
that I have feen are Notorious 
fork. Nor do I pretend that my 
Own has not Some few on which 
I would not have the leak depen- 
dance jn forming an Idea of the 
Makers whofe Names they bear. 
They ate as I found them, and 
may be Rightly Chrijlneel for 
ought I know ; I leave the Mat- 
ter as Doubtfiill, in Hopes of 
Future Difcoverics ; But a Name 
I Know, or Believe to be Wrong 
I never fuffet to remain, I cither 
cxpunge.it, and leave the Work 
without Any, Or give it fuch as 
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I am Allured, ot have Proba- 
ble Arguments to Relieve is 
Right, r 1 

It canritbr be deny’d but that 
This is a coiifidcrabie DifcoUrage- 
rfient to One that is delirous td 
be a Connoijfeu * •, not much t7ti- 
like That which perplexes feme 
Godd People whert they reflect 
Upon the many Contrary Opini- 
ons ; pretended to be of Divine 
Authority. But as in That Cafe 
there are certain Fundamental, 
Self-Evident, ot Dcmonftrable 
Principles, or fudi whole Autho- 
rity is fufficientiy eilabhih’d by 
Rational Arguments, to which 
Principles a Man may always 
have recoUffe, and by compa- 
ring Doftrines pretended to be 
frdm God with Thefe be able to 

judge for Himfelf of the Truth 
* 
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of fuch Picter\ces . So heretheie 
are certain Pidtures, and Draw- 
ings of feveraf of the Mailers, 
chiefly qf the tpoft Confideiablc 
oqes, that a Beginner in the bu- 
finefs of a Connoijfciir will find 
at his firft fettmg out, and al- 
ways meet with in his Way that 
will feive him as Safe, and Suffi- 
cient Guides m, This Affau 
Such are Thofe whofe Genur- 
nefs is abundantly eftabliffied 
by Hiftory, Tradition, and Uni- 
veifal Confent , As the Works 
of Raffaele m the Vatican , and 
at Hampton-Court , Thofe of 
Coreggio in the Cupolla at Par- 
ma , of Annibale Caracci in the 
Gallery of Farnefe at Rome , of 
Van-pjck in many Families in 
England, 'and a great many more 
of Thcfe, and Other Matters all 
over Europe. ' The 
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TheDefcriptions of Worts in 
Vafari, Cindli and other V/ii- 
ters, or the Prints extant of them 
prove abundance of Pictures, 
and Drawings to be Genuine, Sup- 
pofing them not to be Coppies ; 
which their Excellency may be 
as Certain a Proof of to a Good 
Judge of That, and Propor- 
tionably to one that ts Left Ad- 
vanced in Thar branch of Sci- 
ence. 

Tiie General Confent of Con- 
notjfcurs is what I believe will be 
allow’d to be Sufficient to confli- 
tute a Picture, or a Drawing to be 
a Guide in diis Cafe. 

Many Mailers have fomerhing 
fo Remarkable, and Peculiar chat 
their Manner in General is foon 
known, and the Pert in Thclc 
Kinds fufficicntlv appear co be 
Gc- 



Genuine fo ' that a Young Cost- 
tioilfeur can be in no Doubt con- 
cerning Them. 

Now tho’ feme Mafters differ 
exceedingly from Themfelvts, 
yet in AU there is fomthing of 
the fame Man ; As in all the 
Stages of our Lives there is a 
General Refeniblance ; fomthing 
Of the fame Traits are feen in 
otir Old Faces as we had in our 
Youth ; When we have fix’d a 
few of the Works of the Mafters 
as Genuirie, Thefe Will Diredt Us 
in the Difcovfcry of Otheis, with 
Greater, ot Leflet degrees of Pro- 
bability as the Similitude be- 
twixt Them, and Thofe already 
allow’d to be GenUmc happens 
to be. 

An Idea of the mod Confide^ 
fable Mafters who have had a 
.LJ great 
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oreat Variety in , them may be 
foon gotten as to their moft 
Common Manner, and General 
Character, which by feeing 

antes, and Drawings, with Care, 

and Obfervation will be im 
prov’d, and Enlarg’d perpetual- 

^ And there are Some Mafters 
who when you have feen two or 
three of their Work will be 
known again caf.ly, having had 
but very litdc Variety in the 
Manned or Somthmg fo pe- 
culiar throughout as to difeover 
them immediately. 

As for Obfcure Mafters, or 
thole whole Works are hide 
known ’tis impolfible to have 

any lull Idea ot Them, andcon- 
fiuently to know to whom to 

attribute a Work of their hand 
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when -we happen to meet \vith 
them. lt * * 

When we are at a tofs, and 
kiiozu not to what Hand to attri- 
bution Pitture, or Drawing it is 
of ufe to consider of ivhat Age, 
''and what' School it Probably is; 
This will reduce the Enquiry in- 
to a Narrow'-Compafs, ana of- 
tentimes 'lead Us ,to the'Mafter 
we are fecking' for. So that be- 
ficles 1 the Hiftory of the Particu- 
lar' Matters;' 'which (as has been 
feen already) ' is neceflary to be 
known by every one that Would 
be Omnoiffettrs in Hands ; The 
General One of the Art, and the 
Characters of the feVeral Schools 
is fo too. Of the JFirft I have 
oecafionjUr given fome few 
Touches throughout This, and 
my Former Book ; Of the other 
1 f U z I 
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I fjiall make Light Sketches , jn 
the id Part of This, referring 
you for the. Whole to. the Ac- 
counts at large in the Authors 
who have profelledly treated on 
Thofe Subjects. . , 

- He that would be a Good 
ponnoijfeur in Hands mull know 
how to Diftipguilh Clearly, and 
Readily, not only betwixt One 
thing, and Another, but when 
two Different things nearly Re- 
femble, for This ,ne will very 
Often have accafion to do, as ’tis 
ealy to obferve by what has been 
laid already. But I fhall have a 
further occafion to .enlarge on 
this particular, 

Laftly, To attain that branch of 
Science of zvhtch ] have been treat- 
ing a Particular application toThat 
‘vjcrj thing is retjutjite. A Man may 
- ' be 
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be a Good Painter, and a Good 
Connoijfeur as to the Merit of a 
Pidture, or Drawing, and may- 
have feen all the Fine ones in 
the World, and not know any- 
thing of This Matter ; ’Tis a 
thing intirely diftindt from all 
Thefe Qualifications, and requires 
a Turn pf thought accordingly. 
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JJTi . ihat- is done in 
Picture is done by In- 
vention ; Or from the 
Life ; Or from another 
Or Laftly ’tis a Com- 
of One, or More of 


ic 
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The term Picture I here un- 
derhand at large as fignifying a 
Painting, Drawing, Graving, ©V. 

Perhaps nothing that is done 
is Properly, and Stridfly Inven- 
tion, but derived from fomthing 
already Teen, tho’ fomtimes 
Compounded, and jumbled into 
Forms which Nature never produ- 
ced : Thefe Images laid up in 
our Minds are tire Patterns by 
which we Work when we do 
what is faid to be done by In- 
vention ; juft as when we follow 
Nature before our eyes, the on- 
ly difference being that in die 
Latter cafe thefe Ideas ate frefh 
taken in, and immediately made 
ufe of, in the other they have been 
repofited there, and are left 
Clear, and Lively, 


So 
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So That is faid to be done by 
the Life which is done the thing 
intended to be reprefented be- 
ing fet before us, tho’ we neither 
follow it Intirely, nor intend fo 
to do, but Add, or Retrench by 
the help of preconceiv’d Ideas 
of a Beauty, and Perfection we 
imagine Nature is capable of, 
tho’ ’tis Rarely, or Never found. 

We opfay a Picture is done by 
the Life as well when the Object 
reprefented is a thing Inanimate, - 
as when ’tis an Animal ; and 
the work of Art, as well as Na- 
ture ; But then for DiftinCtion 
the term Still-Life is made 
ufe of as occasion requires. 

A Copy is the Repetition of a 
Work already done when the 
Artifl endeavours to , follow 
That ; As he that Works by In- 
, vention,- 
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vention, of the Life endeavour- 
ing to Coppy Nature, fcen, or 
Conceived makes an Original. 

Thus not only That is an Ori- 
ginal Painting that is done by In- 
vention, or the Life Imediatly ; 
but That is fo too which is done 
by a Drawing, or Sketch fo done; 
That Drawing, 'or Sketch not 
being Ultimately intended to be 
followed, but ufed only as a 
help towards the bettei imitation 
of Nature, whether Prefent, or 
Abfent. 

And tho’ this Drawing, or 
Sketch is Thus ufed by Another 
hand than that by which 'tis 
made, what is fo done cannot be 
faid to be a Copy : die Thought 
indeed is partly borrowed, but 
the Work is Original. 

For the fame reafon if aPidure 
be'made after Another, and afeer- 
X wards 



dcavour’d to be improved bp 
Rid ms ; So fat as His hand has 
-gone is therefore Original, the 
reft lemains pme Coppy. But 
when lie has thus wrought upon 
.Original Drawings (ot which I 
haye alfo many fnftances,) the 
Drawing loofes not its fxift De- 
nQiyination, 'risan Original ftill, 
made by two (cvci al Matters. 

, The Ideas of Betrcr, and Worfc 
arc geneially attached to the 
Terms Original, and Coppy ; 
and that with good reafon 5 not 
only becaufe Goppies are ufually 
made .by InfetiOut Hands, but 
becailfc thb’Jie that males die 
Coppy is as Good, or ,cyen a 
Better Matter than, he^that made 
thaOrigmal (whatever may hap- 
pen jlaicly, and by Accident,) 
Ordinarily the Coppy will fall 
fliott 1 Oin Hands 'cannot reach 
what 
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what our Minds have conceiv’d ; 
’tis God alone whole works an- 
fwer to his Ideas. In making 
an Ougmal our Ideas are taken 
from Nature ; which the Works 
of Art cannoc equal: When 
we Goppy ’tis thcfe Defcdhve 
Works of Art we take our Ideas 
from ; Thofc aie the utmoft we 
endeavour to arrive at ; and 
thcfe lower Ideas too oiu Hands 
fail of executing perfectly : An 
Original is the Ecc}io of the 
Voice of Nature, a Coppy is 
the Eccho of [that Eccho. More- 
over, tho’ the Mailer that Gop- 
pics be Equal (n Gehcial to 
him whole work he follows, yet 
m the Panicular Mannei of that 
Mailer he is. to imitate he may 
not : V'an-Dyck (for Example) 
might have as fine a Pencil as 
Cttfcggio ; Pdrmeggiana might 
handle 
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wards gone over by Invention, 
or the Life, not followingThat,bur 
endeavouring to improve upon 
it, it Thus becomes an Original. 

But if a Piifhire, or Drawing 
be Coppy'd, and the Manner of 
Handling be imitated, tho’with 
fome liberty fo as not to follow 
every Stroalc, and Touch itceafc 
not to be a Coppy ; as chat is 
truly a Tranlkrion where the 
Sence is kept tho’ it be not ex- 
actly Literal. 

If a Larger Piflure be Coppied 
tho’ in Little, and what was 
donein Oyl is imitated with Wa- 
ter-colours, or Crayons, that 
firft Picture being Only endea- 
vour’d to be follow’d as clofe 
as polfible with Thofe Ma- 
terials, and in thofe Dirnentions, 
This is as truly a Coppy as if it 
were done as Large, and in the 
lame 



lame Manner as the Ordinal. 

There arc fome Piftures, and 
•Drawings which are neither Cop- 
Pies, nor Originals, as bein 

If ?n 7 3nd Partl y c ’ odl ei. 

a Hiftory, or laige Com- 
pofition, or even a Single Pig Ure 
a Face or more-is incerted Con 
pied from what has been’ 1 P " 
^ the Life, fuchS^L 
not intirely Original. Neither 
, tllat S °> nor Intirely Coppy 
where the Whole Thought ^ 
wken,_ but the Manner of the 
Coppiet ufed as to the Colour 
mg, and Handling. A Conn 
Retouch’d in Some places b/fn 
Mention, or the Lift is of ’this 
(Equivocal kind. I have fevera 

&®w-* ppied after 'Sd 

r for exam 

P^and then Heighmed, and eS 

X 2 deavour’d 


" crq 
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handle a Pen, or Chalk as well 
as Raff ade ; but Van-Dycl, was 
not fo Excellent in the Manner 
of Cor egg to, nor Varmeggiano in 
that of Rajfaele as they Them- 
felves were : Daftly, In making 
an Original we have a Vaft La- 
titude as to the Handling, Co- 
louring, Drawing, Expre/fion,^ c. 
in Coppying we are Confin’d ,* 
Confcqucnciy a Coppy cannot 
have the Freedom, and Spirit of 
an Original , fo that tho’ he that 
made chc Ougmal, Coppics his 
Own Work it cannot be expected 
it fhould be as well. 

But tho' it be Generally nue 
that a Coppy is Inferiour to an 
Original it may fo happen 
that it may be Better , As when 
the Coppy is done 'by ’a much 
Better hand , an Excellent Matter 
can no more fink dbwn to the 
J Bid- 
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Badncfs of feme Works than the 
Author of fuch can rife to the. 
Other’s Excellence. A Coppy of 
a very Good Picture is preferra- 
blc to an Indifferent Original ; 
for There the Invention is feen 
almoft: Intire, and a great deal 
of the Expreffion, and Difpofi- 
tion, and many times good Hints 
of the Colouring, Drawing, and 
other Qualities. An Indifferent 
Original has nothing that is Ex- 
cellent, nothing that touches, 
which fucli a Coppy I am fpeak- 
ing of Has, and that in propor- 
tion to its Goodnefs as a. Cop- 

Py- 

When we confidcr a Picture 
or a Drawing, and theQueftion 
is whether ’tis a Coppy, or an 
Original ’the State of that Que- 
ll ion will be 

I. In thole very Terms. 

II. Is 
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II. Is this of fuch a Hand, or 
after him ? 

III. Is fuch a Work, feen to 
be of fuch a Matter, Originally of 
Him, or a Coppy after fome 
Other? 

Lattly, Is it done by This 
Matter from the Life, or Inven- 
tion ? or Coppy’d after fome 
Other Pifture of his Own ? 

In the Firft of thefe Cafes nei- 
ther the Hand, nor the Idea is 
known ; In the Second the Idea 
Is fuppos’d to be fo, but not 
the Hand ; In the Third the 
Hand is known, but not die Idea, 
and m the Laft both the Han I 
and the Idea is known, bet r, 
whether his Original, or Cop- 


1 - 7 - 

There arc certain Arguments 
made nfe of in determining up- 
on one, or more at thefe Que- 
ftions 
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ttions which' arc to be rejected ; If 
there are two Pictures ot the fatae 
Subject) the fame Number of Fi- 
gures, the fame Attitudes, Colours, 
'iS c. it will by no means follow 
that One is a Coppy ; for the 
Mailers have frequently repeated 
their Works either to pleafe 
ThemfelVes, or Other people, 
who feeing, and liking One havfc 
deiited Another like it. Some 
have fancied the Gicac Mafteis 
made no Finilh’d Drawings, as 
not having Time, or Patience 
fufficient, and therefore pro- 
nounce all Such to be Coppies ; I 
will not oppofe this Falle Rea- 
foning by iomthing in the Same 
way, tho’ I might ; (1 hate Ar- 
guments^ hominbn, becauie if 
1 difpute’ 'tis not foi Victory but 
Truth) but let the Drawing have 
the Other Good Properties of ah 
Original Thole will be ArgiS- 
Y ments 
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ments in ic’s favour which thcFi- 
nifhing cannot Overthrow, 01 fo- 
mucli as Weaken. Nor will the 
Numbcis of Drawings which we 
have here in England, which are 
attributed to' Raffaele, or any o- 
tlier Mailer be any Argument* 
iiot only again ft the Originality 
of any One of them in particular 
(for that for certain it cannot be) 
no, nor even that Some of them 
mull be Coppies. That thefe 
Great men made Vafl Numbers 
of Drawings is Ceitain, and often- 
times many for the lame Work; 
And that they aie hardly to be 
found ih Italy is nothing to the 
purpofe ; die iliches of England , 
Holland , France, and other Coun- 
tries of Europe may well be lup- 
poled to have drawn .away by 
much the greatell Number of 
what Curiolities could be had. 
But 1 1 ave no Inclination to dwell 
wow 



upon fuch a poor, and low way 
of Arguing, and fo Unworthy of 
a Cannoijfeur ; Let us judge from 
the things Thcmfclvcs, and what 
we See, and Know, and Thus On- 
ly- 

I. There are feme Pictures, and 
Drawings which are feen to be O- 
nginals, tho’ the Hand, and Man- 
ner of Thinking are neither of 
them known, and that by theSpirit, 
and Freedom of them : which 
fomtimes appears to fuch a de- 
gree as to Afiure us ’tis impoflible 
they fhould be Coppies. But we 
cannot fay on the contrary when 
we fee a Tame, Heavy Handling 
that 'tis not Original meerly upon 
That account, becaufe there have 
been mapy Bad Originals, and 
fome Good Mailers have fallen 
into a Fceblenefs of Hand, cfpc- 
cially in their Old Age. 

Somtimcs tlicre appears fuch a 

“ “ V - 



the Drawing, and Handling J ^ 

Thefebeall.ofamc%andr_ 

^oSSc P jfoa^p:j 
X&fee aW^andla- 

acnious Invention a judicious 
nifpofition, but waht o£ Harmo- 

gfcraccfubandNoblcAcbo^, 
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but 111 perform ’d, filly Airs of 
Heads, Bad Drawing, a Low Taft 
of Coloui'ine;, and aTimerous, or 
Heavy HanS, This we may be AC 
Cured is a Coppy in a degree pro- 
portionable to the difference we 
lee in the Head, and Hand. that 
contributed to the production of 
this Linfy-tyaolfey performance. 

II. To know whether a Pidhtrc, 
or Drawing be of the Hand of 
fuch a Mailer, or After him One 
mull he fo well acquainted with 
the Hand of that Mafter as to be 
able to diftinguifh whar is Genu- 
ine, from what is not /o ; The 
Bell Counterfeiter of Hands can- 
not do it fo well as to deceive a 
good Connoijfeur ; the Handling, 
me Colouring, the Drawing the 
Airs of Heads, Some, nay All of 
thefe difeover the Author j More, 
or Lefs Earfily however as the 
Manner of tire Mailer happens 

to 
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to be ; What is highly Finilhccl 
(for Example) is bore cafily Imi- 
tated .'than what isLoofe, ; and 
Free. • 

’Tisimpoffiblc for anyone to 
transform himlelf imediadyj and 
become exadbly Another Mari ; a 
liand that has been always moving 
in a certain manner cannot at Once,’ 
or by a few Occasional Effays get 
into a different kind of motion, 
and be as Perfect at it as he that 
practices it continually : ’Tis the 
fame in Colouring, and Drawing ; 
they arc as impoifible to be Coun- 
terfeited as the Handling : Every 
Man will Naturally, and Una- 
voidably mix Som thing of Him- 
felf in all he does if lie Coppies 
with any degree of Liberty : If he 
attempts to follow his Original 
Servilely, and Exadlly, That can- 
not but have a Stiffhels which will 
eafily diftinguifli-what is So done- 
* . tom 



from what is perform’d Natural- 
ly, Eafily, and without Reftraint. 

I have perhaps one of the 
greateft Curiofities of This Jcind 
that can be fecn, becaufe I have 
both the Coppy, and the Origi- 
nal ; both are of Great Mailers, 
the Coppier was moreover the 
Difciple of him he endeavour’d 
to Imitate, and had Accuftom’d 
hinifelf to do io, for I have feve- 
ral Inftances of it, which I am 
very certain of tho’ I have not 
feen the Originals. Michelangelo 
made That I am now fpeaking 
of, and which I Joyfully^purcha- 
fed lately of one that had juft 
brought it from Abroad ; ’tis a 
Drawing with a Pen upon a large 
half fheet, and confifts of 3 Stan- 
ding Figures : the Coppy is of 
Battifta Franco, and which I have 
had feveral "years, and always 
judg’d it to be what I Now find 
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it is. ’Tis an amazing thing to fee 
how Exactly the Mealures are fol- 
low’d for it does not appear to 
have been done by any other 
help than the Corrcctne/s of the 
Eye, if it has been trac’d off, or 
meafur’d thtoughotit ’tis as 
ftrangc that the Liberty Ihould 
be prcferV’d that is (ten m it , 
Battijts has alfo been evaCt m 
following ei erV ftroak, even what 
is purely Accidental, and without 
any meaning ; fo that one would 
thmk he endeavour’d to make as 
juft a Coppj as poflible, both as 
to the Freedom, and Esiiftnds 
But Fhmfelf is teen tliroughout 
moft apparently as great a Mi- 
llet as lid Was he could no more 
Counterfeit the Vigorous, Blunt 
peh of Mtchclttngelo, and that 
Terrible Fite that is alivaysfcen in 
Him than he could have manag'd 
the Club of Hercules 

I 
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lam well aware ofthc Objedlion 
that will be made to what I am 
laying founded upon the Inftan- 
ces of Copp'ies that have deceiv’d 
very Good Painteis who have 
judg’d them ro bo of the Hands 
mey were, only, Counterfeits of, 
and eyen ,whcnThcfc Hands have 
beehrtheir Own , To, which I an- 
feer, ; |I ; 

, i. A Manfhay be a very, good 
gamier, and not a good Connotffc- 
ur, in This particular. ‘ To know, 
and diftmguiih Hands, and to be 
able yo make a goodPidlurc are 
very different Qualifications, and 
require a very" different,. Tjurn of 
Thought, , and,, both a particular 
Application. > „ , , //, 

2-. .’Tis' jprobable thole that 
have’bcen^ Tniis’ ; miftaken have 
been tooprccipitate.ingivihgtheir 
Judgments’, And' not having any 
Doubt upon tire Matter have prb- 
Z nounced 
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nounced without much Exanu- 

M Laftl Y , Admitting it to be true 

that there have been Inftancc^o 

cwsasssasss 

t0 /r / w hich 'however I do not 

ffecTh >« uft nced i hapi 

K?, ul s“nrs^ bc 

. ‘ is \\Micthcr a Work fecn 
^ bc of ueha Matter is Origi- 
SlyofHta, or aCoppyafter 

f ° And here the 

be Whetberas picture, or 
of fuch Mi o His Idea isal- 

Dra "' m§ Andifit be judg’d the 
fo in it: An d ‘ t QnginaUy of 

Thong t ft farther Enquiic 
Whether he who did the Work 
under consideration endeavoured 
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co follow that Other Matter as 
well as lie could, fo as to make 
what he did properly a Coppy ; 
Or took (uch a Libercy as that his 
Work thereby becomes an Origi- 
nal. 

This mixture, the Hand of 
One, and the Idea of Another is 
very frequently feen in the Works 
of Some of the greateft Mailers. 
Raff title has much of the Antique 
in his, not only Imitations, but 
Coppies. Parmeggiano , and Bat- 
tista Franco drew after Rajfaele, 
and Michelangelo ; and the Latter 
made abundance of Drawings 
from the Antique having had an 
Intention to Etch a Book of that 
kind. Rubens drew very much 
from Other Mailers, efpecially 
from Rajfaele ; almoft all that Bi- 
aggio Botognefe did was Borrowed 
from Raffaele, - or Parmeggiano, 
or Imitations of their way of 
Z z Think- 
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Thinking. Sur this mixture is 
Rarely, or'Ncvet'feliii in Leonardo 
' da V 'net, Michelangelo, Coregglo, 
and Others: Giiiho'jRom/mo, and 
much more Poltdori had Cd im- 
' bib’d the Taft of the’Ancients'as 
to Think much in their Way,tb6’ 
cafily to be diftingbiftftd however. 
It would be too tedious to 'b’e 
more paiticular , TJiofe who ac- 
quaint tliemfelvcs throughly with 
■the Works' of rhefe Great 'men 
■’will fiunifti themfelves with Ob- 
Tervations 'of Tins lind fiiffici- 
enc fot their putpole : And This 
he thaf would judge in the pre- 
ient Cafeniuft do, for ’ns obvi- 
ous die only way to know Whethei 
’the Idea, -and > the Hand are of 
Mattel. is bv beinrr n 



as an Originator not, he mull 
'clearly conceive wliat are. the juft 
Definitions j'hYa' CoppyV'ahd an 
‘Original, ds. r diftinguifh’d from 
'eath' "other.. 0 n ‘‘ ’ 

""j IV.. C6ppies' , madc by a Ala- 
‘ftef after, nis Own \Vork are dis- 
coverable by being well acquain- 
ted" with what that Mailer did 
when he followed Nature; Thcfe 
Ihall have a Spirit, a Freedom, a 
Naturalnefs which even He can- 
not put into what he Coppies 
from his Own'Work, as has been 
noted already.' ' 

As'foc Prints, tho’ what ,1 have 
been fayiugriotonly in thePrefent, 
but Precedent Chapters is for.' the 
mod part applicable to Them 
as well as to Pictures, and Draw- 
mgs^which I have all along had 
aim oft." wholly’ in my Mind , ) yet 
there being' fomthing'Peculiar to' 

Thefe I have chofeto' ltfervcWhat 
• • ,u. . j ' j 
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I had to fay concerning Them in 
particular to This place. 

Prints whether Grav’d in Mor- 
tal, or Wood, Etch’d or Mez,z..o- 
Tin£lo are a Core of Works done 
in fuch a Manner as is not fo 
proper as that whereby Paintings, 
or Drawings are performed, it 
noc being poffible by It to make 
any thing lo Excellent as in the 
Others. ^But This way of Work- 
ing is Cholen upon Othci Ac- 
counts, fuch as that thereby great 
Numbers are produced inilead 
of One, lo that the thing comes 
into Many hands ; and that at an 
Ealy Price. 

Of Prints there are two Kinds : 
Such as are done by the Mailers 
rhemfelves wiiofe Invention the 
Work is ; and fuch as ace done 
by Men not pietending to In- 
vent, but only to Coppy (m Their 
way} Orher 'men’s Works. 


The 
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The Latter fort of Prints are 
always profefs’d Coppies with ra- 
fted: to the Invention, Compe- 
tition, ' Manner ‘ of Defigning, 
Grace, and Greatnefs. But Thefe 
Prints may be ,alfo Coppied as 
they frequently are, and to know 
what are So, and what are Origi- 
nals is by being well acquainted 
with the Hands of the Graver,, or 
Etcher, who in This refpeft are 
the Mailers, as the Painter from 
whom They Coppied were, to 
Them! 

The Former Sort may again be 
Subdivided into three Kinds, i. 
Thole they have done* after a 
Painting of their Own. z. Thoic 
done after a Drawing alfo done, 
by Themfelves, or Laftly what is 
Dcfign’d- upon the Plate, which 
has been Somtimes done efpeci- 
ally in Etching. The i ft of thefe 
are Coppies after their Own 
Works ; 
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Works, ‘and fomay the zd,or they, 
may nor, 'according as the Draw- 
ing they have made previoufly to, 
ic happens to he; but Both are ; 
fo'btit in Part,, ‘"what is Thus 
done .bei^g ‘ a Different way of 1 
Working. 1 , Stic 'if it be Deffgn’cf 
on the Plate ’tis 'a Lind of Draw-' 
mg (as tile Others are) thof in'a 1 
Mannet Different From , the, reft,! 
but ’tis’pttfcly', and properly 6rt^ 

° And’thc Hands of 'tiie'Maftcrs'i 
are to be known m This wavdas 1 
iri allQtheis, and fcAvliat aroGe-j 

nume'(dh'd what aietoppiesjand 
i jBih. 1 >') n rr J on i 

howd^r Or iei ' p willful j t 

J The Excellence /jf a Trine, as 
of a Drawing 6'dnfiffi', not paiti-' 
cularlj in file Handling , , This is' 
but One; and ' iven 'one of the 
Lead confiderablc* parts of 1 it, 11 
’Tis ,thd ’’fnvintion, ! the Grace,' 
and Greatncfs, and diofe Tnnci- 1 

nal 
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pal tilings elide in the firft place 
arc to be regarded. There is bet- 
ter Graving, a finer Burin in ma- 
ny Worthlefs Prints than in thofe 
of Marc Antonio , but th'ofe of 
Him chat come after Raffaelc are 
Generally more eftcem’d than 
even thofe which arc Grav'd by 
the Matters themfelvcs ; tho’ the 
Exprcifion, the Grace, and Great* 
ncls, and other Properties where- 
in that Inimitable Man (b much 
exccll’d all Mankind appear to be 
but Faintly maik’d if compar’d 
with what Raff a tie himfelt lias 
done ; yet even Thar Shaddow 
of Him has Beauties that Touch 
the Soul beyond what the Bell; 
Original "Works of Moft of the 
Odier Matters tho’ very confider- 
ahle ones can do, And thismuft be 
faid too, that jho’ Marc Antonios 
Graving come far fkort of v;hat 
Raff title lnmfelf did, all others 
A a that 



that have made Prints after Raf- 
fetele conic vaftly fhort of Him, 
becaufc He has Better imitated 
what is moil Excellent in that Be- 
loved, Wonderful Man than any 
Other has done. 

The Prints Etch’d by the Ma- 
ilers Themfelves ; fitch as thofe 
of V arm eggi. mo, jinnibnlc Ceirtic- 
ci , and Gutdo Rent, ("who are the 
Chief of thofe of whom we have 
Works of Tin's kind) are Con- 
liderablc upon the Same Ac- 
count) not for the Handling, 
but the Spirit, the Expreflion, rlic 
Drawing, and otliei the molt- Ex- 
cellent Properties of a Pi<fhirc,or 
Drawing ; tho’ by the Nature of 
the W°rk they are nor equal to 
what they have done in Thofe 
ways of \V orking. 

And ’tis further to be obfcrv’d, 
that as Prints cannot be fo good 
as Drawings they abate in the 
Good- 


Goodnefs they have by the Wear- 
ing of the Plates ; They thus be- 
come to have Lefs Beauty, Lefs 
Spirit, the Expreftion is Fainter, 
the Airs of the Heads are loft, 
and the Whole 'is the worfe in 
proportion as the Plate is worn : 
UrileG. it be too Hard at firft, 
and then thofe Prints are the Bet- 
ter that are taken after that Hard- 
ncfs is worn off. 

It were much to be wiih’d that 
all Who have apply’d thcmfelves 
to' the Coppying of Other mens 
Works by Prints (of what Kind 
ioever) had more ftudied to be- 
come Mailers in thofe Branches 
of Science which are neceliary to 
a J Painter (except what are Pecu- 
liar to, Them as (uch) than they 
have Generally done; their Works 
wouldThen have been much more 
defirable than they are. Some few 
indeed have done This, and their 
-Aai ■ Prints 
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Prints are p (kern'd accordingly. 

And ’Phis nmli be furdier ob- 
(ervcd to the Advantage of Prints 
as compar’d with Drawings, tho' 
they are by no means Equal to 
them upon Other accounts (as has 
been already noted) they are ufii- 
ally d o n c fi om t h e Fi n 1 Ih’d Work s 
of the Mahers, and fo are their 
Laftjtheir utmoft Thoughts on the 
Subjedt, whatever it be. So much 
for Punts. , 

There is one Ouahficatiqn ab- 
folutely neccflary to him (that 
would know' Hands, And diftih- 
guifh Coppies from ( Originals , 
As it alfo is fo wiiofoever would 
judge well of the Goadncfs of a 
Pidtare, or Drawing Or indeed 
of any thing ebe whatfoever, And 
with ivhicli therefore I will faith 
thi s Difcourfc , and that is, He 
muff ktiozo how, apd Hccuffom 
himfelf to Fake in, Retain, and 
Manage Clear , and ptjHnff Ideas. 
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To be able to diftinguifh be- 
twixt too things of a Different 
Species (efpecially if, thole are 
very much unlike)is what themoft 
Stupid' Creature is capable of, 
as to fay This is an Oak, and 
That a Willow ; but to" come 
into a Forrcft of a thoufand Oaks, 
and to know how to diftinguifh 
any One leaf of' all thofe Trees 
from any other whatfoever, and 
to form fo clear an Idea of that 
one, and to retain it fo clean as (if 
occafion lie) to know itfolongas its 
Ctiaredlerifticks remain requires 
better Faculties than every one is 
Matter of ; And yet T*his' may 
certainly be done. To fee the 
difference between a fine, Meta- 
phyfical notion, and a Dull Jcft ; 
Or ‘between a ' Dem’onftration, 
and an Argument but juft Proba- 
ble," TheCe are things which he 
that cannot do is rather a Brute, 
' ' dran 
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than a ^Rational Creature , But 
to difeern wherein tire difference 
confiffs when two Notions very 
nearly Refemble each other, but 
are not the Same , Or to fee the 
jull weight of an Aigument, and 
that through all its Artificial JDif- 
guifes , to do This ’tis neceflary 
to Gondeive, Diftinguilh, Metho- 
dize, and Compare Ideas in a 
maimer that few of All thofe 
.Multitudes that pretend to Rea- 
fomng have accuftomed them- 
lelves to But Thus to See, Thus 
Nicely to Diftinguilh things near- 
ly refemblmg one another, Whe- 
ther Vifible, or Immaterial, is 
the Bufincfi of a Connoijfeur ’Tis 
for wane of this Dlftinguilhing 
Facility that Some whom I have 
known, and from whiim one 
might Rcafonably have espefted 
better have blunder’d as Grolsly 
as if they had Miftaken a Coreggto 
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for a Rembrandt ; or (to fpeak 
more intelligibly to thofe who 
are not well acquainted with thefe 
things) an Apple for an Oyfter : 
ButLeffer Miftakes have been 
made perpetually when the dif- 
ference between the two Man- 
ners, That which we (aw before 
us, and That which it was judg’d 
to be, Whether as to the Mailers 
way of Thinking, or of Execu- 
ting his thoughts was neverthelefs 
very eafily difcernablc. 

’Tis as neceflary to a Connoif- 
feur as to a Fhilofopher, or Di- 
vine to be a good Lpgician ; 
The Same Faculties are employ’d, 
and in the Same manner, the Dif-. 
ference is only in the Subject 
i. He muft never undertake to 
make any Judgmenc without ha- 
ving in (sis Mind Certain, Deter- 
min’d Ideas, 'He muft not Think, 
or Talk at Random, and’ when, 
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lie is not Cleat in the thing; As 
thole Gentlemen Mr .'Lock (peaks 
of fomwhere tvho were dilputing 
warmly upon a certain Liquor 
in the Body, and might probably 
never have come to any Concluu- 
on if he had not put them upon 
fettling the Meaning of that Term 
Liquor; They talk'd all the while 
in the Clouds. 

2. A good Connoijfeitr will rake 
care not to Confound things in 
which there is a real Difference 
becaule of the Refemblance they 
may Seem to have. This he has 
perpetual occafion to be upon his 
guard ' agamft, for many times 
the Hands, and Manners of Diffe- 
rent Matters very near refemble 
each other : Miffakes .of This 
kind are very Common in Other 
Cafes. 

That there are Indifferent A'fti- 
ohs, that is, ' Such as ale neither 
- 1 Com- 
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Commanded, nor Forbidden paf- 
fes currantly with aimed Every 
body ; This is imagin'd to be a 
fort of Wad ground between the 
Frontiers of the two Empires of 
God, and the Devil ; but ’tis no 
other than Imaginary: For tho’ 
there ate Many Actions of which 
no Reveal’d, or Poffitivc Law has 
taken any notice, there are None 
which fall not under the cogni- 
zance of the Moral Law, the Law 
of Nature; and there is a Wide 
Difference between being left 
Free by One of Thefe, and Both 
of them. 

So it will be thought ’twas In- 
different Whether ("for example) 
I had taken up the Pen I have 
in my hand, or That which lay 
by it, as Good as This for ought 
I know-. And it was Indifferent 
as to the Prirtcipal Confideration 
concerning it, becaufe I knew 
B b not 
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riot which of the two was the 
IJeft ; but Other Circumflances, 
as they determin'd my Choice of 
This rather than That, deftroy’d 
that Seeming Indifference; .This 
was what my Eye firft ftruck ' up- 
on, was readied; to my hand, & c.~. 
If there are a thoufahd Circumi- 
ftances relating to two things, and: 
they agree exactly in All but One 
of them; This gives us two as db- 
flincf Ideas as of any two things, 
in. the Univerfe, And if we carfr- 
frilly obfeivc it we fliall find lonrd 

fucliDiftinguilhingCircum fiances. 

in every Aftion we do, which, 
determihes us to the, doing, ;of 
That ratlier.. than Come Other, 
how- Indifferent; foever. it .may; 
fecta,.to, be which, of them„wc 

e/L cj.nur.rn' , There is the faniS 
difference; between 

Book 4. G/M/’.’iO' . . . 

the Demon If ration Mr. Lock gtv « 
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: us (as fudi) of the Being of a 
God, and a Real Demonftration, 
as between a Cop'py', and an Ori- 
ginal ; or between the Hand of 
Michelangelo, and that of Baccio 
Bandine/lf, that is, it Rcfembles 
fuch a One, but is not It : ’Tis 
not an Abfolutc Demonftration, 
as we had reafon to expedt, ’tis 
only Hypothetical. I remember 
I was much furpriz’d when I 
found This after the great Ex- 
pedition he hadrais’din me-: I 
gave it - my Son (who was then 
about iz or 13. years old) — My 
Dear, Read this; and give me 
your Opinion of it ; he’ came to 
me again in a Quarter of an hour, 
and laid; Suppofing the World 
to have been -Cheated in'Time 
This is a Demonftration, Other- 
wife ’tis Not. And he -judg’d 
right. Mr. 'Lock fhoulcf firft of 
gli have Dernonflrated- that great 
v. ' . B b 1 Point 
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poinc of the Birch of the World, 
’till That was done he was in the 
Cafe of Archimedes,, he • wanted 
Ground to plant his Engine up- 
on. i . . > 

A Good Conm'tjftur will 
take care not to make a Diffe- 
rence where there is None, and 
fo Attribute thofe Works to Two 
Several Mailers which were both 
done by, the Same Hand, or call 
chat, a Coppy which is truly an 
■ Original. Errors of This kind 
are Common in Other Sciences 
as well as in This,, I will give 
two or three Inflances of The Ic 
alfo to llluftratc whac I am lay- 
ing down asR tiles 'in the Science 
I am treating of ;■ , 

Tire Church of: Rome boafts 
Their having an Advantage over 
> .Us, as being under the Conduit 
• of an* Infallible Guide, whereas 
We ttuft to out Own Private Judg- 

• " ; J“ d §: 
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ment. But Their Infallibility ter- 
minates in their Own Private 
Judgment which determines that 
there is fuch a Guide, and that 
They have found it. How. great 
foever their Satisfaction may be 
Their Security, and Ours is the 
Same. 

So there is no Real Difference 
in the Evidence when ’tis faid 
fuch a Fa<ft happen’d, and when 
’tis faid it happen’d in the Pre- 
fence of JOO people, Yet I have 
known That Circumftanccs much 
infifted on, as adding a vaft 
weight of Evidence, and this when 
there was no occafion'to bring 
Vouchers to ftrengthen the Au- 
thority of the Hiftorian; ’Tis 
plain Here is no more than His 
Single Evidence to Us, be That 
what it will; And if it had been 
faid there was IOOO, or IOOOO 
^itneffes the Evidence would 
' have 
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have been juft the Same, nor 
More, norLefs 

Humane \JuSer- The fame Great 
* Man I mention’d juft 
now makes our Liberty to con- 
fjft in the Power we have of Suf- 
.pending the Will, in order to 
Confider. Now the Act of Suf- 
-pending the Will ffuppofing it 
'could be done at pleafure,) and 
thatof Confideration are as much 
Adtions as any other , rho being 
Mental Ones they (efpeciall) the 
Latter) are commonly oppos’d to 
Adtion, by That Term Corporeal 
Attions bemgUnderftood Whac 
this Gentleman fays tlien amounts 
to this, That our Liberty con- 
fifts m the power we have of 
doin'* Thefe particular Mental 
-Actions, That Thefe are Free, 
- r ho’ our Other Actions, whether 
Mental, or Corporeal are not 
fo 


A 
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v:A V aft Difference is hcie-Tiiiclc’' 
\vhere there feems to Me ho be- 
None at all; Iconfefs 1 'edrinot 
fee but that I am as much at (Li-, 
berty to Will any Other Action; 
as That of Sufpehding my Will,' 
orConfidering.: I am altogether- 
as Free when 1 Wiite, or Paihr,< 
as when I Sufpend both, in order 
toCoilfidcr Which I'fhall do; Not 
do I know of any Argument He, 
or any one clfe has tiled to pmVc- 
the Former of Thefe kinds Of- 
Adtions are not Free, which will 
not Equally A ffedt the Latter. 

- .Nay when the Will, is Suf-‘ 
pended in order co Confidet"’£is ; 
fofar from beihg an Inftante Of ' 
Liberty that we could not potfi- ,j 
bly -'do Otherwife ; For ive 1 'can 
never 'Will'-dnrAdfion' which the 1 
Undorftanding'is rrot yet-fadsfictl - 
in.'lis -being ivlore condutiVe to° 
our Happincfs.- 1 than. Any ' Ocher - 
:!) at 
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ac That time would be ; fines' 
the Will is never determin’d by 
any Other Motive than That Ap- 
pearance of Good to Oar Selves,' 
whether that Appearance beT rue,' 
orFalle; as might eafily be fhewn 
notwithftanding what is com- 
monly faid on this Argument 

Video Mehorttjioboq, ufDeteriora feqmr. 

but itwillnor be proper to wan- 
der Co far from my Main Snb- 
jedt. 

4. Connoijfeurs having fix’d 
their Idqps ihould keep clofe to 
them, and not flutter about in 
Confttfion from One, to Ano- 
ther. • ' 

Mr. 'Lock has again farnilh’d 
us with an Example. In his 
Fofthumous work oftheCondudl 
of the Underllanding, p. tjg. he 
mentions it as a Rule in which 
(he 
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fays) Every one agree, 'That Gi- 
ving, and Witholding our Af- 
fent, and the Degrees of it Jhoutd 
he Regulated by the Evidence that 
things carry zuith them: And yet 
(fays he ) Men are not the better 
for this Rule, Some firmly em- 
brace Doctrines tipon Slight 
grounds, Some upon 2S!o grounds, 
and Some contrary to appearance. 
The Natural, and obvious Sence 
of which is no ocher than This, 
.Men Should Allen t According to 
the Evidencd They have, %ut 
they Do not. 

Every orie will readily agree 
ThatourA(fcnt,andDiiTentfhould 
be proportionable to the Ap- 
pearance the Evidence has to Vs j 
This being certainly the Idea 
of Evidence begun withal, it muff 
be carried throughout, no notice 
being given to tlie contrary. 

But then the Latter Aflcrtiori 
C c is 
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js not tiue , For no Man Fumly 
cmbracesDoch mesuponG 1 ounds 
He fees to be Slight, or when lie 
fees None, or "when the Evi- 
dence appeals to Him to be di- 
rtftly Contrary : Be pleas’d to try 
if you can determine in Favour 
of Mr. Lock, (Thus undeiftoodj 
ol Me in the Piefent Controver- 
fy conti ary to the Appearance 
tbe Aigumcnts on cither fide 
have to Ton, 01 Otlierwife than 
Thofe regulate youi Judgment 
in This mattci Foi my Own 
part I can as eafily pcrfivade my 
ielf that the Scale on die Lett 
hand preponderates when I tee 
that on the Right does (o, as I 
can in any Other cafe judge con- 
trary to the Appearances of things 
to my Undcrftanding, by which 
I as clearly perceive the weight of 
an Argument (fuch' as it appears 
• to 



to me,) as I do the Other with 
my Sences. 

Probably therefore This could 
not be Mr. Lock's Meaning in 
this Difficult place, tho’ ’tis cer- 
tain ’tis the Natural import of his 
Words; But Evidence being al- 
fo to be underftood as what 
might be fuppos’d to be had, 
what Mr. Lock Himfelf faw, and 
not what appear’d to every Other 
Man when be determines upon 
any point in quellion, it feems 
much more Credible that this 
great Mafter in the management 
of Ideas Forgot himfelf Here, 
and Began with this Latter Idea 
of Evidence, but dropt That for 
the Other ; Thus both Aflertions 
are true tho’ they are ill con- 
nected ; -That he began with the 
Idea of Evidence as That which 
appears to Him that Judges isin- 
difputable ; No body will agree 
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that Aflcnt fhould be regulated 
by die Evidence Another man 
has; And that he had got the 
Other in his head when lie fi- 
nilli'd that period fbefides what 
has been already /aid ) appears 
further Evident from his Advi* 
fing us fas he imcdiatly after 
does) to Evaminc with Care, and 
Impartiality : Tor if he had con- 
ceiv'd men had A den red contra- 
ry to the Evidence ‘Thcmfrt'vcs 
had tlic Faille had been in rheir 
Wills, not in their Underrtan- 
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jng I have been Cautioning a- 
gainft May, and frequently Do 
occur ; And that is in relation to 
the Proof of the Being, and At- 
tributes of God. 

If any one attempts to Demon- 
llrate the Being of a God from 
Natural Reafon without firfl. of 
all faying Clearly what they mean 
by a God, what Idea of fuch a 
Qne ’tis they intend to eftablifh ; 
Here they talk in the dark. If 
they leave That to appear from 
the Proof, as itSomtimesmay,that 
is, ’Tis juft fuch a God as arifes 
to the Imagination from Thence; 
’Tis odds but This Idea will vary 
in the Minds of every one that 
Hears, or Reads foch Difcourfe, 
nothing would be Fix’d, and Pof- 
fitive. R this Gentleman goes 
on, and at the End of his Argu- 
ment you find any Other idea 
than that which was before De- 
monftrated, 
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monftrated, then you have 
Chang’d -Ideas ; If this is done by 
Evidence from Revelation, or 
Otherwife, and ftill a Demonftra- 
tion is pretended to, Here is Ano- 
ther Fallacy; Unlels that Evi- 
dence from whence this New I- 
dea arifes is alfo Demonftrated to 
be true. That not being done, 
but the thing appearing Only Pro- 
bable, this Latter Idea of God has 
no higher Proof, the Former on, 

S sDemonftration. If This in- 
of being Probable isNorfo, 
the Latter Idea vaniflies, the For, 
mcr only lubfifts. 

I havc'endcavour’d to explain 
what I meant in This part of my 
Difcourfc by Examples in a Way 
of Thinking to which Gendemcn, 
for whole fake I chiefly Write 
arc well accuftomcd, and which 
is very Applicable to That pro- 
per 
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per to a Comoijfeur ; This I hope 
will juftific me in launching ouc 
into Matters which at fiift fight 
may Seem to have no relation 
to my Subject; If I have been 
Miftaken in the Remarks I have 
made, wherein I have taken the 
Liberty to point out fomc of the 
Inftances of Fallibility in Other 
Men, I beg pardon of tliofe I 
have Mifreprefented, tho’ Un- 
wittingly ; and am My Self be- 
come the Example of the Falfe 
Thinking, and Reafoning I have 
been Advifing Connoijfeurs to 
Avoid ; and may My Self Thus 
help to Illuftiate my Own Dif- 
caurfc : If I am in the. Right, 
Such Overfights of Men to whom 
the World is much indebted 
for the Light it has received 
will help to > Excufe me when 
I fhall be found in any Other 
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part of that little I have ven-> 
cured to Offer to the Publick tcf 
haveThought, or Judg’d Amife. 


F 1 N 1 S. 
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A 


DISCOURSE 

O N TH E 

DIGNITY, &c. 

B I S remarkable that in 
a Countrey as Ours, 
Rich, and abounding 
with Gentlemen of a 
Juft , and -Delicate 
Tafte, in Mnlick, Poetry, and all 
kinds of Literature; Such fine Wri- 
ters! Such Solid Reafoners! Such 
/Able Statefmen! Gallant Soldiers! 
Excellent Divines, Lawyers, Phy- 
ficians, Mathematicians, and Me- 
chanicks! and yet fo few! fo very 
A a few 
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few Lovers, and Connoijfeiu s in 
Painting! 

In Moil of thefe particulars there 
is no Nation under Heaven which 
we do not excel,- In Some of the 
Principal moll of them are Barba- 
rous compar’d with us; Since the 
Beil times of the ancient Gi eels and 
Romans when this Art was in its 
greateilEileem,and Perfection, fach 
a National Magnanimity as /eeros 
to be the ChareCtariftic of our 
Nation has been loll in the World; 
And yet the Love, and Knowledge 
, of Painting, and what has Relation 
to it bears no proportion to what 
is to be found not only in Italy, 
whei e they are all Lot ers, and Al- 
moilall Connoiffein s, but in France, 
Holland, and Flandeis. 

Every Event in the Natural, and 
Moral World has its Cauies, which 
are caus’d by other Caufes, and fo 
on up to the firft Caufe, the Im- 
mutable; and Unerring Will, with- 
out 
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out which not (olnconfiderable an 
Accident (as it will be call’d) as the 
falling of a Sparrow, or the change 
of the Colour of a Single Hair can 
happen; So that there is nothing 
Strange: What' is commonly the 
Subjeft of Admiration is So for no 
other reafon but that we don’t fee 
its Caufes, nor remember it mull 
needs have had fuch, and which 
mult as Infallibly operate in That 
manner as thofe we fee, and which 
are molt Ordinary, and Familiar to 
us. We are apt to wonder (for ex- 

ample) that Such a Man got Such 

LiS* ° r th “ Anoth « had fo 

Little, whereas did we fee all the 
Caufes we fhonld fee it 'could not 

have been otherwife: There goes a 
S^eat many of Thele to the produ- 
cing luch an Event, I mean Zr, 
that may be laid to Hand infronf 
and n 0t ln Depth, Thofe j > 

Concomitant, fuch as the Man’s On 
Portumt.es, Humour, a certain S- 
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ture of Abilities; he may be Well 
tjualify’d in Some relpe&s, Defici- 
ent in Others, and abundance of o- 
therCircumftan ces always operating 
at the Same Inftant, 1 fay I mean 
Thefe, and not Their Caufcs, and 
the Caules of Thofe Caufcs, and fi> 
on: And thefe being known, and 
weigh’d, the Wonder cea Ces ; ic 
muft needs have happen’d thus: The 
Mercury in the Tube will Rile and 
Fall juft as the compofition of the 
Atmolphcre happens to be. That 
fo Few here in England have con- 
fider’d that to be a Good Connotjfeur 
is fit to be part of the Education of 
a Gentlepjan, That there are fo 
Few Lovers of Painting; not mere- 
ly for Furniture, orforOftenration, 
or as it Reprefents their Friends, or 
-Themfelves; but as it is an Art ca- 
pable of Entertaining, and Adorn- 
ing their Minds As much as, nay 
perhaps More than Any other what- 
soever; ThisEvent allb has its Cau- 
fes, 
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les, To remove which, and confe- 

qucntly their Effedts, and to pro- 
cure the contrary Good is what I 
am about to Endeavour, and hope 
in fome meafure to Accomplilh. 

Nor is this a Trivial Undertak- 
ing; I have already been giving 
the Principles of it, and Here 1 re- 
commend uNew Science to the 
World, Or one at lead little known, 
or confider’d as fuch : So New, or 
fo little Known that ’tis yet with- 
out a Name; it may have one in 
time, till then I mud be excus’d 
when I call it, as I do. The Science 
of a Connoijfeur for want of a Bet- 
ter way of exprefling my felf: I 0 - 
pen to Gentlemen a New Scene of 
Pleafure, a New Innocent Amufe- 
ment; and an Accomplifhment 
which they have yet feafee heard 
or, but no lefs worthy of their At- 
tention than mod of ' 
have been accudomed 
I offer to my Countrey a 


thofe they 
to acquire. 
Scheme by 
which 
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which its Reputation, Riches, Vir- 
tue, and Power may be increafed. 
And This I will do (by the help 
of God) not as an Orator, or as an 
Advocate, but as a ftria Reafoner, 
and fo as I am verily perluaded will 
be to the Conviction of every one 
that will impartially attend to the 
Argument, and not be prejudiced by 
the Novelty of it, or their own for- 
mer Sentiments. 

My prelent bufinels then in fliort 
is to endeavour toperfuade our No- 
bility, and Gentry to become Lo- 
vers of Painting, and Coimoijfenrs ; 
Which I crave leave to do (with all 
Humility) .by (hewing the Dignity, 
Certainty, Plealiire, and Advanta- 
ges of that Science. 

One of the principal Canles of 
the General ncglcdt of the Science 
I am treating of I take to be, that 
very few Gentlemen have a Juft I- 
dea of Painting; ’Tis commonly ta- 
ken to be an Art whereby Nature is 

to 
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to be represented ; a fine piece of 
WoikmanfKip, and DtfEcuk to be 
perform’d, but produces only plea- 
faut Ornaments, mere Superfluities. 

This being all they expedtfiom 
it no wonder they look no farther; 
and not having apply’d themfelves 
to things of this nature, overlook 
Beauties which they do not hope to 
find; So that many an Excellent 
Pidtureis pafs’d over, and difregard- 
ed, and an Indifferent, or a Bad one 
admired, and that upon Low, and 
even Trivial Confiderations; from 
whence arifes naturally an Indiffe- 
rence, if not a Contempt for the 
Art, at bed: a degree of Elleem not 
very confiderable : Efpecially fince 
there ate (comparatively) io Few 
Pictures in which is to be found 
Nature reprefeuted, or Beauty, or 
even fine Workmanfhip. 

Tho' I have already in the en- 
trance of my Theory of Paintintt 
and indeed throughout all I have 
B publifhed 
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published endeavour’d to give the 
World a juft: Idea of the Arr, I will 
iu This place more particularly at- 
tempt it, as being very pertinent 
to my Prelent Defign; And per- 
haps it may be lome Advantage (as 
we find ’tis to Pi blurts,) to place it 
in Several Lights. 

Painting is indeed a Difficult 
Art, productive of Curious pieces 
of W’orkmandup, and greatly Or- 
namental , and its Bufine/s is to re- 
prefentNaturc. Thus far the Com- 
mon Idea is juft; Only that ’tis 
Wore Difficult, Wore Curious, and 
Wore Beautifull than is Commonly 
Imagin’d. 

’Tis an entertaining thing to the 
Mind of Man to fee a fine piece of 
Art in Any kind; and eseryoneis 
apt to take a fort of Pride in it as 
being done by one of h js* On n Spe- 
cies, to ahom with relpcCt to the 
Umverfe he Hands rplated as to one 
of the Same Countrey, or the Same 
Family. 
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Family. Painting affords us a great 
Variety of This kind of Pleafure in 
the Delicate, or Bold management 
of the Pencil ; in the mixture of its 
Colours, in the Skilful Contrivance 
of the feveral parts of the Pifture, 
and infinite Variety of the Tindts, 
fo as to produce Beauty, and Har- 
mony. This alone gives great 
Pleafure to thofe who have learn’d 
to fee thefe things. T o fee Nature 
juflly reprefented is very Delight- 
full, (fuppofing the Subjeft is well 
chofen) It gives us pleafing Ideas, 
and Perpetuates, and Renews them ; / 
--whether by their Novelty, or Va- 
riety; or by the confideration of 
our own Eafe, and Safety, when we 
fee what is Terrible in themfelves 
as Storms, and Tempcfts, Battels, 
Murthers, Robberies, (S'c. Or elfe 
when the'Subjcdt is Fruit, Flowers, 
Landfcapes, Buildings, Hiflories, 
and above all our Selves, Relations 
or Friends. 

B i 


Thus 
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Thus far the Common Idea of 
Painting goes, and this would be 
enough if tliefe Beauties were feen, 
and confider’d as they are to be 
found in the Works of the Beft Ma- 
ilers (whether in Paintings, or 
Drawings) to recommend the Art. 
But This is luch an Idea of it as it 
would be of a Man to fay He has 
a Graceful, and Noble Form, and 
performs many Bodily Adions with 
great Strength, and Agility, with- 
out taking his Speech, and his Rea- 
fon into the Account. 

The Great, and Chief Ends of 
Painting are to Raile, and Improve 
Nature,- and to Communicate Ide- 
as,- not only Tho/e which w’e may 
receive Ocberwife, but Such as with- 
out this Art could not poflibly be 
Communicated ; whereby Mankind 
is advanced higher in tbaRational 
State, and made Better; and that in a 
Way, Eafy, Expeditious, and Delight- 
ful. 


The 
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The bufinefs of Painting is not 
only to reprefentNature,butto make 
the Bed Choice of it ; Nay to Raife, 
and Improve it from what is Com- 
monly, or even Rarely Seen, to 
what never Was, or Will be in Fad, 
tli o’ we may eafily conceive it 
Might be. As in a good Portrait, 
from whence %ve conceive a better 
Opinion of theBcauty, GoodSenfe, 
Breeding, and other Good Quali- 
ties of the perfon than from feeing 
Themfelves, and yet without being 
able to fay in what particular ’tis 
Unlike: for Nature muft be ever 
in view; 

‘Unerring Nature fill divinely, bright , 
One clear jtnchangd, and umverfalLjgbt ; 
Life , Force, and tfear/ty muft to all impart-, 
At once the Source , and End, and left of 
Art: * 

That Art is bejt vihichmoji rejimbles her, 
IVhichjiillpr eftd cs, yet never does appear. 

Pope’s EiRy oq Crmaira. 

I believe there never was luch a 
race of Men upon " t he face of the 
Earth, 
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Earth, never did Men Look, and 
Aft like thofe we fee reprefented in 
the works of Raphael, Michelan- 
gelo, Corregto, Parmeggiano, and 
others of the belt Mailers, yet Na- 
ture appears throughout; we Rare- 
ly, or Never fee Cach Landfcapes 
as thole of Titian, Annibale Car- 
racci, Salvator Rofa, Claude Lor- 
raiu, Rubens, &c. Such Buildings 
and Magnificence as in the Pictures 
of Paolo Veroneje, See. but yet 
there is nothing but what itmayea- 
lily be conceiv’d maybe. Our Ideas 
even of Fruits, Flowers, Infers, 
Draperies, and indeed of all Vifible 
things, and of fome that are Invi- 
lible, orCreatures of the Imagina- 
tion are Rais’d, and Improv’d in the 
hands of a good Painter; and the 
Mind is thereby fill’d with the No- 
bleft, and therefore the In oft De- 
lightfull Images. The Defcription 
of one in an Advertilement of a 
News-paper is Nature, lb is a Cha- 
xadter 
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rafter by my Lord Clarendon , but’tis 
Nature very differently managed. 

I own there are Beauties in Na- 
ture which we cannot reach ; Chief- 
ly in Colours, together with a cer- 
tain Spirit; Vivacity, and Light- 
nels; Motion alone is a Vaft Ad- 
vantage; it occafions a great de- 
gree of Beauty purely from that 
Variety it gives; fo that what I 
have faid elfewhere is true, ’Tis im- 
poflible to Reach Nature by Art; 
But This is not inconfiftent with 
what I have been faying juft now ; 
Both are True in different Senles. 
We cannot reach what we fee be- 
fore us, and attempt to Imitate, but 
we Can carry our Ideas, lo far be- 
yond what we have feen, that tho’ 
we fall fliort of executing them with 
our hands, what we do will never- 
thelefs excel Common Nature, E- 
fpecially in Some particulars, and 
thofe very coufiderable ones. 

When I fay Nature is to be Rais’d, 
and 
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and Ithprov’d by Pamtnig it fnult 
be underftood that the Aftions of 
Men muft be reprefented better 
than probably they Really Were, as 
well as that their Perfons muft ap- 
pear to be Nobler, and more Beau- 

rifull than is Ordinarily feen. In 
treating a Hiftory a Pamter has O- 
ther Rules to go by than aHifton- 
an whereby he is as much Oblig d 
to Imbellilh his Sub^eft, as the o- 
ther is to relate it Juftly. 

Not only fuch Ideas are convey d to 
us by the help of This Art as merely 
owe usPleafure, but fuch asEnhght- 
en theUnderftanding, and put the 
Soul in M oti0n - From hence are 1 
learn’d the Forms, and Propertied 
of Things, and Perfons, We ar'd 
Thus inform’d of Paft Events ; bf 
This means Joy, Grief, Hope, Feat,' 
£ove, Averfiod j and 1 the Other" 
Paffions , and Affeftions of the 
Soul are excited, and-above ail « 
are not only Thus Inftnnfttd in 
what 
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what we are to Believe, and Pra- 
ftife j but our Devotion is inflamed, 
and whatever may have happen’d 
to the contrary it may Thus alfo 
be Re&ify’d. 

Painting is another fort of Wri- 
ting, and is fublervient to the Same 
Ends as that of her younger Sifter; 
That by Chara&eis can commu- 
nicateSomc Ideas which the Hiero- 
glyphic kind cannor, As This in 
other refpedts fupplies its Defe&s ; 

And the Ideas thus convey’d to 
us have This advantage, They 
come not by a Slow Progreflion of 
Words, or in a Language peculiar 
to One Nation only ; but with luch 
a Velocity, and in a Manner loU- 
nivctfally underftood that ’tis fomc- 
thing like Intuition, or Infpiration; 
As the Art by which 'tis eftcdled re- 
fembles Creation ; Things (o con- 
flderable, and of Co great a Price 
being produced out of Materials lo 
Inconfidcrable, of a Value next to 
nothing. C What 
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• What a Tedious thing would if 
be to defcribe by Words the View 
of a Connttey, (that from Green- 
wich hill for inftance) andhbwim- 
peifeCt an Idea muft we receive 
from hence ( Painting (hews the 
thing Immediately, and Exactly. 
No Words can give you an Idea of 
the Face, and Peifon of one you 
have never leen ; Painting does it 
Effectually; with the addition of lo 
much of his Character as can be 
known from thence; andmoreover 
in an inftant recalls to your memory, 
at leaft the moil Confiderable par- 
ticulars of whatyouhaveheard con- 
cerning him, or occafions that to be 
told which you have never heard. 

I d&fi'" 0 Cnracci difeour- 

baicCarracci. ling one day of the Excel- 
lency of the Ancient Sculpture was 
profufe in his Praifes of tb kLaacoon, 
and obferving his Brother Annibale 
neither (poke, nor feem’d to take 
any notice of what lie faid, re- 
' proach’d 
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pioach’d him as not enough efteem- 
inglbStupendious a Work: He then 
went on defcribing every particulai 
in that Noble Remain of Antiqui- 
ty. Annibale turn'd himfelf to the 
Wall, and with a piece of Char- 
coal drew the Statue as exactly as 
if it bad been before him: The 
reft of the company were furpriz’d, 
and Agojhno was filenc’d ; confeff- 
mg his Brother had taken a more 
Effectual way to demonftrate the 
Beauties of that wonderful peice of 
Sculpture: It Poett dipmgono con 
le Pat ole. It Pitton par land con 
TOpere hid Annibale. 

When Marius being driven from 
Rome by Sylla was Prifoner at Min- 
im me, and a Soldier was fent to 
Murthev him, upon his coming in- 
to the room with his Sword drawn 
for that purpofe. Maims faid aloud 
Si) Stj t AfiSf TaXc'j Maslov aixi- 

e~u Dm eft thou Man kill Cams Ma- 
nus, which fo terrify’d the Ruffian 
C a that 
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that he retired without being able 
to effcdtwhat he came about. This 
Story, and all that Plutarch has 
wrote concerning him, gives me 
mot a greater Idea of him than one 
glance of the eye upon his Statue 
that I have feen ; ’cis in the Noble 
Colledlion of Antiques at my Lord 
Lemftet’s Seat at Torcefier in Noi- 
jhamptonjhu-e. ThtOayffis cannot 
give me a greater Idea of Ulyjfes 
than a Drawing I have of Polydore, 
where he is difcovcring himli'lf to 
Penelope, and Telemachtts by bend- 
ing the Bow. And 1 conceive as 
highly of St. Paul by once walking 
through the Gallery of Rafaelle at 
Hampton Court, as by reading the 
whole Book of the Adis of the A- 
pofllcs tho’ written by Dhine Infpi- 
ration. So that not only Painting 
furnilhes us with Ideas, hut it car- 
ries that matter Farther than any 
Other way svliacfociver. 

Thebufincfs of Hiftory isaPlain, 
and 
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and Juft relation of Fails ; ’tis to 
be an Exait Pitture of Humane 
Natutc. 

Poetry is not thus confin’d, but 
provided Natural Truth is at the 
bottom Nature muft be Heighten’d, 
and Improv’d, and the Imagination 
fill’d with Finer Images than the 
Eye Commonly fees, or in Some 
cafes Ever can, whereby the Paf- 
fions are more Strongly touch’d, 
and with a greater degree of Plea- 
fure than by plain Hiftory. 

When we Painters are to be Ral- 
ly’d upon account of the Liberties 
we give to our Inventions, Horace’s 
Ptct-onbiu atque Poetic never fails. 
We own the Charge j but then the 
Parallel muft be underftood to con- 
fiftinfuch a departure from Truth as 
isProbable, and Such as Pleafes and 
Improves, but deceives No body. 

The Poets have Peopled the Air, 
Earth, and Waters with Angels, 
Flying Boys, Nymphs, andSatyrs; 
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they have Imagin’d what is donein 
Heaven, Earth, and HelJ, as well 
as on this Globe, and which could 
sever be known Hiftorically ,• their 
very Language, as well as their 
Mealures, and Rhimes muft be a- 
bove what is in Common ufe. The 
Opera has carried this matter Still 
farther, but fo far as that being be- 
yond Probability it touches not as 
Tragedy does, it ceafes to be Po- 
etry, and degenerates into mere 
Shew, and Sound ; if the Paflions 
are affedfed ’tis from Thence, tho’ 
the Words were not only heard di- 
Jlindtly, but underftood. (By the 
way) let it be confider’d in This 
Light, Let the Opera be confidcr’d 
as Shew, and Mulick, One of the 
Inflruments being a HumaneVoicc, 
ithc Common Objection to its be- 
ing in an Unknown Tongue falls 
to the Ground. 

As the Poets, fq the Painters 
have florid our Imaginations with 
Beings, 
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Beings, andAftions that never were; 
they have given us the Fined Na- 
tural, and 1-lidoricdl Imagis, and 
that for the fame End, to Pleafe, 
whild they Indraft, and make 
men Better. I am not difpos’d ttf 
carry on the Parallel, by defend- 
ing to Particulars, nor is it my Prb- 
fent bufinefs : Mr. Drycfen has done 
it, tho’ it were to be wilh’d he had 
been in lefs Hade, and had un-t 
derdood Painting better when his 
Fine Pen was fo employ’d. 

Sculpture canies us ytt farther 
than Poetry, and gives us Ideas that 
no Woids can: Such Forms of 
things, fuch Airs of Heads, fuch 
Expreffions of the Paflions that can- 
not be deferib’d by Language. 

It has been much diiputed which 
is the modExcellent of the two Arts; 
Sculpture, or Painting, and there 
is a Story of its having been left to 
the determination of a Blind man 
who gave it in favour of the Lat- 


ter 
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they have Imagin’d what is done in 
Heaven, Earth, and Hell, as well 
as on this Globe, and which could 
-never be known Hiflorically ,- their 
very Language, as well as their 
Meafures, and R hirncs muft be a- 
bove what is in .Common u/e. The 
Opera has carried this matter Still 
farther, but fo far as that being be- 
yond Probability it touches not as 
Tragedy does, it ceafes to be Po- 
etry, and degenerates into mere 
Shew, and Sound ,- if the Pailions 
are affedted ’tis from Thence, rho’ 
the Words were not only heard di- 
ilindtly, but underflood. (By the 
way) let it be conlider’d in This 
Light, Let the Opera be confider’d 
as Shew, and Muilck, One of the 
Inflruments being a HumancVoicc, 
.the Common Objection to its be- 
ing in an Unknown Tongue falls 
to the Ground. 

As the Poets, fq the Painters 
have flar’d our Imaginations with 
Beings, 
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for. A Statue indeed is fecn all 
round, and this is one great Ad- 
vantage which ’tis pretended Scul- 
pture has, but without realbn : If 
the Figure is Seen on every Side, 
’tis Wrought on every Side, ’tis 
then as fo many leveral Pidtures, 
and a hundred Views of a Figure 
may be Painted in the time that 
that Figure is cut in Marble, or caft 
in Brafs. 

As the bufinefs of Painting is to 
Raife, and Improve Nature, it an- 
fwers to Poetry ; (tho’ upon Occa- 
lion it can alfo be Stfidtly Hiftori- 
cal) And as it ferves to the Other, 
more Noble End, this Hieroglyphic 
Language completes what Words, 
or Writing began, and Sculpture 
carried on, and Thus pei fedts all 
that Humane Nature is capable of 
in the communication of Ideas ’till 
we arrive to a mote Angelical, and 
Spiritual State, in another World. 

I believe it will not be unaccept- 
D able 
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ter, being told that what by Feel- 
ing (eem’d to him to be Flat, ap- 
pear’d to the Eye as Round as its 
Competitor. I am not fatisfy’d 
with This way of deciding the Con- 
troverfy. For ’tis not the Difficul- 
ty of an Art that makes, it prefer- 
able, but the Ends propos’d to be 
fcrv’d by it, and the Degree in 
which it does That, and then the 
Lcfs Difficulty the Better. 

Now the great Ends of both 
thefe Arts is to give Pleaffirc, and 
to convey Ideas, and that of the 
two which heft a nfwcrs ThoffiEnds 
is undoubtedly preferable; And that 
this is Painting is Evident, fince it 
gives us as great a degree of Plea- 
l'urc, and all thcldcas that Sculpture 
can, with the Addition of Others; 
and this not only by the help of 
her Colours; but becauie - flic can 
exprefs many things which Brafs, 
Marble, or other Materials of that 
Art cannot, or arc not fo Proper 
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for. A Statue indeed is fecn all 
round, and this is one great Ad- 
vantage which ’tis pretended Scul- 
pture has, but without reafon : If 
the Figure is Seen on every Side, 
’tis Wrought on every Side, ’tis 
then as fo many fcvcral Pidlurcs, 
and a hundred Views of a Figure 
may be Painted in the time that 
thatFigure is cut in Marble, or caft 
in Brais. 

As the bufinels of Painting is to 
Raife, and Improve Nature, it an- 
fwers to Poetry j (tho’ upon Occa- 
fion it can alfo be Sttiftly Hiftori- 
cal) And as it ferves to the Other, 
more Noble End, this Hieroglyphic 
Language completes what Words, 
or Writing began, and Sculpture 
carried on, and Thus peifefts all 
that Humane Nature is capable of 
in the communication of Ideas ’till 
we arrive to a more Angelical, and 
Spiritual State, in another World. 

I believe it will not be unaccept- 
D able 
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able to my Readers if I illuftrate 
what I have been faying by Exam- 
ples, and the rather becaufe they 
are very Curious, ' and very little 
Known. 

Fillani in his Florentine Hiftory 
lib. 7. cap. izo, 1Z7. fays, that An- 
no 1288 there were great divifions 
in the City of Pifa upon account 
of the Soveraignty,- One of the 
Parties was headed by the Judge 
Nino dt Gallttra de ‘Vifconti ; the 
Chief of Another Party was Count 
Ugolmo de 'Gherardefcbi ; and the 
Archbifhop Ruggieri of the Fa- 
mily of the Ubaldwi was at the head 
of the Third Party, in which were 
alfo the Lanfrancbiy the Sigtfaton- 
di, the Gtm/andi, and others; the 
'two firfl of thefe Parties were Gttelfi, 
the other Gbibellines, (Fadfions that 
at that time, and formany years be- 
fore, and after made difmal ha- 
vock in Italy.) CottntUgoIwo to get 
the Power into his Own hands, ca- 
ball’d 
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Secretly with the Archbilhop to 
ruin the Judge, who never fufped- 
ed that, He being a Gttelf as the 
Count was, and moreover his near 
Relation; however the thing was 
effefted ; the Judge, and his Fol- 
lowers were driven out of Ptfa , and 
thereupon went to the Florences, 
and hir’d Them up to make War 
upon the Ptfans : Thefe in the mean 
time fubmitted themfelves to the 
Count, who thus became Lord of 
P,fa. But the number of the 
Ctielfs being diminilh’d by the de- 
parture of the Judge, and his Fol- 
lowers ; and That Faction growing 
daily weaker, and weaker , the 
A rchbilhop laid hold of "the Op- 
trtunity, P and betray’d Him in H,s 

Lrn ■ he put it into the heads of 
2," populace that theCount intend- 
j rn nive up their Caftles to their 
ed W Vs Florentines, and Luc- 
^chefis: This was eaftly fwallow’d 5 
the Mobb liiddenly and mu 
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with, great Fury to the Palace, which 
they loon gain’d with little lols of 
Blood ; their new Sovereign they 
clapt up in a Prifon, together with 
his two Sons, and two Grandfons; 
and drove all the reft of his Family, 
and Followers, and in general all 
the Gttelfs out of the City. A few 
Months after This the Pifatis being 
become deeply engaged in the In- 
teftine War of the Gttelfs and Ghi- 
bellmes, and having chofe Count 
Guido de Mont'tfeltto for their Ge- 
neral, the Pope excommunicated 
Them, and Him, and all his Fa- 
mily: This incens’d them the more 
againft Count Ugoltno, fo that ha- 
ving feen the Gates of the Pri/on 
well fecur’d, they flung the Keys 
into the River Arm, to the end that 
none might relieve Him, and his 
Children with Food; who there- 
fore in a few Days perilh’d by Fa- 
mine. This farther Circumftance 
of Cruelty was exercis’d on the 
Count; 
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Count ; he was denied either 
Prieft, or Monk to Confels him, 
tho’ he begg’d it of his Enemies 

with bitter Cries. 

The Poet carries this Story far- 
ther than the Hiftorian could by 
relating what pafs’d in the Pnfon. 
This is Dante, who was a young 
ma n when this happened, and was 
Ruin’d by the Commotions of theft 
times He was a Florentine, which 
City after having been long divi- 
ded by the W/, and Ghtbeiltne Fa- 
ftion at laft became intirely Guelf. 
But This Party then fpht into two 
others under the Names of the 
fiiancht and the Nen, the Latter 
of which prevailing, Plunder and 

Banilh’d Dante; notbecaufehewas 

of the Contrary Party but for be- 

°ng Neuter, and a Friend to h.s 
Countrey. 

r - t , ettid Party-heats endure 
SpoftofHon^r » tic Leaf. Secure. 

This 
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This great Man fin the 33d 
Canto of the 1 ft part of his Come- 
dia) in his PafTage thro’ Hell, in- 
troduces Count Ugoltrn knawing the 
Head of this Treacherous, and 
Cruel Enemy the Archbifhop, and 
telling his own lad Story. At the 
appearance of Dante. 

La bocca folleub dal fjero pifto 
Quel pcccator, &c. 

He from the Horrid Food bis Mouth withdrew. 
And -wiping -with the Clotted, Offal hair 
His JbudcTrtng Lips, raifing bis Head thus Jpaie, 

Tcu "will compel m* to renew my Grief 
Which e’re I J peak opprejfes my fad Heart ; 

But if I Infamy accumulate 
On him whofe Head I knaw, Vie not forbear 
To fpealtho’ Tears flow f after than my Words 
I Lnow not who you are, nor by what power , 
H / heth°r of Samis, or Devils you hither came. 

But by your Speech you feem a Florentine, 

Know then that I Count Ugohno am, 

Arcbbijbpp Ruggien this, winch known 
That I by bun Betray'd was put to Death 
Is needlefs to relate , you muft have beard ; 

But what muft be uninov.it to Mortal "Men, 

The cruel Ctrcumftances of my D*atb, 

Thefe I wtll teS, whs h Dreadful Secret known 
Tost will concesie how fnftts nsy Revenge 
The ancient Tender m which / was confin'd. 

And which ss now the Tower of Famine calPJ, 

Had 
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Had in hr Sides fink Symptoms of deem, 

Through tl'fe If no the firjl approach of morn , 

After a seflefs night, tlx frfi Ifept 
APnfonei in its J Vails, Un juiet Dreamt 
Qpprefi'd my lab* ring Brain I faw this Man 
Hunting a Wolfe , and her four It tie Whelps 
Upon that ridge of Mountains winch divides 
*J7 e Pi fan Lands from thofi whch Lucca claims ; 
With Meagre, Hungry Gogs the Chafe was mad'. 
Nor long continued, qu cL tiny fetid d the Prey > 

And tore their Bowels with retnorf Jef Teeth 
Soon as my broken Slumbers fed, I heat d 
My Sons (who nlfo were confnd with me) 

Cry tn th tr troubled Sleep, and ail for Bread 
Oyott arc Cruel if you do not weep 
Tlnnbng on that, which now yon well perceive 
My Heart dtvirtd, If this provoke not Tears 
At what me yon auuflomed to t eep ? 

Tie hour was come when Food fjould have been 
hougl t, 

Jnfead of that , 0 God 1 1 1 ear d tl e noife 
Of creaking Lodi, and Bolts wuh doubled force 
Securing our Defmlton I beheld 
Tie Faces of my Sous with troubled 23 yes, 

I Look'd on them, hit utter'd not a Wind, 

Nor could I weep. They wept, Anfelmo faid 
(My little, dear Anfelmo) iVhat’s th matter t 
Fat her, Why look you fo? 1 wept rot yet, 

Nor f pale a Word that Gay, nor folio vmg Night 
But wkenjbe Light of th * faceted tng Morn 
Faintly appear’d, and I beheld my Own 
In the four Faces of my Wretched Sons 
I m my clenched FiJ(ifafen’d my Teeth 
They judging ’tnas for Hunger rofe at once, 

Tuu Sir have grv'n us Being, you lave cl ath’d 
Us with this mtftrable Flejh , ’us your f. 


Sufi tin 
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Suflain year Self with it , the Grief to Ut 
Is lefs to Dye, than thus to fee your Woes. 

‘Thus fpale my Boyes: 1 bke a Status then 
Was Silent, Sttll, and not to add to The.rs 
Doubled the weight of my Own Mtferies; 

This, and the following Day in Silence pafs'd, 
H^hy Cruel Earth difl thou not open then! 

The Fourth came on; my Gaado at my Feet 
Cry* d Father hi Ip me ; fatd no more but dy'd: 
Another Day two other Sons expir'd; 

Tlje next lejt me alone in Woe j Their Griefs 
Wei e ended. Bhudnef now bad feiz'd my Eyesl 
But no Relief afforded'. If aw not 
My Sons , but grop'd about with Feeble hands 
Longing to touch their Fanufb'd Carcaffes, 

Calling firjl One, then T'other by their Names, 

* Till aj ter two Days more what Grief could not 
That Famine did. Defend no more, but turn'd 
With baleful Eyes dforted all in hafle , 

And faz'd again, and gnaw'd the mangled Head. 

The Hiftorian, and Poet having 
done Their parts comes Michelan- 
gelo Bumarotti, and goes on in 'a 
Bas-releif l have fecn in the hands 
of Mr. Trench, a Modeft, Ingeni- 
ous Painter, lately arriv'd from his 
long Studies in Italy. He ihews us 
the Count fitting with his Four 
Sons, one dead at his Feet O- 
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Tenting Famine, and underneath is 
another to denote the River /Into, 
on whofe Banks this Tragedy was 
a£ted. Michelangelo was the fittefl: 
Man that ever liv’d to Cut, or Paint 
this Story, if I had wifli’d to fee it 
reprelented in Sculpture, or Paint- 
ing I fliould have fix’d upon this 
Hand; He was a Dante in his way, 
and he read him perpetually. I have 
already obferved, and’tis very true. 
There are certain Ideas which can- 
not be communicated by Words, 
but by Sculpture, or Painting only ; 
it would be Ridiculous then on this 
occafion to undertake to deferibe 
this admirableB<n-t elief ; ’tiyenough. 
for my prefent putpofe to fay there 
are Attitudes, and Airs of Heads fo 
proper to the Subjeft, that they 
carry thelmagination beyond what 
the Hiftoiian, ot Poet could pofi 
fibly ; for the reft I muft refer to 
the thing it felf. ’Tis true a Genius 
Equal to that of Michelangelo may 
E form 
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form to its felf as Strong, and Pro- 
per Expreffions as thefe, but where 
is that Genius! Nor can even He 
Communicate them to Another, 
unlels he has alio a Hand like that 
of Michelangelo, and will take that 
way of doing it. 

And could we fee the lame Sto- 
ry Painted by the lame great Ma- 
iler it will be eafily conceiv’d that 
this mull carry the Matter hill far- 
ther; There we might have had 
all the Advantages of Expreffion 
which the Addition of Colours 
would have given, and the Co- 
louring of Michelangelo was as 
proper to That, as his Genius was 
to the Story in general ; Thele 
would have fliewn us the Pale, and 
Livid Flelh of the Dead, and Dy- 
ing Figures, the Rednels of Eyes, 
and Blewifli Lips of the Count, the 
Darkncfs, and Horrour of the Pri- 
fon, and other Circumftances, be- 
lides the Habits (for in the has- 
tehef 
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tehef all the Figures are Naked as 
more proper for Sculpture) Thefe 
might be contrived fo as to exprefs 
the Quality of thePerfons the more 
to excite our Pity, as well as to en- 
rich thePi&ure by their Variety. 

Thus Hillory begins, Poetry rai- 
fes higher, not by Embellilhing the 
Story, but by Additions purely Po- 
etical : Sculpture goes yet farther, 
and Painting Completes and Per- 
fedts, and That only can ; and here 
ends. This is the utmofl Limits of 
Humane power in the Communi- 
cation of Ideas. 

I have obfetved ellewhere, and 
will take leave to put my Reader in 
mind of it once more. ’Tis little 
to the honour of Painting, or of 
the Mailers of whom the Stories are 
told that the Birds have been cheat- 
ed by a Painted Bunch of Grapes,- 
or Men by a Fly, or a Curtain, and 
foch like; Tlrefe arc Little things 
in companion of what we aie to 
E z expedt 
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Natural, or Moral, if Theology, 
if any of the Liberal Arts, and Sci- 
ences are worthy the Notice, and 
Study of a Gentleman, Painting is 
fo too. To read the Scripture I 
know will be allow’d to be an Em- 
ployment worthy of a Gentleman, 
becaufe (amongft other Reafons) 
from hence he learns his Duty to 
God, his Neighbour, and Himfelf; 
he is put in mind of many Great, 
and InftiuCtive Events, and his Paf- 
fions are warm’d, and agitated, and 
turn’d into a right Channel ; All 
thefe Noble Ends are anfwer’d, I 
will not fay as Effectually, but I will 
repeat it again and again they are 
Anfwer’d when we look upon, and 
confider what the great Mailers 
have done when they have a (Turn’d 
the Characters of Divines, or Mo- 
Talitls, or havein Their wayrelated 
any of the Sacred Stories. Is it an 
Amufement, .or an Employment 
worthy of a Gentleman to read 
Homer, 
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Homer, Fitgil, Milton, & c? the 
Works of the mod Excellent Paint- 
ers have the like Beautiful Defcrip- 
tions,the like Elevation ofThoughr, 
and Raid, and Move the Paflions, 
Indraft, and Improve the Mind as 
Theft: do. Is it worthy of a Gen- 
tleman to Employ, or Divert Him- 
lelf by reading Thucydides, Livy, 
Clarendon, Sec t the Works of the 
mod Excellent Painters have the 
like Beauty of Narration, fill the 
Mind with Ideas of the like Noble 
Events, and Inform, Indraft, -and 
Touch the Soul alike. Is it worthy 
of a Gentleman to read Hoiace, 
Terence, Shalefpear, the Tatters, 
and Spectators', See. The. Works 
of the mod Excellent Painters do 
alfo Thus give us an Image of Hu- 
mane Life, and fill our Minds with 
TJfeful Reflections, as well as Di- 
verting Ideas; all theft Ends are 
anfwcr’d, and oftentimes to a great- 
er degree than any other way. T o 
confider 
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confider a Pidture aright is to Read, 
but in Refpedt of the Beauty with 
which the Eye is all the while en- 
tertain’d, whether of Colours, or 
Figures, ’tis not only to read a Book, 
and that finely Printed, and well 
Bound, but as if a Confort of Mu- 
fick were heard at the fame time: 
You have at once an Intellectual, 
and a Senfual Pleafure. 

I plead for the Art, not its Abu- 
f«; ’Tis a Sublime Paffage that in 
Job ; If when l beheld the Sun when 
tt /lowed, or the Moon walking in 
Brightnefs, and my Heart hath been 
fecretly entic'd, or my Mouth hath 
ktjfed my Hand, This alfo ytas an I- 
mqttity to be pani/h’d by the Judge, 
for I jfhould have deny’d the God that 
is above. If when I fee a Madonna 
tho’ painted by Rafaelle I be en- 
ticed and drawn away to Idolatry ; 
Or if the Subject of a Pidture, tho’ 
painted by Antiibale Caracci pollutes 
my Mind with impure Images, and 
transforms 
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transforms me into a Brute; Or if 
any other, tho’ never fo Excellent, 
rob me of my Innocence, and Vir- 
tue, May my Tongue cleave to the 
Roof of my Mouth, and my Right 
Hftnd foiget its Cunning If I am 
its Advocate as ’tis Inftrumental to 
Inch Detefted Purpofes: But thele 
Abufes excepted (as What Has not 
been? What Is not Abus’d?) the 
Praife of Painting is a Subjeft not 
unworthy of the Tongue, or Pen 
of the Greateft Orator, Poet, Hi- 
Itorian, Phdofopher, or Divine; 
Any of which when he is confide- 
iing the Works of our Great Ma- 
ilers will not only find him ro be 
one ofThemftlves, but fomctimes 
All thele at once, and in an Emi- 
nent Degree. I know I Ipeak with 
Zeal, and an ardent Padion for the 
Art, but I am ferious, and Ipeak 
from Comidlion,, and Experience, 
and whoever conliders Impartially, 
and acquaints himlelf with Inch ad- 
mirable 
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mirable Works of Painters as I have 
done, 'will find what 1 have faid is 
Solid, and Unexaggerated Truth. 

The Dignity ofitbe Science I am 
recommending will farther appear 
if it be confider’d, that if 'Gentle- 
men were Lovers of Painting, and 
Connoiffeurt , it would 'be of great 
Advantage to the Publick, in 

i. The Reformation of our Man- 
nets. 

a. The Improvement of ourPeo- 
ple. 

3. The Increafe of our Wealth* 
and with all thefe of our Honour* 
and Power. 

Anatomifts tell us therg are le- 
veralParts in the Bodies of Animals 
that ferve to feveral Purpofes, Any 
of which would juftify the Wifdom, 
and'Goodnets of Providence in the 
making of them ; but that they are 
Equally 'Uieful, and Neceflary to 
All, and ■ferve' the End of Each as 
effedtually as if they were apply’d 
F to 
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to One only: This is alio true of 
Painting; It ftrves for Ornament, 
and Ule ; It Pleales our Eyes, and 
moi cover Informs ourUnderftand- 
ings, Excites our Paffions, andln- 
ftrudts us how to Manage them. 

Things Ornamental, and things 
Ufeful are commonly diftmguilh’d, 
but the, Truth is Ornaments are al- 
foofUfe, the Diftindhon lies only 
in the Ends to which they are ffib- 
fervient. The wile Creator in the 
great Fabrick of the World has a- 
bundantly provided for Thefe, as 
well as for Thofe that are called 
the Necelfaries of Life: Let us i- 
magineourSelves always inhabiting 
between Bare Walls, wearing no- 
thing but only to cover our Bodies, 
and proteft them from the Incle- 
mencies of the Weather, no Di- 
ftindhon of Quality, or Office, See- 
ing nothing to Delight, but mere- 
what ferves for the Maintenance 
tr Being; how Savage, and Un- 
comfortable 
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comfortable mud This be! Orna- 
ments raife, and exhilarate our Spi- 
rits, and help to excite moreUfe- 
ful Sentiments than is commonly i- 
magin’d ; And if Any have this Ef- 
fect, Pictures (confider’d only as 
Such) will, as being one of the 
Principal of This kind. 1 
But Pictures are not merely Or- 
namental, they are alfo lnftru&ive ; 
and Thus our Houles are'not only 
unlike the Caves of Wild Beads, or 
the Hutts of Savages, but diftin- 
guilb’d from thofe of Mahometans, 
which are Adorn’d indeed, but with 
what affords no Inftruttion to the 
Mind : Our Walls like the Trees of 
Dodona’s Grove fpeak to us, and 
teach us Hidory, Morality, Divi- 
nity ; excite in' us Joy, Love, Pi- 
ty, Devotion, &c. If Pi£tures have 
not this good Effect, ’tis our Own 
Fault in not Chufing well,' or not 
applying ourSelves to make a Right 
Ufe of them. But I have fooken- 
Fa of 
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of This lufficiently already, and 
wilt only take leave to add Here, 
That if not only our Hou/es, but 
our Churches were Adorn’d with 
proper Hillories, or Allegories well 
Painted, the People being now io 
well Inftrudted as to be out of Dan- 
ger of Supetfhtio us Abules, their 
Minds would be moie Senfibly af- 
fedted than they can poffibly be 
without This Efficacious means of 
Improvement, and Edification But 
This (as indeed every rhing elfe ad- 
vanced by me) I humbly fiibmit to 
the Judgment of my Superiours. 

If Gentlemen were Lovers of 
Painting, and Comiotjfenrs This 
would Help to Reform Them, as 
their Example, and Influence would 
Jiai e the like EfFedt upon the Com- 
mon People All Animated Beings 
naturally covet Plcafure, andt ea- 
gerly purfiie it as their Chiefeft 
Good , the great Affair is to chufe 
thofe that are Worthy of Rational 
Beings, 
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Beings, Such as are not only Inno- 
cent, but Noble, and Excellent: 
Men of Eafy, and Plentiful Eor- 
tunes have commonly a great part 
of their tim'e at their Own Difpo- 
fal, and the want of knowing how 1 
to pals thofe Hours away in Virtu- 
ous Amufements contributes per- 
haps as much to the Mifchievous 
Effects of Vice, as Covetoufnels, 
Pride, Lull, Love of Wine/ or a 1 - 
ny other Paffion whatfoevei. If 
Gentlemen therefore' found Plea- 
fure-in Piftures, Drawings,- Prints, 
Statues, Intaglios , and the like! Cu-> 
rious Works of Art; m difclovering 
their Beauties, and Dl'fefts; in mak- 
ing proper ObferVations thereupon,- 
and in’ all the other parts 1 of the bu- 
finefs of a Connoijfeur, how many 
Hours of Lcifure would Here be' 
profitably employ’d; inftead of what 
is Criminal, Scandalous, add Mif- 
chievous! I confefe I cannot {'peak 
Experimentally becaUfe I have not 
try’d 
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try’c! Thole ; nor can Any Man 
pronounce upon the Plealures of 
Another, but I know what I am 
recommending is fo great a One, 
that I cannot conceive the Other 
can be Equal to it, Elpecially if the 
Draw-backs of Fear, Rcmorle , 
Shame, -Pain, &c. be taken into 
the Account. 

i. Our Common People have 
been exceedingly Improv’d within 
an Age, or two, by being Taught 
to Read, and Write ; they have al- 
io made great Advances in Mccha- 
nicks, and in feveral Other Arts, 
and Sciences ; And ourGentry, and 
Clergy are more Learned, and bet- 
ter Reafohers than in times part; a 
farther Improvement might yet be 
made, and particularly in the Arts 
ofDelign, if as Children are taught 
Other things they, together with 
Thcle learnt to Draw,- they would 
not only be quahfy’d to be- 
come better Painters, Carvers, Gra- 
vers, 
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vers, and to attain the like Arts im- 
mediately, and evidently depending 
on Defign, but they would thus 
become better Mechanicks of all 
kinds. 

And if to learn to Draw, and to 
underftand Pictures, and Drawings 
were made a part of the Education 
of a Gentleman, as Their Example 
would Excite the Others to do the 
like, it cannot be deny’d but that 
This would be a farther Improve- 
ment even of This part of our Peo- 
ple : The whole Nation would by 
This means be removed fome De- 
grees highei into the Rational State, 
and make a more confiderable Fi- 
gure amongft the Polite Nations of 
the World. 

3. If Gentlemen were Lovers of 
Painting ; and Connoijfeurs, many 
Summs of Money which are now la- 
v idl’d away, and confirm'd in Luxury 
would be laid HpiuPi&utes, Draw- 
ings, and Antiques, which would be, 

not 
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not asPlate, orJewels,but an Improv- 
ing Eftate; Since as Time, and Ac- 
cidents muft continually wafte, and 
diminilh the Number of thefe Cu- 
riofiries, and no New Supply (E- 
<jual inGoodnels to thole we have) 
is to be hop’d for, as the appea- 
rances of things at pre/entare, the 
Value of luch as are preferv’d with 
Care muft neceftarily encreale more 
and more ; Elpecially if chere is a 
greater Demand for them, as there 
Certainly will beifthe Tafte of Gen- 
tlemen takes This Turn : Nay ’tis 
not Improbable that Money laid 
out This way, with Judgment, and 
Prudence, (and if Gentlemen are 
good Conmtjfenrs they will not be 
impos’d upon as they too often ate) 
may turn to Better Account than 
almoft in Any other. 

We know the Advantages Italy 
receives from her Pofteflion of fo 
many fine Pidlurcs) Statues, and 
..other curious Works of Art : If our 
Countrey 
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Countrey becomes famous in That 
way, as her Riches will enable her 
to be if our Nobility, and Gentry 
are Lovers and Corwoijfeuis, and 
the Sooner if an Expedient be found 
(as it may Eafily be) to Facilitate 
their Importation, \Ve (hall (hare 
whh Italy in the Profits arifing from 
the Concourfe of Foreigners for 
the Pleafure, and Improvement that 
is to be bad from the Seeing, and 
Confidering fuch Rarities. 

If our People were Improved in 
the Arts of Defigning, not only 
our Paintings, Carvings, and Prints, 
but the W oiks of all onr other Ar- 
tificers would alfo be proportiona- 
bly Improved, and confequently 
coveted by Other Nations, and 
their Price advanced, which there- 
fore would be no Email Improve- 
ment of’ our Trade, and with that 
Of our Wealth. 

I have obfev’d heretofore, that 
.there is no Artilf whatfoever, that 
G produces 
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will be without, not the meanefl 
Cottager in the Kingdom, that is 
not in the extremeft Eoveity, but 
he will have fomething of Pidture 
in his Sight. The fame is the 
Cuftom in Other Nations, in Some 
to a Greater, in Others to a Lefs 
Degree: Thefe Ornaments People 
.will have as well as what is ablo- 
lutely Necelfary to Life, and as fure 
a Demand will be for them as for 
Food, andCloaths; asitisinfome 
Other Inftances thought at firft to 
be Equally Superfluous, but which 
are Now become confiderable 
Branches of Trade, andconfecjuent- 
ly of great Advantage to the Pub- 
lick. 

Thus a thing as yet unheaid of, 
and whole very Name (to oui Dif- 
honour) has at prefent an Uncouth 
Sound may come to be Eminent in 
the World, 1 mean the Enghjh 
School of Painting; and whenever 
This happens who knows to what 
G ^ heights 
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prodaces a piece of work of a va- 
lue lo vaftly above that of the Ma- 
terials of Natures furnilhiag as the 
Painter does ; nor confecjuently that 
can Enrich a Conntrey in any De- 
gree like Him : Now if Painting 
were only confider’d as upon the 
Level with Orher Manufa&ures, 
the Employment of More Hands, 
and the Work being Better done 
would certainly tend to the Increale 
of our Wealth ; but This Confede- 
ration over and above adds a great 
Weight to the Argument in favour 
of the Art as Inftrumcntal to This 
End. 

Indread of Importing vail Quan- 
tities of'Pidtures, and the like Cu- 
riolities for Ordinary Ule, we might 
fetch from Abroad only' the Bell, 
and fupply other Nations with Bet- 
ter than Now we commonly take 
off their Hands: For almuch a Su- 
perfluity as rhefc ihiqgs are thought 
to be, they arc fuch as no Body 
Mill 
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will be without, not the meanefl: 
Cottager in the Kingdom, that is 
not in the extreme!! Poverty, but 
he will have fomething of Picture 
in his Sight. The fame is the 
Cuftom in Other Nations, m Some 
to a Greater, in Others to a Lefs 
Degree: Thefe Ornaments People 
•will have as well as what is abfo- 
lutely Neceflary to Life, and as Pure 
a Demand will be for them as for 
Food, andCloaths; as it is in fome 
Other Inftances thought at firfb to 
be Equally Superfluous, but which 
are Now become confiderable 
Branches of Trade, and confequent- 
ly of great Advantage to the Pub- 
lick. 

Thus a thing as yet unheard of, 
and whole very Name (to om Dif- 
lionour) has at prelent an Uncouth 
Sound may come to be Eminent in 
the World, I mean the Eughjh 
School of Pointing, and whenever 
This happens who knows to what 
G x heights 
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it may rife; for the Engltjh Na- 
tion is not accuftom’d to do things 
by Halves. 

Arts, and Politenefs have a con- 
ftant Rotation : Thele parts of Eu- 
rope have twice received them from 
Italy, She from Gieece, who had 
them from Egypt, and Pa fa. 
In one Age fuch a part of the 
Globe is Enlighten’d, and the reft 
in Darknels, and tboft that were 
Savages for many Centuries, in a 
certain Revolution of time become 
the fineft Gentlemen in the World. 
The Arts of Defign have long 
ago forfaken Perjla, Eg^pt, and 
Greece, and are now a third time 
much declin’d in Italy ; Some Other 
Countrey may fucceed Her in This 
particular, as She iucceeded Greece, 
Or if the Arts continue There,They 
may ipread rhemlelves, and Other 
Nations may Equal, if not Excel 
the Italians : Thera is nothing Un- 
reaion- 
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reafonable in the thing, nay ! tis ex- 
ceeding Probable. 

I have faid it heretofore, and 
•Will venture to repeat it, notwith- 
ftanding the National Vanity of 
Some of our Neighbours, and our 
own Falfe Modefty, and Partiality 
to Foreigners (in This relpedt, tho’ 
in Others we have fuch Demon- 
ftrations of our Superiority that we 
have learn’d to be Confcious of it) 
if ever the Great Tafte in Painting, 
if ever that Delightful, Ufeful, and 
Noble Art does revive in the World 
’tis Probable ’twill be in England. 

Befides that Greatnels of Mind 
which has always been Inherent in 
our Nation, and a Degrde of Solid 
Senfe not inferiour to any of our 
Neighbours, We have Advanta- 
ges greater than is commonly 
thought. We are not without our 
Share of Drawings, of which Italy 
has been in, a manner exhaufted 
long fmee : We have lome fine An- 
tiques, 
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tiques, and a Competent number 
of Pictures of the Beft Matters'. 
But whatever our Number, or Va- 
riety of Good Pidtures is. We have 
the Beft Hiftory-Pnftures that are 
any where now in being, for we 
have the Cartons of Rafaelle at 
Hampton-Cowt, which are Gene- 
rally allowed even by Foreigners, 
and Thole of our own Nation who 
are the'rooft Bigotted to Italy, or 
France, to be the Beft of that Ma- 
tter, as he is inconteftably the Beft 
of all thofe whofe Works remain in 
the World. And for Portraits we 
have Admirable ones, and perhaps 
the Beft of Rafaelle, Titian, Rubens, 
and above all of Nan-Dycl, of 
whom we have very many: and 
Thelearc theBeft Portrait-Painters 
that ever were. 

In Ancient times we hafle been 
frequently Subdued by Foreigners, 
the Romans, Saxons, • Danes, and 
Normans have all done it in tbeir 
Tarns; 
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Turns ; Thofe Days are at an End 
long fince ; and we are by various 
Steps arriv’d to the height of Mili- 
tary Glory, by Sea, and Land. Nor 
are we lefs Eminent for Learning, 
Philofophy, Mathematicks, Poetry, 
Strong, and Clear Reafoning, and a 
Greatnels, and Delicacy of Taftej 
In a Word, in Many of the Libe- 
ral, and Mechanical Arcs we are E- 
qualtoany other People, Ancients, 
or Moderns ; and in Some perhaps 
Superiour. We are not yet come 
to that Maturity in the Arts of De- 
fign; Our Neighbours, thofe of Na- 
tions Not remarkable for their Ex- 
celling in This way, a§ well as 
thofe that Are, have made frequent, 
and fuccefsful Inroads upon us, and 
in This particular have Lorded it 
over our Natives Here in their own 
Countrey. Let us at length Dip- 
dain as much to be in Subje&ion in 
This refpeft as in Any Other ; Let 
us put forth our Strength, and cm- 
nlov 
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ploy our National Virtue, that 
Haughty Impatience of Subjeftion, 
and Inferiority, which feems to be 
the Characieriftick of Our Nation 
in This as on many Other Illuflrri- 
ous Occafions, and the thing will 
be effe&ed ; the Engli/h School will 
Rife, > and Flourifh. 

And to This, and to the obtain- 
ing the Benefits to the PubJick con- 
feijuent thereupon , what I have 
Been pleading for would greatly 
contribute: For if our Nobility, 
and Gentry were Lovers, and Con- 
noiffinrs, Publick Encouragement, 
and Alfiftance would be given to 
the Art; Academies would be fet 
up. Well Regulated, and the Go- 
vernment of them put into Such 
Hands, as would not want Autho- 
rity to maintain thofeLajvs, with- 
out which no Society can Prolper, 
or long Subfill. Thefe Academies 
would then be well provided of all 
NecelTaries for Inllruftion in Geo- 
metry, 
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metry, Perfpedtive, and Anatomy, 
as well as Defigning, for without 
a competent Proficiency in the 
three former, no considerable Pro- 
grefs can be made in the Other. 
They would then be furni filed with 
Good Mallets to Diredt the Students, 
and good Drawings, and Figures, 
whether Calls, or Originals, An- 
tique, or Modern for their Imita- 
tion. Nor Ihould thefe be con- 
sider'd merely as Schools, or Nur- 
feries fat Painting, and Sculptors, 
and other Artills of That kind, but 
as places for the better Education 
of Gentlemen, and to Complete 
the Civilizing, andPolilhingofour 
People, as our Other Schools, and 
Univerfities, and the Other means 
of Inftruttion are. 

If our Nobility; and Gentry were 
Lovers of Painting, an&Cotmoi/fettrs , 
a much greater Trealiire of Pictures, 
Drawings, and Antiques would be 
brought in, which would contri- 
H bute 
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bnte abundantly to the Railing, and 
Meliorating our Tafte, as well as to 
the Improvement of our Artifis. 

And then too People of Condi- 
tion would know that at Prelent, 
whatever Has been the State of 
things heretofore, Foreigners (be 
they Italians, or of whatever other 
Countrey) have not the Advantage 
over us whether as Cotmotjfems, or 
as Painters, as They have been ac- 
cuftomed to Imagine : They will 
then know that if in Some Inftan- 
ces the Advantage is On Their Side, 
in Others ’tis on Ours: Thus that 
Partiality lb Difcouraging, and Per- 
nicious to Our Own People will be 
removed. 

Such Men being Coumtjfettrs, and 
Lovers of Painting, and Zealous 
for the Honour, and Intereft of 
their Countrey in This particular, 
would raile the lame Spirit in O- 
thers, and amonglt the reft in the 
Arrifts themlelves if it were not 
there 


there before : And Thefe would 
Then be oblig’d to labour to Im- 
prove in their feveral ways, becaufe 
they mud be Otherwife without 
Employment, whereas they will be 
tempted to indulge themfelves in 
Sloth, and Ignorance when they 
find thete are Eafier Methods of 
attaining Fame, and Riches, at 
lead of living tolerably well,' than 
by making any confideiable Pro- 
grefs in their Art : 

A good Tade, and Judgment in 
thofe who employ them would 
not only compel Painters to 
Study, and be Indudiious, but put 
them in a Right way if they fell 
not into it of Themfelves*: It has 
been faid, and 1 verily believe ’tis 
true, that King Charles I. tookludx 
delightin Painting that he frequent- 
ly fpent feveral Hours with Van- 
Dycl; remarking upon his Works, 
and giving him-fuch Hints as much 
contributed to the Excellence we 
H i fee 
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r,, them, ^inters «;ou!«I thus 

learn • not to attach themfelvcs 

Sly, and Servilely to the Imi- 

Mtion oV This, or, That particular 

‘ZcN £ <S“, 
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but becaufe 'twas Reaionable. 

If fLaftly) MW of Birth, and 
v Fortunes 
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I have been {hewing how Benefi- 
cial the Art of Painting is, and how 
much More it Might be fnade to 
the Publick in the Reformation of 
our Manners, Improvement of our 
People, andlncrealeof our Wealth, 
all which would bring a proportio- 
nable Addition of Honour, and 
Power to this Brave Nation ; And 
I have (hewn that for a Gentleman 
to become a Lover of the Art, and 
a ConmtJ[et<r is the Means to at- 
tain this End : This alone if there 
was no other Argumentwould prov e 
it to be worthy of Such a one to 
turn his Thoughts This way. 

Here being a full Pe- 
riod, and the firft Oppor- 
tunity I have had, I will 
inform the Publick that 
I have at length found a 
Name for the Science of 
a Con- 
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a Connoiffeur of which I 
am Creating, and which I 
obferved at the entrance 
of this Subjedt wanted 
One. After fome of thefe 
Sheets were printed I was 
complaining of this De- 
feat to a Friend, who I 
knew, and Every Body 
will readily acknowledge 
was very proper to be ad- 
vifed with on This, or a 
Much Greater Occafion ; 
and the next Day had 
the honour of a Letter 
from him on another Af- 
fair, wherein however the 
TermCo nnoissance was 
us’d ; This I immediately 
found was That he recom- 
mended. 
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mended, and which I ft all 
ufe hereafter. And in- 
deed iince the Term Con- 
noijjcitr, tho’ it has a Ge- 
neral Signification , has 
been received as denoting 
One skilful in' this parti- 
cularSciencejthere can be 
no reafon why the Science 
it felf fhould not be call- 
ed Comioiffance. Perhaps 
’tis not without fome Mix- 
ture of-Vanity in my felf, 
but in Juftice' to my 
Triend 'T'muft not con- 
ceal his Name,- ’tis Mr. 
PRIOR. 

‘ , I will now go ori with my Di£ 
courle. r 

There arti pew that pretend to 
he Ctnmiffew s, and of rhofe few 

the 
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the number of Such as Deferve to 
be fo call’d is very Small : ’Tis not e- 
nough to be an Ingenious Mail irf 
General, nor to have feen all tHfe 
Fined things in Europe, nor even 
to be able to Make a good Pifture, 
Much lefs the having the Names* 
and fomething of the Hiftory of 
the Matters : All This will nod 
make a Man a good Comioijfenh 
To be able to judge of the Goocl- 
nefs of a Pidture, moll of thofe 
Qualifications are neceflary, which 
the Painter himfelf ought to be pof- 
feffed of, That is, all that are nod 
Pradtical* He mutt be Matter of the 
Subjedt, and if it be ImproVeable 
he mutt know it is fo, and Wherein } 
He mutt not only fee, and Judge of 
the Thought of the Painterinwhat 
he Has done, but mutt know more- 
over what he Ought to have done. 
He mutt be acquainted with the 
Paffions, their' Nature, and how 
they appear on all Occafions. He 
I mutt 
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muft have a Delicacy of Eye to j udge 
of Harmony, and Proportion, of 
Beauty of Colours, and Accuracy 
of Hand; and Laftly he muft be 
converfant with the Better Sort of 
People, and with the Antique, or 
he will not be a good Judge of 
Grace, and Greatnels. To be a 
good Comoiffeur (1 obferv’d hereto- 
fore) a Man muft be as free from 
all kinds of Prejudice as partible ■ 
Hemuft moreover haveaClear, and 
Exadt way of Thinking, and Rea- 
foning he muft know how to take 
in, and manage juft Ideas ; and 
Throughout, he muft have not on- 
ly a Solid, but an Unbials’d Judg- 
ment, 'Theft are the Qualifica- 
tions of a Connoiffeur ; And are not 
Theft, and the Exercift of Them, 
Well becoming a Gentleman ? 

The Knowledge ofHiftory has 
ever been efteem’d to be ft. And 
this is abfolutely ne cellar y to a Con - 
miffeur , not That only which may 
enable 
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enable him to judge how well the 
Painter has managed fuch, and 
fuch a Story, which he will have 
frequent Occafion to do, but the 
particular Hiftory of the Arts, and 
efpecially of Painting. 

Methinks it ftiould be worth the 
while of fome one duly qualified for 
fuch an Undertaking, inftead of the 
Accounts of Revolutions in Em- 
pires, and Governments, and the 
Means, or Accidents, whereby they 
were effe&ed, 'Military, or Po- 
litical, to give us the Hiftory of 
Mankind with refpeft to the place 
they hold amongft Rational Beings j 
that is, a Hiftory of Arts, ^and Sci- 
ences; Wherein it would be feen 
to what heights fome of the Species 
have rilen in Some Ages, and Some 
Countreys, whilft at the fame time 
on Other parts of the Globe Men 
have been but one Degree above 
Common Animals ; And the fame 
People who in This Age gave a 
1 i Dignity 
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Dignity to Humane Nature, in ar 
pother funk almofl to Brutality, or 
Chang’d from One Excellency to 
Another. Here We might find 
Where, and When finch an Inven- 
tion firft appear’d, and by what 
Means; What Improvements, and 
Decays happen’d : When fuch ano- 
ther Luminary role, and what 
courle it took ; and whether ’tis now 
Aficending;in its Zenith, Declining, 
or Set Here it would be confider’d 
what Improvements the Moderns 
have made upon the Ancients, 
and what Ground they have loft: 
Such a Hiftory well written, would 
giye a clear Idea of the Nobleft 
Species of Beings w c are acquaint- 
ed with in that particular wherein 
their preheminence conlifts. And 
(by the w a y} I will take leave to 
objerve that we fhould find them to 
have arriv’d to a vaft Extent of 
Knowledge, and Capacity in Na- 
Wral Phiio/ophy, in Aftronomy, 
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in Navigation, in Geometry, and 
other Branches of the Mathema- 
ticks, in War, in Government, in 
Painting, Poetry, Mufick, ando- 
ther Liberal, and Mechanick Arts ; 
In other rcfpects, particularly in 
Metaphyficks, and Religion to have 
been Ridiculous, and Contempti- 
ble: Except where the Divine Good- 
nefs has vouchfafed an Extraordi- 
nary Portion of Light, like the 
Sun-beams darting out here, and 
there upon the Earth in a Cloudy 
Day, or where it has blaz’d out 
plentifully by Supernatural Reve- 
lation. , 

In fuch a Hiftory it would be 
found that the Arts of Defign, 
Painting, andSculpturewereknown 
in PeKfia, and Egypt long before 
we have any Accounts of them a- 
mongft the Greeks ; but that They 
carried them to an Amazingheight, 
from Whence they afterwards fpread 
themfelves into Italy , and other 
Parts 
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Par ts, with various Revolutions , 
’ till they funk with the Roman Em- 
pire, and were loft for many Ages, 
fo that there was not a Man upon 
the Face of the Earth able to deli- 
neate the Form of a Houfe, aBirdj 
a Tree, a Humane Face, a Body, 
or whatever other Figure confifting 
of any Variety of Curv’d Lines o- 
rherwife than as a Child among ft 
Us; to do rhis Right, and as ir is 
done Now, was as much above the 
Capacity of the Species at That time 
as it is Now to make a Voyage to 
the Moon. In this State of things, 
about the middle of the 13 th Cen- 
tury Giovanni Cimabue a Florentine , 
prompted to it by a Natural Genius,i 
and a (Tided at firft by lome wretch- 
ed Painters from Greece began to 
Reftore thofe Arts, which werelm- 
prov’d by his Difciple Giotto. 

In fuch a Hiftory it would fol- 
low that after leveral Endeavours, 
and Advances had been made by 
Simone 
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Simone Memmi , Andrea Vet rocchio, 
and others, Majfacc'io born about 
Anno 1417 at Florence, (who indeed 
I ought to have inferted in the 
Chronological Lift in my former 
Book) This great Man , in his 
{hurt Life of Sts: and Twenty 
Years, made fo conftderable an Im- 
provement upon what he found 
had been done before him, that he 
May juftly be (as he Is) efteem’d, 
the Father of the Second Age of 
Modern Painting. The Light thus 
happily kindled in Tnjcany diffus’d 
it felf into Lombardy, for foon af- 
ter the Death of Majfacc'io , the Bel- 
lini's, Jacopo, and his two Sons 
firft introduc’d the Arc in Pemce ; 
and foon after France/co Francia 
appear’d at Bologna, and was the 
Majfacc'io of that City ; for the Art 
had rais’d its Head there long be- 
fore, and Some fay more early than 
even at Florence ; tho’ it was but 
juft kept alive there ’till many Y ears 
after. 
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after. About this time too Andrea 
Mantegna Ihew’d the Art to Thole 
of Mantua, and Padua. Germany 
alio had her Albert Diner about 
the latter End of the fame Century, 
and in the beginning of the next 
Lucas van Leyden was famous in 
Holland; as was Ham Holbeht 
quickly after here in England. But 
Florence was Hill the Center of 
Light, where it brighten’d more, 
and more,- For in the Year 1445- 
Leonardo da Vinci was born there: 
This was a Univerfal Man, and a- 
mongft other Arts was Excellent in 
Painting, and De/igning, eipecial- 
ly the latter, in which he fomerimes 
almoft cquall’d the Bell Mailers the 
World ever law. About 30 Years 
after him arofe Michelangelo Btto- 
narolti, the Head of the Florentine 
School, a Vail Genius Supcriour to 
all the Moderns in Sculpture, and 
perhaps in Defigning, and a pro- 
foundKnowlcdgeinAnatomy; and 
moreover 
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moreover as Excellent an Architedf. 
Thefe two great Men coming' to 
Rome, where (tho’ there was fo 
great a Difproportion in th'eirYears) 
they were Competitors, transferee.! 
the Seat of the Art to that Happy 
City. Tho’ in Venice it went on 
improving, and growing up to. 
Maturity, and Perfection, which it 
attain’d to (in fome of its Parts, 
particularly Colouring) in Giorgi- 
one, and more eminently mTtiian, 
and in Corregjo upon the Terra fir- 
ma of Lombardy. And Now, that 
is, upon the entrance of the 1 6tli 
Century the great Luminary of 
Painting appear’d above the Hori- 
zon, the undoubted Head of the 
Roman School, and of the Modern 
Painters Rafaelle Sahzio da Urbino. 
Whether any of the Ancients ex- 
cell’dhim, and ifthey did, in what 
Degree are Queftions which theHi- 
ftory I am recommending as proper 
to be written may endeavour to re- 
K iolve. 



folvc, I will not. But fuel) an Hi- 
ftorian will go on to fliew how the 
Flame which blaz’d fo glorioufly in 
Rafaelle , and continued Bright, 
tho’ with a diminilh’d Luftrc in his 
Dilciples Giuho Romano , Pohdoro , 
Piet wo, and others; and nr Flo- 
rence in Andrea del Sat to-, and 
There, -and Elfewhere, as well as 
at Rome in BaldaJJar Peruzzt, Prt- 
maticcw, Batlijla Franco, Parmeg- 
gtano, the 'Elder Palma, Tmioietto, 
Baroccio, Paolo Eeronefe, the two 
Zttccaroes, Ctgoh, and many others. 
Decay’d by little, and little; ’Till it 
was blown up again in the School 
of the Caracci in Bologna about an 
Hundred .and Forty Years ago; and 
continued with great Brighrnefi in 
their Dilciples, and Others ; Gut- 
feppino, Fanm, Guido, Album, Do- 
tmntchino, Danfranco &c. But as the 
Jews wept when they law the fe- 
cond Temple, which tho’ Magni- 
ficent was .not EcjuaT to the firft. 
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fo neither was tiiis great Effort ca- 
pable of producing fuch Stupendi- 
ous Woiks of Ait as thofe of the 
Rafaello Age. And tho’ we have had 
Great Men in their Several ways, 
as Rubens, Spagnoletto , Gtterctno , 
Nicolas Pottfftn, Pietro da Cortona , 
Andiea Sacchi, Van-Dyck, Caftt- 
ghone, Claude Lorenefe , the Bor- 
gpgnone , Salvator Rofa , Cat lo Ma- 
lattt, Luca Gtoidano , and fe- 
veral Others of Lelfer Note, tho’ 
nevertlielels of Confiderable Me- 
nt , yet the Art has vifibly de- 
clin’d. As for its Prefent State 
in Italy, Here, and Elfewhere the 
Hiftonan I am fpeaking of may 
write what he thinks fit, and per- 
haps by that time New Matter may 
arife; I, for my part, inftead of 
entering upon that Subjedt, will 
content my felf with obferving in 
general. That tho’ Mankind have 
always exprefs’d a Love to it, and 
been ready to encourage the weak- 
K. a eft 
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eft Endeavours this way, (I only 
Except the Jews, an Arabian Im- 
poftor, and his Fanatick Difciples, 
and fome fewEnthufiafts, and Sour, 
Stupid People) the Species in all 
the many Ages of their Exiftence 
have been rarely able, andinanar- 
iow Extent of Countrey, at any 
one time to perform any thing con- 
iiderable m Painting There have 
been Innumerable Great Mailers in 
Other Arts, and Sciences, but in 
This the Number is very Small , 
Great Mailers in many Other Arts 
have appear’d in All Ages, Of 
Painting there have been none in 
all the Six Thouland Years ffnce 
the Birth of the World fat leaft 
We have no Account of them) Ex- 
cept thofe in Greece, and Italy two 
Thoufand Years ago, and that per- 
haps for about the Space of Five 
Hundred Years, and Thole in this 
Latter Age of thc-^Art of which I 
have been offering a CiirforyVieu- 
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So ament ^Etna’s Sulphurous Caverns give 
Sufficient Food to keep the Flame alive ; 

“The kindled Stream thro ’ ev'ry Chafm frays 
On each Combujhblc with Gladnefs preys , 
But m laige Spaces \ ampler Fires difplays , 
Deep Sunk below ’ tis hid from Mortal Eyes , 
But Smoak , and Cinders moderately rjfe$ 
'Till Nature furmpmg Uncommon Stores , 

T be Hill from out her gaping Summit pours 
Afcenimg Ruddy Flames , and with a Sound 
Loud \ and Triumphant fills the Air around , 
Supplies the Heavens with another Day , 
And pews the Manner far off his way , 
The Stock exhaujled to her Wont returns , 
And Silently , Unfeen the Mountain burns 


It muft have been obferv’d that 
the Art has flourilhed at Florence, 
Rome, Venice, Bologna, See. In 
each of which Places the Style of 
Painting has been Different; as it 
has been in the feveral Ages m 
which it has flourifhed. When it 
firft began to Revive after the Ter- 
rible Devaluations of Saperfticion, 
and Barbarity, it was with a Stiff, 
Lame manner, which mended by 
little, and little ’till the time of 
Mofac- 
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Mafaccio , who rofe into a Better 
Talte, and Beg an what was reftr- 
' ed for Rafaelle to Complete How- 
c\cr this Bad Style had fomething 
Manly, and Vigorous, Whereas in 
the Decay, whether after the Hap- 
py Age of Rafaelle, or that of An- 
nibale One fees an Effeminate, Lan- 
guid An, Or if it has not That it 
has the Vigoui of a Bully, rather 
than of a Brave Man The Old 
Bad Painting has more Faults than 
the Modern, but this falls into the 
Inflpid V 

, The Painter^ 'of the Roman 
School were the Bell Deligners, 
and had more of the'AntiqueTaffe 
m their Works than any of the O- 
thers, but generally they were not 
good Colounfts , Thofe of Floience 
were good Defigners, and had a 
Kind of Greatnels, but ’tuas not 
Antique 1 The Fenenan, and Lom- 
bard Schools had Excellent Colou- 
rifts, and a certain Grace but en- 
tirely 
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titely Modern, efpecially thole of 
Venice 5 but their Drawing was ge- 
nerally IncorreCt, and their Know- 
ledge in Hiftory, and the Antique 
very little: And the Bolognefe 
School is a Sort of Compofition of 
the Others ; even Annibale himfelf 
poffeffed not any Part of Painting 
in the Perfection as is to be feen 
in thofe from whom His Manner is 
compos’d, tho’ to make amends he 
pofleffed more Parts than perhaps 
any Other Mailer, and in a very 
high Degree. The Works of thofe 
of the German School have a 
Drynefs, and ungraceful Stiffnels, 
not like what is feen among!! the 
Old Florentines, That has fomethig 
in it Plealmg however, but This is 
Odious, and as remote from the 
Antique as Gothicifm could carry it. 
The Flemings have been Good Co- 
jourilts, and imitated Nature , as 
s They conceived i?, that is, inllead 
of Railing Nature, they fell below 
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it, tbo’ not fo much as the Gn- 
tnam, nor in the fame Manner ; 
Rubens himfelf Liv’d, and Dy’d 
a Fleming, tho’ he would fain have 
been an Italian ; but his Imitators 
have Caricattn a'dRh Manner, that 
is they have been more Rulem in 
his Defefts than he himfelf was, 
but without his Excellencies. The 
Ft each (Excepting l bme few of 
them, A 7 . Pettjpn, Le Sear, Sebajli- 
eu Bourdon, See.) as they have nor 
the German Stiffne/s, nor the Fle- 
mi/b Ungracefulnefs, neither have 
they the Italian Solidity ; and in 
their Airs of Heads, and Manners, 
they are eafily diftinguifh’d from the 
Antique how much fbever they 
may have endeavour’d to imitate 
them. 

Which have been the moft Ex- 
cellent Painters the Ancients, or 
the Moderns is a Qnefhon often 
propos’d, and which I will try to re- , 
folve. That the Painters of Thofe 1 
times 
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times were Equal to the Sculptors 
in Invention, Expreflion, Drawing, 
Grace, and Gieatnefs is fo exceed- 
ing probable that I think it may be 
taken for granted. If fo, that in 
Drawing, Grace, and Greatnefs 
the Ancients have the Advantage 
is certain ; and little lefs than cer- 
tain that in Colouring, and Com- 
pofition the Moderns have it More. 
But tho’ That be true, Thofe Parts 
of Painting being not fo Confide- 
table as the Other in which the Mo- 
derns are outdone, it will hardly 
reduce the Matter to an Equality, 
the Advantage Will remain to the 
Ancients fo far as we have gone. 
It remains that We confidpr the o- 
ther Parts of Painting, the In- 
vention , and Expreffioh : The 
manner of Thinking of the An- 
cients is fuch as is not to be men- 
tion’d without the utmoil Venera- 
tion allow’d to^be given to Mortal 
Men ; But when 1 fee what Some 
L of 
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of the Moderns have done in Thele 
Tarts of Painting I profefs I dare 
not determine which has the Pre- 
ference. It would be a fine Amufe- 
ment, or rather a Noble, andaUfe- 
fnl Employment for a Gentleman 
to collect, and compare the ma- 
ny fine Thoughts, and Expreflions, 
on One Side, and the Other : For 
Me to do it here would be too Te- 
dious, andtoogreataTash, hanpg 
already undertaken what will coil 
me More Pams, and Time than I 
intended, or perhaps is fit for me 
to bellow this way. Whether e- 
yen This would end the Di/pure is 
Uncertain, Butas the Matter Hands 
a t prefent, allowing an Equality in 
thefe loti mentioned Parts of Pamt- 
jpg ( and an Advantage to the Mo- 
dern in Some others, the Superio- 
jity of the Ancients in Drawing, 
Grace, and Greatnels determines 
* p a vour of Them 
1 another Part of Hiftory no Ids 

WnrfJiy 



worthy a Gentleman's Conftdera- 
tion than neceffaty to a Connoiffeur, 
is that of the Lives of the particular' 
Matters. When we reflect: upon the' 
Vigorous Sallies which Some of the 
Species have made, whereby they 
have as it were connected Ours with? 
that of the next Order of Beings a-' 
bove us we mutt naturally defire to 
have a more exadt Account of every 1 
Step they made towards that Glori- 
ous Diftinilion: This alfowillbe of 
Ufe to Out Selves, and help to ex- 
cite Us to do Something, whereby 
We alfo may be diftinguifli’d with 
Honour , and our Memories be 
Sweet to Pofterity. " 

As in reading the Livei of the 
Great Captains, and Statefmen we 
are inftrudted in the Hittory of 
Their Times, and Their Own, and 
Neighbouring Nations; In thofe 
of Philofophers, and Divines we 
lee the State of Learning, and Re- 
ligion, So in the Lives ot the Paint- 
L z' ' ers 


ers we fee the Hiltory of the Art; 
and I believe there has been as many 
Accounts of thcfe Great Men who 
have done fo much Honour to Hu- 
mane Nature, and many of them 
as well written, as of any Clals of 
Men whatfoever. 


The 
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The General Idea I have of thofe 
Excellent Men, I mean of the Prin- 
cipal of them, Such as thofe of 
whom I have given an Hiftorical, 
and Chronological Lift at the end 
of my Former Book is this. They 
were Mod of them Men of Fine, 
Natural Parts, and Some of them 
went very far into Learning, and 
Other Sciences, particularly Mu- 
fick, and Poetry j Many of them 
have received the Honour of 
Knighthood, and Some have En- 
tail’d Nobility on their Pofterity ; 
Moft of them advanc’d their For- 
tunes very confiderably, They have 
Generally been in great Favour with 
their Sovcraigns, Or at leaft were 
much Efteem’d, and Honour’d by,. 
Men of theFirft Quality,- Liv’d in 

Academia Ncbth film* Artit Piflortx Jo^cksmt San- 
drart.a StocLsa Kcrnuh. 1683* f 0 ?' — 

Atrege de lei Kies dei Pan tret tar Rl. de Piles. Paris 
I7»r- a 

In the EnglifhTranflation of the Art of Painting 
pY “• ^."vCTWi the Lives of the Painters are 
sbpdg d by Air. Gratae. Load. 1716. 

Great 
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Great Reputation, ana Dy'd much 
Lamented: Several of them were 
remarkably tune Gentlemen, and if 
any of them were not fo, they were 
not Sordid, Lpw, Vicious Crea- 
tures. Coireggio was an Obicure 
Man whild he liv’d, but is one of 
the Created Indances of] a Genius 
that the World ever faw, He was 
Obfcure, not Vicious. A,t,itbale 
Caiacci took more Pleafure in his 
Painting than in the Gaieties of a 
Court, or the Converfation , or 
Friend/hip of the Great, which with 
a fort ofStoical, and perhaps a mix- 
ture of a Cynical Pride he de/pis’J, 
but he had a Greatnels of Mind 
that plea'ds effeftually in his be- 
half, and compels us to oierlook 
his Faults, which were much owing 
to his natural Melancholy The 
Hidones of Rafetelle. Ltonardo da 
Michelangelo, Titiano . Gm- 
ho Romano, Guido, ^Rubens, Van- 
Dyl, and Sir Peter Lely, (to name 
no 



no more,) are well known. They 
liv’d in greayfldnour,' and 'made a 
very confiderable Figure in their le- 
veral Times, 'and Countreys. 

That the' Generality of Good 
' Painters have been Idle, ahd'Sors, 
is a Viilgar Error, On the Contra- 
ry I know 'not even One I ri.ftabce of 
This among thofe Great 'Mailers 
wHo I liave all along been.fpeaking 
of, and who alone are cbnfide'ra- 
ble in their Profeffionj tho’ indeed 
Thofe that" have given' Occalion. 
for This’ Scandal may poffibly have 
been the Beft 'who^e Works thole 
People ' who v have Thus ‘thought 
have beeri'acquainted'wi'fh. 

Another Miflake of This kind 
is, That the* Painters' how Excel- 
lent foever they may have been 
in their Art, have been Iricbnfide- 
rable Creatures Otherwile : 

Ihave oblerv’d heretofore) a Valu- 
able Man wilf remain tho’ a Good 
‘ Painter is deprived of his Eyesfand 
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Great Reputation, an d Dy’d much 
Lamented’: Several of them were 
remarkably Bine Gentlemen, and if 
any of them were not'fo, they were 
not Sordid, Lpw, Vicious Crea- 
tures. Coireggto was an Obfcure 
Man whdft he liv’d, but is one of 
the Greateft Inftances of a Genius 
that the World ever faw; He was 
Obfcure, not Vicious. Annibale 
Cat tied took more Plenlure in his 
Painting than in the Gaieties of a 
Court, or the Conver/ation , or 
Friendlhip of the Great, which with 
a fore ofStoical, and perhaps a mix- 
ture of a Cynical Pride he de/pis’d, 
but he had a Greatnels of Mind 
that plea'ds effeitually in his be- 
half, and compels us to overlook 
his Faults, which were much owing 
to his natural Melancholy. The 
Hr Rories of Rafaelle. Ltonardo da 
Jdjnrt, Michelangelo, Tiltano, Gm- 
Ito Romano , Gutdo, '•Rubens, Van- 
Dyel, and Sir Peter Lely, ( to name 
no 
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no more,) are well known, They 
liv’d in great t Honour,' and made'a 
very confiderable Figure in their fe- 
' veral Times, and Countreys. , 
That the Generality of Good 
1 Painters have been Idle, and Sots, 
is a Vulgar Error, On the Contra- 
ry I know not even One Inftance of 
This among thofe Great 'Mailers 
who I have all along been lpeaking 
of, and who alone are cbnfidera- 
ble in their Profeffion ; tBo’ indeed 
Thofe that ‘have given Occafion 
for This Scandal may poffibly have 
been the Ik (l "who(e Works thofe 
People who' have Thus 'thoucht 



to this Vulgar Error, and was Re- 
buk’d accordingly. 

What I have been faying puts 
me in mind of a Story which paffes 
very currantly of this Great Mailer, 
and that is that he had a Porter 
fix’d as to aCrofs, and then ftabb’d 
him that he might the better ex- 
prefs the Dying Agonies of our 
Lord in a Crucifix he was paint- 
ing: 1 find no good Ground for this 
Slander. Perhaps ’tis a Copy of a 
like Story of Parrhafms, the truth 
of which is alio much doubted of; 
’tis Laid he fatten'd a Slave he had 
bought to a Machine, and then 
tormented him to death, andwhilil: 
he was Dying painted tht! Prome- 
theus he made for the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens. 

Now that I am upon Particu- 
lars, there is one ofa Different Sort 
relating to Titian, which i~W5TT 
take this Occafihn to make more 
Publick than has yet been done: 

M 
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’Tis a Letter written by Him to the 
Emperour Charles V. I find it in a 
Collection of Italian Letters Print- 
ed at V 'nice 1 5-74. Rtdolfi, nor any 
otherW riter that I know of hasThis, 
tho’ he has Another written to the 
Emperour, and one to Philip II. 
King of Spam , as he has alio one 
or two Letters from that King to 
Titian. 
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m’inchino, & riuerememente in fua 
gratia mi raccommando. 

Titiano Yecellio. 

Lomazzo in his Idea del Tempio 
della Pittura pag. 57. prettily cha- 
ra&erizes feveral of Thole Great 
Mailers I have been fpeaking of 
by Animals , and Famous Men, 
chiefly Philofophers. To Michel- 
angelo he afiigns a Dragon, and 
Socrates j to Gaudentio an Eagle, 
and Plato-, To Polidoro a Horfe, 
and Alcides ; To Leonardo da Vinci 
a Lyon, and Prometheus-, To An- 
drea Mantegna a Serpent, and Ar- 
chimedes-, To Titiano an Ox, and 
Ari/lotle ; To Rafaelle a^aa, and 
Solomon. For the reft I refer yjju. 
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ginning, Progrels, and Completion j 
their feveral various Ways of Think- 
ing; their different Manners ofEx- 
preffing their Thoughts; the Ideas 
they have of Beauty in Vifible Ob- 
jects; and what Accuiacy, andRea- 
dinels of Hand they had in Expreft 
ling what they conceiv’d. Here we 
fee the Steps they made in Some of 
their Works, their Diligence, Care- 
JeiTne/s, or other Inequalities, the 
Variation of their Styles, and abun- 
dance of other Circumffances rela- 
ting to them. If therefore Hifto- 
ry, if the Hiftoryofthe Arts,- If 
the Hiftory of the particular Artifts, 
if theft are worthy of a Gentleman; 
This part of the Hiftory, Thus 
written^ where almoft Every Page, 
EVery Characftcr is an Inftance of 
the Beauty, and Excellency of the 
Art, ,arrd of the admirable Quali- 
ties” of the Men of whom it treats 
is alfo well worthy-his Perulal, and 
Study. 
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I will conclude this Branch of 
my Argument relating to the Dig- 
nity of Painting, and Cotmoijfance, 
with obfetving That thole of the 
Greateft Quality have not thought 
it Unworthy of them to praftife, 
not the Latter only, but the Ci- 
ther. And that if it is not yet a 
Diminution of Such a One’s Cha- 
rafter Not to be a Cotmoiffettr, ’tis 
an Addition to it if he Is ; and is 
judg’d to be fo by Every body. And 
Some Such we have of our own Na- 
tion, who are Diftinguifh’d not on- 
ly by their Births, and Fortunes, 
but by other the mod: Amiable 
Qualities that juftly endear them 
to all that have the Honiur, and 
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SECT. II. 

In order to Ihew what Rank the 
Science I am recommending holds 
amongft the reft with relpe£t to the 
Certainty, and Degrees ofProbabili- 
ty to be had in it, ltwillbeneceftary 
to take a Snrvey of theState of Man- 
kind with refpedt to the Extent 
of their Knowledge in General. 

And here I Ihall only fet down 
what I perceive paffes in my Own 
Mind, and abroad in the World lo 
far as I can judge, and having no 
particular Notion, or Syftem to 
propagate, or Defend; no Intereft 
to ferve fepara te from that of Truth, 

I Ihall db it Honeftly, and I wift 
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( efpecially if the Confequences 
any thing that is advanced may 
have on fomething already efta- 
blilh’d, but not Self Evident, or 
Bottom’d on what is fo be admitted 
as Such) but which can have no 
Force againft Experience, and Fait, 
againft Plain, and Evident Truth. 

What we call Knowledge is the 
Affent of the Underftanding to a 
Propofition as True. 

We never Affent to any Propo- 
fition ’till we have firft (Explicitly, 
or Implicitly) Affented to thefe 
Previous ones,- We are inform’d 
Sufficiently, and have Confider’d E- 
nough: Or we Affent Conditional- 
ly, that is, fuppofing th|fe two 
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in what is Self-Evident, or Clear- 
ly Demonftrated; All the reft has 
this Alloy; Doubting beingnnder- 
ftood as oppos’d to Certainty, not 
to Perfnafion. Thus the Inexhau- 
ftibleFonntain of Light, and Truth 
pours forth his Streams of commu- 
nicated Light which we receive 

Pore in Self-Evident Principles, but 

as the Current pafles on ’tis Sully 1 d j 
and grows weaker, and weaker, and 
fromKnowledge becomes Opimon, 
beginning with the higheft Degree 
of Probability, and after a long 
train ends in that faint Perfuafion 
next bordering upon th z My""- 
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That our AfTcnt is regulated by 
Evidence, and not by our Wills is 
plain without going to the Argu- 
ment from Experience, and thac 
from this very Variety in the De- 
grees of our AfTcnt ; for Propofiti- 
ons we Defired flionld be tiue we 
fhould be Adored were fo, and the 
Others we fhould be Allured were 
not fo if our Wills could govern in 
this cafe; However if the contrary 
be imagin’d the Experiment is foon 
made ; Let fuch as differ from Me 
in this Matter think asj do for one 
moment, and then return , and 
think as they do at prefent. Af- 
fent. and Oilfent is no Other than 
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We receive Evidence from our 
Senles, from Teftimony, and from 
our Ileafon ; and from the Latter 
Immediately, as in firft Principles, 
and Self-Evident Truthsj Or by 
Deduction from Such, or from 
what we perceive by our Senles, or 
have from Teftimony. 

Evidence is purely Relative, and 
is fitch to every Man as the Appea- 
rances are to Him. ’Tis nothing 
to Me what Another Man’s Senfes 
tell Him ; nor tvhat Opinion Hehas 
of the Teftimony offered to Him; 
nor what His Reafttn Suggcfts ; My 
Evidence from any, or all of theft 
is juft the Same as it appears to Me. 
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Unavoidably make proportionable 
Allowances for it, and fo far the 
Effedt will cealc ; if I do not I iliall 
as unavoidably judge of the Evi- 
dence as feen Pure, and in its true 
Light. 

Tho’ (fpeaking at large) the 
Arguments that are propos’d to 
Me in order to induce my Alfent 
is call’d Evidence, ’tis not fo to Me, 
but the Appearances they happen 
to have tomyUnderftanding, and 
which they will have from abun- 
dance of Circumftances befides 
thofe Arguments whatever they be. 
So that it may be as impoffible for 
Me to believe Tranfabftantiation 
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is to be bad for fuck, or /uch a 
Propofition, meaning thereby that 
God has given fufficicnt Light in 
That particular to Some of our 
Species, it muft be remembred that 
their Evidence, and the Perlhalion 
refulting from it may be as impof- 
hble to be had by Some People as 
if ’twas hidden from all Mankind: 
That which is but one Inch be- 
yond the length of my Arm is as 
much out of my Reach as if ’twas 
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For the reft we have the Evidence 
Sometimes of our Senfes, Some- 
times of Teftimony, Sometimes of 
our Reafon, and Sometimes two, 
or all of thefe concur. In fome 
Cafes ’tis Full, and Complete,- but 
in much the Greater Part Imper- 
fe£t, and that in all Degrees. 

So are the Means by which (filch 
as it is) ’tis convey’d to us ; Our Sen- 
fes are Fallible, our Reafon is More 
fo, and Teftimony at leaft as Much, 
and perhaps Moll of all : Unlefs it 
be Divine, and then ’tis Infallible, 
and has an Effed upon our Minds 
as fuch when we are Infallibly Af- 
fut’d of what is fo. Our Senfes de- 


ceive us when the Organ), or our 
Imaginations are Diftempc’d, or 
any way Imperfeef, which they 
always are in fome' Meafiire: Hu- 
mane Teftimony jr' corrupted by 
Miftakes, and ft/ejudices, Paflion, 
and Intereft ; and Realbn is often 
Blinded, Corrupted,- or Opprefs’d 

by 



by all thefe, we fee not at all ; 6t 
tliro’ a falfe Medium, or infer amifs; 
nidging That to be Sufficient Te- 
ftimony which is Not, or perhaps 
no Evidence at all; Laying a 
Strefs upon what will bear None, 
or not fo much, or even on what 
in Reality makes for the Other 
Side; and that oftentimes as we 
are influenced by the prefent State 
of our Bodies, from Health, or 
Sicknefs ; Fair, or Foul Weather; 
Dier.'-or Exercife; nay we fliall 
have a Different View of things im- 
mediately upon the pouring into 
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at One View, and juft as they Are ,- 
We have a conftant Succeffion of I- 
deas which arife, and pafs away, 
and of which we have often but a 
Tranfient View. All things are 
Equally, and Eternally prefent to 
him with whom we have to do ; Our 
Mental, like our Corporeal Sight can 
fix ftioagly but upon One fingle 
Point at One time, all other Ob- 
je£ts round about us are then feen 
Confufedly, or not at all. 

Notwithftandmg what has been 
faid of our Senles of Humane Te- 
ftimony, and of Reafon in Gene- 
ral, there areParticular Cafes (rho’ 
but Few in proportion to, the reft) 
where tho’ we cannot arrive to Ab- 
folute Certainty by Theirhsjeans, 
we can have fo great a Degree of 
Perluafion as is to all Intents and 
Putpofes Equivalent to it. 

And fo with relation to the Evi- 
dence that is to be had, what I 
have faid is true in General ; But 

as 
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as that may appear Rational to One 
Man, which does not feem fb to 
Another; and as there is nothing 
fb Abfurd, and Falfe which Some 
Men will not afTert; and as (Laft- 
ly) MensSenfes are Sometimes im- 
pos’d upon, it cannot be /aid that 
there is Any tiling of which Parti- 
cularMen may not have Evidence; 
and Such may have None for what 
Another thinks is true Plainly, and 
Infallibly. 

If the Deficiency of Evidence, 
and the Imperfection of the means 
by which we have ic convey’d to 
us were Unknown, we fiiould a (lent 
Readily,, and with Confidence; bnt 
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if they have Any, that is, if the 
thing is not Self-evident, or De- 
tnonftrable ; Often we ate fo in the 
Main, in the Degree Always ; be- 
caofe as when we fee an Obje£t 
with our Eyes we fee it not as it 
Really Is, but as it Appears through 
the Coats, and Humours of rheEye^ 
befides the External Medium ; one 
Mental Sight has the like Defers, 
and things are not Thus feen as 
they Really are. 

Thus there are Some Truths 
God has open’d Fully to Us; Ci- 
thers we fee bur as through a Mill, 
and Others are Envellop’d in Thick 
Clouds, andDarkneis, and.referv’d 
for a.Better State: And (Go! knows 
how often!) We fancy we poiTeis 

Truth, but 7s these not a 

Lye in our Right Hand 9 

When nve confider the Magni- 
tude of the Globe we inhabit, and 
have at the fame time in our Minds 
the diftances from one Town' to 
O another 
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another on our own Ifiand, ' we 
have an Idea of fomerhing Vaftly 
Great. But when we compare This 
with the Unbounded Univcrfe = cis 
but a Spot, an Atom, thefmalleft 
Dull in the Balance. So when we 
confider Our Selves as compar’d 
with all the Species of Creatures 
below us ; when we think upon the 
whole Compafs of Humane Abili- 
ties, Lord what is Man / Thou hafi 
made him little lower than the An- 
gels 1 That hafi crown’d him with 
Glory, and Honour 1 But when we 
turn ourThoughts to confider bow 
much is hid from us. 

Worlds Ifoond Wnlds that dte$ its Jdtber ljc. 
j Philips. 

When we remember that of that 
(comparatively) Little Number of 
Perfuafions we Can have, how Few 
are without iome Mixture of Doubt, 
and how many where our Doubts, 
tho’ overbalanc’d are Otherwiie 
Confi- 
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Conliderable; and tho’we cannot fay 
Which are (b, yet that ’tis very Rea- 
fonable to Believe Many of our A C- 
fents are Wrong, but always in the 
Degree j not as being difproporti- 
onable to the prefent Appearance 
of Evidence, but becaufe That Ap- 
pearance is impoffible to be per- 
fectly Juft, Then, Vain Man ■would 
fain be Wife, tho ’ Man is born like 
the Wild jfffes Colt ! a Wild, Un- 
taught Afs, the Colt of a Wild, 
Untaught Afs. 

Since the Revolution the Coin 
of the Nation was in Such a Con- 
dition, ’twas fo Clipp’d, Defac’d, 
and Counterfeited that the LegiP- 
lature thought it necelfary-to call 
it in, and what every Man brought 
was exchang’d for what was New 
Coin’d, and as it ftiould.be. The 
World is much in the fame Cale 
with refpeft to the Stock of Sci- 
ence divided amongft us : Should 
every one be oblig’d to bring in 
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His Share, and Truths only to he 
return’d, what a vaft Multitude of 
Rich Men, in their Own, and ma- 
ny m the Common Opinion would 
become Wretchedly Poor! What 
a Deftrudhon would here be of ad- 
mir’d Notions, and even luppos’d 
Demonftrations 1 How many Arti- 
cles' How many entire Syftems 
would Vanilh, and be Forgotten! 

Of all that Stock of ScienceGod 
has bellow’d upon the Species in 
General but a veiy final! Part can 
fall to the Share of any one of us 
in Particular , we have not Appre- 
henfions, nor Judgments, nor Me- 
mories, nor Time, nor Opportu- 
nity to Comeat, Retain, Manage, 
and Employ lb many Ideas as ro 
make us Perfect, Perfect' no, nor 
Tolerable Proficients in any One 
Confiderable Science; Uni els as 
compar’d with the reft, and fo 
Some Few may be laid (as it was 
of Homer very finely by a great An- 
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thor) “ to look down upon the refi 
“ of Mankind as on a Species be - 
“ low them. By far the greater 
Number cannot arrive to be Ma- 
ilers in any one Branch of a Sci- 
ence; and what vaft Multitudes, 
even the Herd of Mankind pals 
their whole Lives in applying them- 
felves to One Art, or Profeffion 
only, and thofe hut Mean, and 
Inconfiderable ones, and yet with- 
out Diftingnifhing themfelves even 
in Thefe, how eafy foever to be 
attain’d. 

But of what Sort foever the Suc- 
ceffion of Ideas that perpetually em- 
ploys our Minds is compofed as we 
<:an Steadily fix but upon one on- 
ly at a time All our Little Circle 
of Knowledge is reduced to that 
Single Point; We are^but fuch as 
That happens to be: Whatever 
Stock of Science we may be, and 
commonly are fuppofed to be Ma- 
ilers of, we in Reality po fiefs no 
more 
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more than that One Idea : Which 
of thofe we have had Before may 
Return, or if Ever, or what New 
Ones roayArile none can know bar 
God only. 

Every Man therefore is perpetu- 
allyVarying from himfelfaccordwg 
as the Ideas happen to be which a- 
rife, and pafs along in his Mind, 
and which have an infinite Variety. 
When I was a Child I thought as 
a Child-, but being become a Man 
thofe Childifh things are pafs’d a- 
way, and gone; And many of us 
after the Way which we Our Selves 
as well as Others Once call'd He- 
refy, and furioufly Hated, or Per- 
fecuted as Such now worlhip the 
God of our Fathers. 

As we differ from our Selves we 
differ no lyfs from each Other. 
How Nobly are Some Mens Minds 
employ’d! And how Richly ftor’d! 
OthershowEmpry! and Trifling! 


So 
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So Seme Afptting Oaks their Branches threw 
Aloft, icjptfmg Vulgar Ttees below, 

Ih’bilfi Thefc (Ignoble ') can contei ted be 
With tlildtJUitgutfli'd Mediocrity , 

Others more btnrble tn the Woods are found, 

And Ah etched Shrubs [caret peep above the 
Gi ound. 

Every Mao differs from eveiy O- 
ther Man in the Number, and De- 
grees of his Perfuafions : no two 
Men in theSVorld having the Same 
in all things : Some Propofmons 
have been offer’d to Your Under- 
ftanding which I have never heard 
of ; and to Mine which have not 
reach’d You. Endence has ap- 
pear’d to One of os which has not 
been thought of by the Other; 
and the fame Arguments have had 
Different Appearances. Of fuch 
Ideas as have been in Both out 
Minds (or fuch as nearly refemble 
each other) Some are Prelent to 
.One, v. Inch are pafs’d away from 
the Other, perhaps to return, per- 
haps not; As Thcfc now Prefcnt fo 
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the Other alfb will, bnt never td 
return together fo as to form the 
Same Mind in Both no more than 
the Clouds will have theveryForm 
in the Heavens they now have. 
What a different Set of Opinions 
have the People of the feveral re- 
mote Countries of the World ? 
TheBrain ofa Chinefe, of aFrencb- 
Man, a IFefl Indian, an Italian, 
a Lap-landet , an Engltfh-Man, See. 
are flar’d with Ideas ftrangely dif- 
ferent : Nor would the Notions of 
any Two of thefe feveral Nations, 
or even of any One Family could 
they be let to View appear to be 
exaftly alike in All things, or even 
npon any One Quefhon con/ifbng 
of any number of complicated I- 
deas. 

Every Age of the World has the 
like Variety: Notions like the 
Fruits of the Earth have their 
Spring, their Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter ; how many that have 
been 
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been flourifliing Syftems arc wither- 
ed, and perilhed ; and what more 
may, who can tell! With refpea to 
Religion in particular: ’Tis true 
the whole Race of Mankind (ex- 
cept thofe Few which in that eafy 
Gtadation there is from an Atom 
up to the htgheft Archangel con- 
nedts our Species to that ofBtutes) 
have Agreed in the General Notion 
of the Exiftence of a God, and have 
been Conftant to it. In China 
there is a Religion for the Manda- 
> ins, and another for the People; 
it hath always been much the lame 
thing throughout the Woi Id ; Some 
in all Ages, and Countreys have 
contented themfelves with Inch 
Difcoverics of the Deity as Humane 
Reafon could attain to,- whether 
they call’d that Inconlprehenfible 
Being by the Name of Baal, or 
Jehovah, Jupiter, orGod, or what- 
ever other Sound, or Chaiadters 
they thought fit to exprefe that I- 
P dea 
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dea by ; and whether they addrefs’d 
themfelves to him in the moft Sim- 
ple, and Rational Manner, or 
comply’d with the Wor/hip of their 
feveral Times, and Countreys, e- 
ftabhfh’d by the Wifidom of their 
feveral Legiflators. Be this as it 
will; ’Tis certain that the Notions 
of rjie Generality of Men with re- 
Ipedt ro the Deity, the Ways of 
Conceiving of him, and his Attri- 
butes ; and wliat Manner of Wor- 
fliip is moil: acceptable to him, 
and likely to prevail with him to 
turn the Courfe of things into that 
Channel which they conceive moft 
advantagious to Themfelves, whe- 
ther th e/e are fu ppo/ed to he deri- 
ved fiom Divine Revelation, or 
Authority purely Humane,- 1 fay in 
Thcfe things Men have vary’d ex- 
ceedingly,- and one Age from a- 
nothcr. Sacrifices are now no more 
throughout the World; and the 
Multitude of Sacred Names ador’d 


or 
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or rever’d in Ancient Rome are fuc- 
ceeded there by others intirely New, 
but mod: of tliefe are Already For- 
gotten, and Unknown to many Ci- 
ther Parts of Chriflendom. To 
come to our own Ifland in particu- 
lar. How the Cafe flood Before 
God knows, but for many Ages the 
Druid s were our Spiritual Guides: 
At length Heathenifm gave place 
to Chnftianity : How different That 
was which was brought hither by 
Atijiht the Monk, from what it was 
at the time of the Reformation, 
thofe that are acquainted with Ec- 
clefiaflical Hiflory know very well: 
And that the Monk’s Chrifiianity 
differ’d much from that of the firfl 
Chriftians (that of Jofeph of Ari- 
mathen who ’tis faid firfl preach’d 
the Gofpel here,) is as well known. 
At the Reformation a Great, and 
a Noble Change was made; but 
whatChangeshave we gone through 
fince! Calvinifm, Arminianifm, E- 
P 2 pifcopacy. 
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pilcopacy, Presbytery, Independen- 
cy, Anarchy, all haye prevail’d in 
their Turns. One while a furious 
Averfion to Popery, then comes 
another as furious againft Prote- 
flant Diffenters : At one time Zeal 
for Religion as a Means of Salva- 
tion, at anotherZeal for the Church, 
almoft as great without that Appea- 
rance of Piety. This puts me in 
mind of a Humorous Epigram I 
have met with fomewhere. 

Our Grandjiies they were Papijls , 

Our Fathers Oliverians, 

Their Beams V/r faid are Atheijls, 

Oil i s tnttfl he Curfed Qiteer ones. 

All Nature is in perpetual Mo- 
tion ; as Time never ilands Ml, 
neither do our Bodies continue the 
Same, but are ever changing ; and 
the Tcnderncfs of Infancy is trans- 
form’d to Wither’d Old Agcbyln- 
fcnfible Steps; but we are always 
flepping on: So’tis with our Minds, 
Ideas 
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Ideas are continually arifing; Whe- 
ther (as Seems) Spontaneoufly, or 
Suggefted to us by our Senfes, or 
by what means foever ; Thefe pafs 
away to give place to Others, lo 
that the Scene Within is eternally 
{hifting from what it was. That 
Great Set of Ideas which is com- 
pos’d of all thole now poffefs’d by 
all Mankind is already chang’d, and 
whilft lam writing thisLine is almoft 
intirely different from what it was 
when the Thought fir ft came into 
my own Mind ; Even this Thought, 
tho’ it appears ftill to be Right, and 
perhaps Always will do fo when- 
ever it returns, if it Ever does, yet 
there is a Change whilft I am form- 
ing every Letter ; ’tis Stronger, ’tis 
weaker, it difappears, others arife, 
it returns ; Things have a different 
View every Moment. 

Now as when one would com- 
yofe a certain Tina of Coloot (to 
illtftlrtite'whatl am faying by Some- 
thing 
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thing in my own Way) the fame 
Colours, and Exattly the Same 
Quantities of each muft be em- 
ploy’d ; the lead Particle more, or 
lels, makes it lmpoflible it Ihould 
be the Same : So to produce Exa£t- 
ly the Same Idea as I have had here- 
tofore: Or the Same in My Mind 
asY ou are poffels’d of, the very lame 
Circumltances muft concur, which 
being importable, there muft be a 
Difference, tho’ (as in the former 
Cate) ’tis lometimes Co little as to 
be imperceptible; but Hill that 
there is liich Difference in Reality 
is evident to a Demonftration 
Whether that Incomprehcnrtble 
Mind that prelides over every the 
Smalleft Particle of Matter through- 
out the Univerfe, does alike Pro- 
duce, Direft, and Govern every 
one of that great, and eternally 
changing Set of Ideas from time to 
time poffeffed by every Intcllicgnt 
Being ; and confequently their Can- 
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its ad infinitum : Whether we have 
any greater Power over our Minds 
than over our Bodies, and can Add 
to, or Alter our Ideas any more than 
we can raife our Selves a Cubit high- 
er, or Change the Colour of a 
Single hair; in (hort whether our 
Wills are Free is a Noble Enquiry, 
becaufe the Effeft of it may be a 
moftBeautiful, Simple, and Unex- 
ceptionable Syftem of things. But 
as This would be to go out of that 
Train of Thought I am upon, and 
which is my prefent Affair, I chufe 
rather to go on toobferve, That 
However Different we are from 
Our Selves; Or One Man is from 
Another, Every Man is an Epitome 
of the Whole Species: TheWifeft 
amongflusisaFool in Somethings, 
as the Loweft amongft Men has 
fomc Juft Notions, and therein is 
as Wife as Socrates ; So that every 
Man rcfembles a Statue made to 
ftand againft a Wall, orinaNich, 

On 
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on One Side ’tis a Plato, an Apol- 
lo, a Demo/lheties ; on the Other 
’tis a Rough, "Unformed Piece of 
Stone. 

And notwithftanding this Vaft 
Variety of Sentiments amongft 
Men ; notwithftanding Truth is 
always the Same, and is a Single 
Point, tho’ Error is Infinite ; Eve- 
ry Man fas he muft Necefljrily) 
thinks Hiralelf in the Right, and 
that all that differ from Him are 
Miftahen ; and accordingly Every 
Man is contented with Himfelf, 
and Laughs at, or Pities all the 
reft. I know not who has fin'd it, 
but he has given a fine Image of 
Mankind in This Light. 

So ore root lolU h s tot $ve ojt at another, 
rind JL tket htt Ertsflj Noddle at his Brother . 

Thus (to fiimm up what I have 
been laying) Our Knowledge nri- 
iing from lmperfedtEwdence, Im- 
perfcdlly convey’d, muft be Jmper- 
fedt. 


4 
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Fc(5t, and mix’d with Doubt, and 
Error, and that in all Degrees; 
And Every Man differs from Him- 
felf in Thefe particulars, and from 
Every Other Man; and the Scene 
is Eternally Changing : But Every 
Man is partly a Wife Man, and 
partly a Fool ; However we all fee 
the Fool’s Cap on Every Body’s 
head but our Own. 

The Reflection we (hall natural- 
ly make upon the View of the State 
of Humane Underflanding Hither- 
to is but a Melancholy one; Efpe- 
cially when ’tis remember’d that 
(being fuppos’d Free, and there- 
fore Accountable for all our 
Thoughts, and Actions) among 
the Other Uncertainties we are in, 
’tis made a Qucflion Whether, and 
How far an Erroneous Judgment 
will cxcufeour deviations from what 
is Good Abfolutcly confider’d ; ’TiS 
not my bufinefs to decide in this 
Nice Cafe, only for my felf which 
Q_ I do 
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I do as well as 1 can ; but inf 
of that I will take leave to fetdm 
aPaffage in my beloved Milton , 
plicable to my prefent Purpofe, F 
upon a certain Occafion fays 

Frail is our Happmefs tf ibis be fo, 

Ard Eden were no Eden thus expos'd 

To 'whom -thus Adam fervently reply*/?, 

O J For 'in befi are all things as the l Fill 
Of God ordain’d them, bts Creating hand 
Nothing ImperfeU, or Deficient lejt 
Of all that he Cleared, much lefs Man, 

Or ought th it might bis happy State feturt, 
Sector from outward for re, -within Httrfclf 
Tl e danger lyes 

I hate launch'd farther into 
Thefe matters than I intended 
When I firft let my felf to con/i- 
der the State of Humane Under- 
Handing m General as my Subject 
Oblig’d me to do, But being en- 
gag’d I could not content my felf 
without as Complete a Dilcourft 
upon this head as I could make in 
the compafi I thought might be 
alloa ’d in this bpifedical waj. 

I Mill 
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I will then go on, for I have 
not yet quite finilh’d my View, the 
Beautiful Part of the Propped re- 
mains behind. What I have hi- 
therto faid is True, but ’tis alfo to 
be noted that what is mod Impor- 
tant to our Happinels in this World 
is the molt hvident to us. 

One Inftance of the clear Light 
sve have is in relation to Our Pra- 
dicc: Notwithftauding the great 
Doubts we may be under as to the 
Lawfulneft of any Adion , Whe- 
ther upon Account of the Moral, 
or Natural, or any Reveal’d, or 
Inftituted Law; and paiticulatly 
upon what Is, or is Suppos’d to be 
our Duty with relation to that very 
Situation of Mind, the Effed it 
ought to have upon the Choice of 
our Adions, apart from all other 
Refpeds; And which has been made 
much more Obfcure by the Care- 
letTnefs, or Inaccuracy of thole who 
have undertaken to Explain this 
Q_ 2 Matter; 
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I Jo as well as 1 can j but inftead 
of that I will take leave to fee down 
a P adage in my beloved Milton ap- 
plicable to my prefent Purpofe. Eve 
upon a certain Occafion lays 

Trail is our Hopfbitfs if ibis be fo, 
jixd Eden •mere no Eden thus expos'd. 

To whom thus Adam fervently reply' d > 

O Woman befi are all things as the Will 
Of God ordain'd them , bis Creating band 
Nothing ImperfePl, or Deficient lejt 
Of all that be Created j much left Afan, 

Or ought that might bis happy State feevre. 
Secure from out xvard force, cs it bin Himfelf 
The danger lyes — — 

1 have launch’d farther into 
Thele matters than 1 intended 
When 1 firft fet my lelf to confi- 
der the State of Humane Under- 
ltanding in General as my Subjett 
Oblig’d me to do ; But being en- 
gag’d I could not content my felf 
without as Complete a Difcourlc 
upon this head as I could make in 
the compaft I thought might be 
allow'd in this Epijbdica! way. 
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I will then go on, for I have 
not yet quite finilh’d my View, the 
Beautiful Part of the Profpedt re- 
mains behind. What 1 have hi- 
therto fa id is True, but ’tis alfo to 
be noted that what is mod Impor- 
tant to our Happmefs in this World 
is the mod Evident to us. 

One Inftance of the clear Light 
we have is in relation to Our Pra- 
dticc: Notwithftanding the great 
Doubts we may be under as to the 
Lawfulnefs of any Adtion, Whe- 
ther upon Account of the Moral, 
or Natural, or any Reveal’d, or 
Inftituted Law; and particularly 
upon what Is, or is Suppos’d to be 
our Duty with relation to that very 
Situation of Mind, the Effedt it 
ought to have upon the Choice of 
our Adtions, apart from all other 
Rcfpcdts; Andwhichhas been made 
much more Obfcure by the Care- 
klfnefs, ot Inaccuracy ofrhofewho 
have undertaken to Explain this. 
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Matter; I fay notwithftanding ail 
This the Way is as Plain before us 
as a Self-Evident Principle can make 
it : For when a Man judges he has 
Conjider'd Enough, . and fees what 
he thinks is upon the Whole moft 
Probably his Duty, he is driven up- 
on a Point; He cannot contider 
farther, he cannot do any other 
Aftion but This Probable one,- E- 
very rhing cifc is Ag.imft Faith, A- 
gainfl: Perfiiafion. This is the Sa- 
ted, and Beft, ’tis the Only thing 
he can poflibiy do with a Good 
Confidence; and Here hisConfiience 
Condemns him not, he has Confi- 
dence with God. Probability Thus, 
even tho’ it ariles but jult above the 
Equilibrium of the Mind is Equiva- 
lent to Certainty; And Thus Cer- 
tainty is Ultimately had, tho’ not 
Before, or Otherwiic. 

Again ; The Generality of Man- 
kind arc perluaded of a Future State, 
and that it will be exceeding Hap- 
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py, or very Wretched,- they are 
however infinitely divided in their 
Opinions concerning the Wav t. 

5;*' »d A oS 

the Mifery, tho’ Generally fpeal-i' 

the feveral Sefts pretend to Divt? 

Supernatural Revelation for the* 

what They conceive to be the True 
Revelation (whetherWith, or \S 
out Examination) meet with vaft 
Difficulties, and Perplexities 

mjudg.Hg what is E(r Y 

and Fundamental ,- and when thev 
cometo enquire whether They 1 ave 

n ^ ccf % Ql’ahfications/whe! 

ther they have comply’d wild. ,i 
together as, much at a Infs ! 

5E° r ;&' h r "7° '““'“'i as™ 
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thole heights of Faith, and Parity 
that are abfoiuteiy neceftary. In 
the midft of all this Darkn els Na- 
ture Generally prevails above Prin- 
ciple; that great Fundamental of 
Natural Religion, which almoft alt 
Men are Fully perluaded of. That 
the Goodne/s, and Juftice of God, 
permits him not to condemn a Sin- 
cere Man is a fare Refuge,- Thither 
they all fly,- ’tis the Dernier Reffoil 
of the whole Species, the Magna 
Charta of the Univer/e. 

When I was (peaking of the Per- 
plexities, and Difficulties in which 
we were with relation to a Syflem 
of Articles, and what is Eflential, 
and Fundamental I had regard to 
the General State of Mankind ; 
But what is Right in the midft of 
all this Variety of Pretences we 
may be as Sure of as we can be of 
What pafles within our Selves, and 
of the firft Principles of Rea Con, 
and the clexrelh Deductions from 
thence: 
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thence : As Sure of as that (for Ex-< 
ample) there are a certain number 
of Satellites always attending on 
Jupiter, or Saturn- they cannot 
be feen indeed with the naked Eye, 
nor without knowing how to fix 
theTelefcope, but That being done 
’tis evident beyond Contradiction. 
And This is another Inftance of 
Light we have in thefe Important 
Cafes. 

I will mention but One morey 
and that is; Tho’ we can have no 
Adequate Idea of the Supreme Be- 
ing ; tho’ we are exceedingly at a 
lofs in many Queftions concerning 
him, yet that Infinite Reafirn pre- 
fixes we fee very evidently; we can 
be fatisfied weare not (as a late At? 
thor expreffes it) expofed here in : 
Fatherlefs World. But that oui 
Selves, and all our Affairs, and thi 
whole Compais of Eternity, and 
Immenfity is under the Care, Con- 
duft, and Protection of One who is 
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Infinitely Wife, Juft, Good, and 
Powerful, which Infinite Rea/on 
muft be. Let us call this Incom- 
prehenfible Something, GOD, or 
by whatever other Name. Thus 
much we can be allured of concern- 
ing him, and more jt concerns us 
not to know to our Pre/ent Purp oft, 
whatever may be required as an Ar- 
ticle of Faith, which I Difpute not, 
nor any thing elle Legally e/ta- 
blifli’d. 


sill th'ft Itifertour Bet .£/, NatalerFfs, 
(Great in Tbe>nftr~ts, Infertotiryet to Tbce) 
Eternally c!ey 7hy Soveraign TFtll , 
Gowning always, Iirefifablc , 

TJncbang-ablc , fmp'tjjibfc to Err, 

to Chafe but ’•j.'bst ts Rejl 
Such the Per bElion of Thy Nature is ’ 

Not Ozer-ruFd, CompelCd , Sabcrdtbate y 
*Jis Liber Necejjary Agents are, 

7b Fate SubjcEIed, 7‘bott tby felf at t Fate. 


I cannot finifii this Refle&ion 
upon Humane Underltanding bet- 
ter than with thcle few Lines out 
of Mtltsa, who I can never bring j a 
too often ifi c be not improperly. 
Henceforth 
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found that the difference is not 


plainly difeovered with a little At- f 
tention , Generally 'ns feen Imme 
diatcly, and Inconteflably. ' 

•There are many Sketches, Or o 
ther F rec-Works, w hether Pictures 
or Drawings of u hofe Originality 
we are alfo Abfolutdy Certain r v 
I pretend not to go through ali 
the Cafes wherein this Affurance, 
or high Degree of Perfuafion‘is to 
be had' it would be too tedious. 
We may be Rcafonably will Per- 
(IiadedTn many Others, as where 
we have confidcrable -Numbers of 


Genuine Works of Mailers not fo 
Excellent, nor* whole Manners are 
more particularly remarkable ‘We. 
frfaV alfo be Thus perfuaded of thofe 
that are not the'Befl of-the Great- 
tfl Hands,' Or Winners which they . 
Seldom ufed ', and that by comparing 
rhefe Works with Thofe which are 
a.rnutabre For there is m’Alltbe 
Ma£, the’ not in All Equally; 
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a certain Chara&er, and Peculiari- 
ty that runs thro' all their Works 
in fome Meafure, and which a Good 
Cannoijfenr knows, tho’ he cannot 
deferibe it to Another. 

This way ofComparifon too helps 
us to a higher Degree of Perfuafion 
than Otherwife we fhould have had 
with relation to the Works of Ma- 
ilers of whom wc have but a fmall 
Number; As for Example of Do- 
mmch'mo ; We know his general 
Charafter, That is eilablilh’d by 
thofe few of his Works that are in 
Rome, Naples, and elfewhere, and 
by the Writers; as we alfo know the 
Character ot Annibale Caracci by 
the fame means, but in a greater 
Degree. If then we cannot con-* 
front a Work thought to be of the 
Former, with Another already 
judg'd to be of Him, it may be of 
confiderable ufe to compare it with 
one of Annibale, and to fee what 
Drgrec, and Kind of Goodneis it 
S has 
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and Light,- -.ahd’all Thefe Proper tc 
the Subjed:, , Nor -will it be' diffi- 
cult "to know .Affuredly, what is .Co. 
unlefs dyjtli relation, tb'the^ uftneii 
of the. Drawing;';' but . to knbw'-iti 
the Main , whether? any -’thing 1 .''!! 
Lame, : ?Difto r ted, ‘.MiP(liapen;' : --ill 
Proportioned,, or Flat, - or bn the 
contrary -Round,-'- and.Beautifiil ‘-is 
what any Eye that is tolerably Cfe 
rious can-Judge of. 

•The'Rufes b’eing' Fix’d,' and Cerj- 
tain; ^Whether a Pi&ure; or Draw- 
ing has the, Properties 'required is 
cjifly-ft-eti, .and, when. they are-difr 
Cover’d a ‘Man is' as certain lie dees 
wh'ache thinks, he fees, as in any 
.other. Cafe where his' own', Senfcs 
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i.-.-, Without Principles a. -Alan is- in 
he Dark,- and fluctuates -in XJncer- 
ainty, but having Tliefe One ma) 
je Steddy, .’and . Clea'ri-’-If Care b £ 
aken to.keep to them, ah'd'th'M-'wt 
lo not judge., by ’Something : e]ft 
refidesp or iriftead of,Them ; and 
noreover that they be Solid, and 
aft, - • ■ , : / •' , ■ 

Here nowis a'.very.great Degree 
if Certainty to he, bad in by. much 
he molt Material !! ranch of 'the 
cience. And That being Secured 
is Comparatively; of little, Confe- 
uence of what Hand a. Work is," 
)r -.whether ’tls. an Original ,*'-’oi 
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ing’tis known for what •Pidiure’twas 
made: Or when' we have an Op- 
nortunity (which frequently hap- 
)ensp of (comparing One of- the 
iame’-Mafter, vand Manner with &- 
other.*; 1 lnlthe Bell Works of the 
Bell Mahers' .not only their Gha- 
rafters are evidently feen, ,but Heri 
they are exalted above the poffibi 
lity, of being Coppied, or lmitatei 
fo as' not to he difeovered. An 
.bolides Providence Jias preferved t 
‘ Usa Sufficient Number of the Work 
ofthefe Excellent Men whereon Se 
curdy to 1 form our Ideas concern 
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a certain Chara&er, and Peculiari- 
ty that runs thio’ all their Works 
in forne Meafure, and which a Good 
Comioijfenr knows, tho’ he cannot 
deicribe it to Another. 

This way ofComparilbn too helps 
us to a higher Degree of Peifuafion 
than Otherwile we (hould have had 
with relation to the Works of Ma- 
fteis of whom we have but a fma\l 
Number; As for Example of Do- 
mmichmo; We know his general 
Charaiter, That is eftabhih’d by 
thofe few of his Works that aie in 
Rome, Naples, and elfewhcre, and 
by the Witters ; as we alfo know the 
Character of Annibale Catacci by 
the fame means, but in a greater 
Degree. If then we cannot con-' 
fiont a Work thought to be of the 
Former , with Another alieady 
judg’d to be of Him, it may be of 
confiderablc ufe to compare it with 
one of Annibale, and to fee what 
Degree, and Kind of Goodneis ic 
S has 
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has in that Companion, and whe- 
ther that Anfwers to the Chara&er 
of Dommtchmo as compar’d with 
the Other; If it does ’tis an Addi- 
tional Evidence over andabove what 
we had before. 

From theie we deicend to more 
Doubtful Calcs, which ’tis trouble- 
fome, and of no great u ie to enu- 
merate; Only in General this is cer- 
tain, that Theie Cafes are fuch as 
are of the Leait Coniequence, as 
being for the moil part with rela- 
tion toiomeof the Word Works of 
the Better Mailers, Or thole of In- 
coniiderable ones. If ’tis Doubtful 
whether a Pidlurc, or a Drawing is 
a Copy, or an Original, ’tis of lir- 
,jJe Coniequence which it is; and 
More, or Leis in proportion as ’tis 
Doubtful: If the Cafe be exceeding 
Difficult, or ImpolTibie to be De- 
termin’d ’tis no matter whether ’tis 
Determin’d or no; the Piifturc iup- 
pofing it to be a Copy mud be in 
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a manner as Good as the Original, 
and luppofing That to he one of 
the Bell of the Mafter’ris the Great- 
er Curiofity that he could be fo 
well Imitated ,• If the Qucftion be 
whether ’tis a Copy, or an Origi- 
nal, one of the mod Indifferent 
ones of the Mafter; Snell an Ori- 
ginal is of no gieat Conference 
to be known, ’tts no matter whe- 
ther ’tis fo, or a Copy. 

After all it muft be acknowle Ig’d 
that as in Othei Sciences there aie 
certain Branches of them wherein 
One Man excels, and Another in 
Others, but knows little of the 
reft, Soin Comiatjfance^o One Man 
can be acquainted with the Hands 
of All, even of the moft confide- - 
table Mafters ; nor with all the Man- 
ners perhaps of any One of thole 
who have had great Variety of 
them ; Nor to be very Expert in 
more than a few of Thefe: He 
muft be contented with a Modeiatc 
S i Skill 
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Skill in many, and to be Utterly 
Ignorant in Some of them : Such 
is the Narrowneis of our Faculties, 
the Extent of the Science, or the 
want of Helps, and Materials for 
the Study. 

However let it he remember’d too 
That Every Conmtjfenr may judge 
concerning the Goodnels of a Pi- 
dture, or Drawing as to all the Parts 
ofit except the Invention, and Ex- 
preflion in Hiftory, and the Rcfem- 
hlance in Portraits,- and thc/b no 
One Man can judge Accurately of 
in All Cales, becaule no One Man 
can be acquainted with all the Sto- 
lics, or Fables, or other Subjcfts 
of the Pidiurc,- as no One Man can 
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f, e “P Q "f n Equality (at lead) with 
Moil Other Sciences, jf we have 
not the Advantage of them. 

The Variety of Opinions of Con- 
>mjfeurs or Such as Pretend to be 
fo, w.I be made an Objcftion to 
what I have advanced. And it 

On! % b f 3 Ver y Con hderabIe 
One i Wlll t h crc f ore befides what 
has been- already difcourfed in ge- 
neral of the Impoffibility of Men’s 
peeing in them Sentiments from 

™ C Na fT °J til!n 8 s > tin-’ Appea- 
rance of Evidence being neceffarily 
fo vanous to Every one of m j 
We as Neceffarily Judging according 

TP \ ’•n ha - tever U be - 1 % befidef 
This I wiH give a Particular Anfwer 

to this Objeflion, and therein fhew 

pT'nT CS t0 pafs cIl3t Men have 
thefe Different Views, and coufe 

to r,. T ,„,i y r „„ n Somc ' D 

• the 
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the Men, or in their Management 
on Thefo Occafions,- fo as to ren- 
der Thefo their Opinions utterly In- 
lignificant. And having done this I 
will proceed to (hew That there is 
not altogether fo great a Variety 
of Opinions as there Seems to be. 

There are fome People who ne- 
ver had any Opinions of their Own 
Properly Speaking, bnt have taken 
up their Notions upon Truft; 
They talk from Whim, or Fancy, 
or as they have heard Others T alk, 
without Fixing upon, or Eftabli/h- 
ing any certain Principles,- where- 
by to Conduit themfelves in This 
Affair. 

Others may have Con/idePd 
More, but to as little Purpofo, ha- 
ving gone upon Principles Falfo, 
or Precarious ; to which they are 
Bigottcd, and re/blve to adhere ■ 
Never Impartially Enquiring whe- 
ther they were in the Right or no. 
Or perhaps fo much as folpeiting 
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they were not, or Imagining fuch- 
a thing was poffible. 

As the Former never ftudiedat 
all, Thefe have done fo but in 
Part; They have not dug down to 
the Foundation, but taken That as 
they found it: And as Truth lies 
in one Single Point, and Error is 
Infinite, Such People as Thefe may 
Study, Difpute, and Wrangle Eter- 
nally, and always find Plaufible Ar- 
guments on Both Sides, but never 
get out of the Labyrinth. 

Some People if they have had 
the Opportunity of Seeing Good 
things, Efpecially if they have been 
Abroad, and above all in Italy: Or 
if they have the Names of Some of 
the Mailers, and a little of their, 
Hiftoiy, fetup for Conno'ijfetirs with- 
out taking the Requifite Pains to 
be Really what they affed to be 
Thought to be; Juft like a Young 
Pert Divine who if he has been a 
certain time at the Univerfity, and 
read 
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ready?/ rftotle, and the Fathers thinks 
himfeif a Match forffoiibs, or Bel- 
larrmne . 

Again, Some there are who are 
Incapable of being Good Conno'tf- 
feurs, let them take what Pains 
they will. Thole that want Genius, 
and a Competent Mealure of Un- 
derllanding can never penetrate in- 
to the Beauties, or Defedfs of a 
Pidlure,- They can never be Judg- 
es of the Degrees of its Goodncls. 
And Thole chat know not how to 
form Clear, and Diftindt Ideas, and 
have not a Memory to Retain, and 
Skill to Manage them, can never 
be good Judges of Hands, or know 
Copies from Originals. 

A Man may be a Good Cornoif- 
fear in General, and an Ingenious 
Man, and yet his Judgment in ma- 
ny Cales is not to be regarded ; he 
may be exactly upon the Level with 
Thofe that are neither One, nor 
the Other : There is a certain Cir- 
cle 
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cle, beyond which the Wife ft Men 
arc Fools ; Every Man’s Capacity 
has its bounds ; and ’tis not Every 
One’s Talent to know the Utmolt 
Extent of Thefe, or to keep them- 
felves from making Excurfions. One 
Counoiffein ■ is well acquainted with 
the Hands of Some of the Mailers, 
or with Some of their Manners, but 
not with Others; If he pretends to 
give his Judgment in thofe Cafes 
wherein he is Ignorant ’tis an Equal 
Chance but he is Wrong; and if he 
is fo, Another that may not be a 
Better Conuoiffeur in the Main, tho’ 
he is io in This particular, will pro- 
bably differ from him. The Dip 
pute then will lie between a Wife 
Man, and a Fool quoad hoc , but 
that there is a Difpute at all is not 
from the.Obfcuiity of the Science, 
but the Indifcretion of one of the 
Difputants. I have obferved fre- 
quent Inftances of this Inequality in 
Ingenious Men withfome Surprize ; 

T I have 
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I have known theSame Man talk like 
a very Able Connotjfiar at One time, 
and at Another like One that had 
never eonfider’d thefe things at all : 
Whether ’twas that he was at fiich 
times Carelefs, or Abfent from 
Himfelf; Or that he was really ont 
of his Depth in thole 'Particulars I 
know nor. 

To Conclude: There is not fo 
great a Difference in Opinions in 
Some Cafes, nor fo great a Con- 
formity in Others as there Seems 
to be amongft Men. 

When One fays a Pifturc is G ood 
and the Other the contrary, Either 
may fix upon certain Properties 
wherein Both may he in the Right; 
The only Fault may be in Denomi- 
nating the whole from a Part, and 
not Underdanding One Another. 

Some Men, and indeed All Men 
at Sometimes will give their Judg- 
ments in Hade, and before they 
have enough Confider’d, and Re- 
collected 
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colledted themfelvcs ; Whether from 
a Natural Vivacity of Temper, an 
Affedtation of appearing to be Rea- 
dy at thefe things, or from whatever 
other Caufe; Such Sudden Opini- 
ons are commonly different from 
what the Same Per/on’s more Deli- 
berate Judgment is : But (uch is the 
Pride, and Folly of Some People 
that what they have Once faid, the 
Opinion they have once Efpous’d 
they will adhere to, how much in 
the Wrong foever they may find 
themfelves to have been ; and this 
rather than Own ’twas poffible for 
Them to have been Miftaken ; 
Tho’ that is common to the Wi- 
feft of Men, and the perfifting in 
a Known Error None but a Fool 
(in That refpedt at leaf!) is capa- 
ble of: That has no Difhonour in 
it, and oftentimes the Contrary ; 
The Other is Shameful, and Ri- 
diculous. 

Some are Exorbitant in thePrai- 
T a fes 
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fcs of what Themfelves Pofleis, and 
as much Depreciate every thing elfe; 
and that from Partiality on the one 
Hand, and pure Malice, and 111 Na- 
ture on the Other; but however it 
be, an Account is Thus given of Pi- 
ctures, or Drawings very Different 
from what will be had from other 
Co,ifioiJfenrs. Juft as I have leen Par- 
ty-men in Civil, or Religious Mat- 
ters repreientthe Cau/e theyE/pou/e 
as without Spot , or Bleinifh, and that 
of their Opponents as utterly abfurd, 
and Mifchievous ; Whereas the Great 
Difference is iu their Interefts, and 
Inclinations, not in their Judg- 
ments.' 

Men frequently Diffemble their 
Real Sentiments in Coimo'iffaiict ; 
and that either with an III Inten- 
tion, or very Juftifiably. Thefirft 
ofThefe Cafes many a Gentleman 
has known to have happened to 
his Coft in Some Inftanccs; and in 
More they never Have been, nor 
ever 
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ever Will be Undeceiv’d. There 
are Pifture-Jockeys who will make 
what Advantage they can of the 
Credulity of Others, and their own 
Superiour Underloadings in That 
Particular, and to that End af- 
fert what Themfelves believe to be 
Falfe. 

Others again put on the Mask 
for Their Own Sakes in part, and 
partly for the Sakes of Other Peo- 
ple. We frequently meet with Pi- 
iftures, or Drawings which we know 
are not what The Owners of them 
take them to be: What can we do 
in This Cafe; What, but the Same 
as Every Wile Man Mud, and Will 
do in like Circumftances ; and ma- 
ny Cafes there are in the World 
where Wife Men are Thought to 
think Otherwife than they do, be- 
caufe they are too Wile to tell their 
Real Thoughts ; the Maxim which 
Sir Henry IVootton recommended to 
Mr. Milton when he was entering 
upon 
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upon liis Travels i Penfieri Stretti, 
HFifi Sciolto. Clofe Thoughts, 
and an Open Countenance is as ne- 
celfary to be oblerv’d by Comioif- 
feurs, as Travellers, or any other 
Sort of Men whatfoever. Some 
Years iince a very Honeft Gentle- 
man, a (Rough Man) came to me, 
and amongft Other Difcour/e with 
abundance of Civility invited me 
to his Hou/e. 1 have (/ays he) a 
Pidlure of Rubens, ’tis a Rare good 

one; Mr. was t’other Day to 

fee it, and fays ’tis a Copy,- G 

d him If any One lays That 

Picture is a Copy I’ll break his Head, - 
Pray Mr, Richardfon will you do me 
the Favour to come, and give me 
YourOpinionofit. Mankindis gene- 
rally dilpos’d to Believe Thole who 
tell them what they would have to 
be true; Not bccaufe their Alfent 
is regulated by their Palfions, and 
differently from the Evidence as it 
Appears to Them,- but they really 
conceive 
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conceive a better Opinion of Thefe 
People, and think their judgment 
is better than the Others ; and Thefe 
kind of Arguments being what they 
rely upon in This Cafe, they ap- 
pear Stronger on That Side than 
on the Other ; their Minds being 
alfo more applv’d to the Confide- 
ration of Thefe, than Thofe O- 
ther. 

And Thefe People have aDegree 
of Happinefs by Error in This Cafe 
which Truth would deprive them 
of, and confequently they would 
Suffer by it ; And T ruth, and Error 
are Indifferent to us, but as Either 
tends to our Good, that is to our 
Happinefs j Or in other Words, 
the Degree of our Enjoyments, the 
whole Duration of our Evidence 
being taken into the Account. In 
this World we probably Enjoy as 
much from our Ignorance, and Mi- 
ftakes, as from our Knowledge, 
and True Judgments; And we are 

' many 
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many times in Such Circnmftances 
that Truth would make us extreme- 
ly Wretched ; so that he is Mifchie- 
vous to us who opens our Eyes. A 
Good Cormoiffeitr therefore, who 
is withal a Plain, Sincere Man has 
great difficulties many times when 
he fees a Colleftion, oraSinglePi- 
dlure, or two ; Chiefly when Gentle- 
men will urge him to give his O- 
pinion of Something they have late- 
ly Acquir’d, and the Honey-Moon 
is noc yet over. On thele Occa- 
iious one cannot avoid applying 
the Words of our Saviour to His 
Difciples; 1 have many things to fay 
to yon, but you cannot Bear them 
now. 

I (hould be very loath to be an 
Advocate for Infincerity of Any 
hind, and indeed 1 am very unfit 
for it: If the State of things would 
admit of it I (hould be glad to come 
into a General Agreement never to 
conceal the leaft Thought of the 
heart 
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heart by any Word, Look, or A" 
£tion whatfoever ; But as the Cafe 
now hands the Difguifes 1 have been 
pleading for are fo neceflary; and 
they are fo much the fame with 
thofe Complements, and Civilities 
Univerfally pradtifed, that he that 
is Deceiv’d by them if he fhould 
Difcover it would Acquit, and A p- 
piove the Deceiver; Or they will 
not Deceive at all. 

I will however take the liberty 
to put Gentlemen in Mind of the 
great Injury they do themfelves by 
their being fo Enteie of their Own 
things, as not to permit Every one 
to fpeak their Minds freely, and 
without Referve; not only their 
judgments by this means are kept 
Low, but they are Sufferers in their 
Purfes ; they lie open to be impos’d 
on, and in Baft too often fling away 
their Money upon Trafh: They 
have Pleafure indeed, but they might 
have That too, and Greater, and 
U more 
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more Durable without thofe Difacf- 
vanrages ; nay with the contrary 
Cirtumlhinces,- they might become 
Good Comioijfems, and be Good 
Oconomifts at the fame time. 

Another Inltance of an Apparent, 
but no Real Difference in the O- 
pinions o (Coiwoiffein sis This, (and 
’tis the Lafl I fhall mention) ’Tis 
very Common for Other People 
(not the Owners) to ask our Opi- 
nions of Pictures, or Collections 
wlien there may be good Rcafbns 
why we fhould not be very Exaft, 
and Particular in our Anfwcrs; E- 
Ipecially if the Tilings are to beDil- 
pofed of, and the Quefhon is ask’d 
in a Large, and, Mix’d Company: 
In That Calc the Uihal Way is to 
Avoid the mention of any Faults, 
and to fay \\ hat Good we can in Ge- 
neral Terms : Which kind of Cha- 
racter is indeed no other than a 
Tub flung out for the Whale to play 
with that the Ship might get rid of 
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him ; for it gives no Idea, or none 
(liould he taken from thence; the 
Man that has got it is Ceitainly not 
one jot the Wifer for it how well 
Satisfied foever he may be with it. 

At Other times we may have as 
Good Reafons to be Clear, and Ex- 
plicit in our Charatters: If thefe 
two Accounts happen to be com- 
par’d, (as they often are) there will 
appear a Difference in Judgment, 
or Infincerity ; when thofe who gave 
them were of the Same Mind all a- 
long, and fpake nothing but the 
Truth, tho’ not All the Truth 
Some Cafuifts have laid No Man 
is bound to deliver Truth to him 
who has no Right to demand it. 
Of whatUfe foever this Rule may 
be towards the difen tangling us from 
the Perplexities we find in the De- 
finition of a Ciiminai Lie, thus far 
is Plain, and Ceitain, that we are 
not Oblig’d to give out Opinions 
U a to 
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to tliofe who are not Entitled to 
them, whether by Promife, Gra- 
titude, Common juftice, or Pru- 
dence. 

Underflanding in a Science, as 
all other Natural, or Acquir'd Ad- 
vantages is the PoflelTor’s Property, 
which Every Man SELLS at as 
Good a Rate as he can for Value 
Received, or Expefted. This is 
Common to AH Orders of Men ; 
Why Connmjfeurs. fliould be expect- 
ed to diftinguilh themlelves by their 
Generofity, or Prodigality is Unac- 
countable. But it would be alto- 
gether Abfurd for them to do it, 
when they (hall be fure to create to 
themfelves Enemies by that means, 
and that only to Satisfie an Inligm- 
ficant Curio()ty, or even to Serve 
Thole who Probably Mill never 
think Themlelves Oblig’d, or Re- 
member it afterwards. 

Becaufe therefore we cannot O- 
therwife avoid Some Peoples Impor- 
tunity 
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tunity we are forced to be provided, 
as with Gold, and Silver to pay our 
Debts, or purchafe Neceffaries, or 
Conveniencies, So with Half-pence 
for Beggars. 

SECT. III. 

I am now come to the Third 
Branch of Argument, whereby I 
would recommend the Love of 
Painting, and Study of ConnoiJJatice, 
upon Account of the Pleafure ! tis 
capable of affording. 

I flatter my felf it has been ob- 
ferv’d that I have endeavour’d hi- 
therto to go to the Bottom of my 
Subject, and to treat it with all the 
Dignity I was able, and fo as it 
might be acceptable to Gentlemen 
who are Not yet Lovers, and Cm- 
noiffeurs, to whom, as well as to 
thofe that Are, I have throughout ad- 
drefs’d my felf, tho’ more particular- 
ly in the pre/ent Treati/e. In Pro- 
fecution of the Same Defign I fliall 
here 
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here be engag’d in a IhortDifcourle 
to fliew what Improvements may be 
made in our Plcafurcs, in order to 
introduce That in particular which 
I am to recommend as Such: So 
that I will not only flievv that there 
is Pleaflire to be had in Camiotf- 
fatice , but endeavour to facilitate 
the Enjoyment of it. 

I laid it would be a ShortDi/cour/e ,- 
for tho’ (as I took the liberty to fay) 

I have labour’d to finifli my Main 
Subject as highly as I could, it will 
not be expe&ed the Incidental ones 
Ihould be other than Sketches. Such 
as it is, I offer it to the Reader as a 
Plan for a Happy Life. 

« Jllxtber thou 

K Ftftl'ft tnyLwl), Cbcarfi'l) Ev'mng Haunts, 

II Or thofe more Cbearful jet tibcti de~uy Morn 
PurpUs the Eaft, ft ill govern thou mj Song 
Urania, and ftt Audience find, tho' Few . 

But dm e far off the barbarous Diftonance 
Of Bacchus and Its Resellers, the race 
Of that mild Rout that tore the Thracian Bard 
Jn Rhodope, ^bere JFoods, and Rocks bad Ears 
To rapture 'till the Saiage Clan, our drown'd 

Both 
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Both Haifa and Voice j nor could the Mufe defend 
Her Son. 

Milton. 

The Defire of Happinefs is the 
Spring that puts us all in Motion ; 
We receive it together with the 
Breath of Life; We are touch’d by 
this Magnet upon our very Entrance 
into Being, and ever after tend thi- 
therwards with all the Powers of 
our Souls: This is the End in which 
we All agree, tho’ as to the Way 
there is infinite Variety, and Error. 
Pleafure is but another Name for 
Happinefs, we are Happy in pro- 
portion as we are Pleas’d ; theSumm 
Total of our Enjoyments, and the 
Degree of them during our Exift- 
ence, being compar’d with that of 
our Sufferings, the Surplufage on 
the Side of Enjoyment is the Ac- 
count of the Degree of Happinefs 
to which we arrive ; the Share which 
was allotted us of the Divine Boun- 
ty. Pleafure is our Summnm Bo- 
ntim ; 
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m/m ; and whatfocver Some Men 
may Pretend, or Fancy, God him- 
lelf is confider’d by us as Such no 
otherwife than as ’tis conceiv’d he is 
the Fountain of Good to Us. 

In our Deliberations, and De- 
terminations concerning Actions to 
be done ’tis the Single Principle of 
Pleafure on which All turns Ulti- 
mately; Whatever Other Principle 
Seems to govern us,- Whether Du- 
ty, Love of Virtue, Inrereff, Am- 
bition, Senfuality, &c. All termi- 
nates in this one great Principle 
Self-Love ; that firft Motive to all 
our Actions, Pleafure: Tho’ as a 
River being divided into feveral 
Streams lofes its Name, and each 
Rivulet has one of its Own, This 
Principle being turn’d into various 
Channels we feem to aft by Diffe- 
rent Motives, when ’tis only the 
Same Differently turn’d ; We all 
a£t bythe Same Firft Principle, tho’ 
by Different Subordinate ones. 


In 
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In the Struggles betwixt Virtue, 
and Vice, the Queftion is only 
where moil Plealure is to be had: 
When we rejeft Senfual Criminal 
Pleafuies, ’tis only that we may en- 
joy Others that we conceive Great- 
er ; ’tis only rejecting a Pleafure we 
find we cannot Enjoy but with Fear, 
Shame, Remorfe, and filch like Al- 
loys, for what upon the foot of the 
Account we conceive will afford us 
Moft Pleafure ; a Confcioufnels of 
having done well, of having Afted 
like a Man, not like a Brute,- to- 
gether with the hopes of futurcRe- 
compenfe, and the Perfuafion of ha- 
ving avoided Future Milery. When 
thele Ideas are not in the Mind, or 
not to a Degree fiifficient to weigh 
down what appears on the fide of 
Prefent Enjoyment we evermore 
give way to Senluality, the Tempter 
prevails. 

So if we chufe Prelent Milery, 
when in Competition with Eale, 
X and 
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and Pofitive Enjoyment, ’tis becaufe 
we perceive the One will be accom- 
pany’d with Mental Plealurcs, the 
Other with Pains of that Sort, fo 
as upon the Whole the Bodily Suf- 
ferings, together with the Mental 
Enjoyment will afford us moll: Plea- 
Jurc. Thus Cato is as great an E- 
picure as Apicttis, tho’ the Men 
are very different with relpedf to the 
Effcem they ought co have as Mem- 
bers of Society, as well as on other 
Accounts. 

Notwithftanding the perpetual 
Complaints of Men I am verily per- 
fuaded Every Man Enjoys more in 
this World than he Suffers ,- but whe- 
this be lo, or not, this is certain 
that molt- Men might Enjoy more 
than they do if they took the 
right Courfe; As it Is, they have 
all the Plealiire they can get. The 
whole World is engag’d in one great 
Chace after Plealiire, but as there 
is great difference in the Sportfmen, 
Some 
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Some are more Succefsful than Ci- 
thers; Some in Rough, and Dan- 
gerous Ways find Lean, Wretched 
Game ; others what is Excellent in 
a Fine Countrey. 

The Foundation of a Happy Life 
mud: be laid in the Idea we have of 
God. 

Thou hajl befet me behind, mid 
before, and laid thine hand upon 

me. Whether Jhall I go from thy 

Spirit 7 or whither Jhall 1 flee from 
thy P 'refence 7 If 1 afeend up into 
Heaven thou alt there. If I take 
the Wings of the Mot nirtg, and dwell 
in the ultermofl parts of the Sea, e- 
ven there Jhall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand fhall hold me-, 
if / fay fitrely the Daiknejs Jhall co- 
ver me ; even the Night Jhall be light , 
about me : Tea the DarLnefs hideth 
not ft om thee : but the Night Jhineth 
as the Day : the Darhiefs, and the 
Light are both alike to thee: Being 
thus under the Eye, and Power of 
X z God, 
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God, from whence ’tis impolTible to 
withdraw our Selves for one Mo- 
ment, as moft men know as well 
as this Divine Sacred Hebrew Poet, 
(tho 1 perhaps None ever faid it fo 
Finely) but None can polhbly be 
Allured of the contraiy, the Idea 
We happen to have of this Incom- 
prehenfible Being is of the utmoft 
importance to our Happinels ; If 
That be Black, and Terrible, let 
us divert the Thought as well as we 
can, it will obtrude it lelfj and like 
the Hand-writing upon the Wall 
, turn away the Current of our Plea- 
fires in their Itrongell: Tides. If 
our Ideas of God be Confus’d, Un- 
fitted, and Doubtful, ’twill be a 
proportionable Abatement to our 
Happinels,. but on the contrary if 
we have Noble, and Worthy Con- 
ceptions of the Supieme Being the 
Mind is enriched thereby, and we 
have advanced far towards a Hap- 
py Life. 


And 
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And if moreover we have filch a 
perception of the Natuie of Man- 
k md, and fuch a Self-Confcioufncfs 
as from thence, in Conjund.on 
with the Notions we have of God 
we can form, and cilabl.fh a Clear, 
and Firm Perfuafion of our being 
entitled to his Protection, and Fa- 
vour This will be it felf a Tranf- 
cendent Delight,- it will heighten 
and give a Delicious Flavour to all 
our Other Enjoyments,- We may 
be intrepid under all the Calami- 
ties of Life, 

And f mr of Death deliver to the Winds. 

Milton 

Whatever Point I fa my r , 

Throughout all Space I fad Thee there, and Thu 
Art ever prefettt, and mil, hit, Me 7™ 

I Wife the Umverfal Sever aten 

Not of thu little Spot of Earth, and Sea, 

J r£ a i ts , attcn dant Luminaries bright 
Hh Sole Dominion, Heaven, and Hell excett 

*&&&* 

AU , lings Subm it n 'Z, r ^" ! 

Not Tensile, In, Sf/Ww, 

Belief tent, Indulgent, Bvmifuh ' 

Thou 
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77m do' ft trot bate* or cruelly cor r ell 
Imperfefl Bungs for ImperfeB A£h , 

Or for Miftales tbofe net Infallible, 

Or tbofe mJioJe Athons, Words , or Thoughts, (Ami ft 
Alt bo* they be ) Involuntary are. 

Or ctbenvife Con fram'd, and not their Own 
JSlo Pafftcns Turbulent can dftompofc 
Thy Holy Mind Eternally Serene, 

But Joy Divine, and iftife Pa emal Love, 
Uninterrupted dwells for tier there 
O tl Ott Supremely Am table Being * 

Pure, taicompounded hftence ! Happtneft, 

And Gcodnejs flows from 77 ee as from their Spring 
To all things elfe , Spring tnexhemfttlle 1 
Con pletely Good, and Happy in thy Self ' 

If it were proper, as upon leveral 
Accounts it is not, I Ihould here 
difeourfe largely on this Great, De- 
lightful, and Ufeful Subject . I 
Ihould then explain particularly 
what I meant, and fupporr that 
Meaning by Arguments Inftead of 
all that I malt leave the Reader to 
take lo me Pains for Himfelf, as I 
have done, and ’tis well worth all 
he can take And lie would do 
well to lemember that by much the 
greateft part of the Difficulties, and 
Perplexities we meet withall in Rea- 
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Toning upon whatever Subject are 
owing to our not going deep e- 
nough; but taking that for Truth 
which Ourfelves do not See is fb; 
Whereas nothing Aiould be Borrow- 
ed, nothing Suppofed, or taken for 
granted; All Ihould be our Own; 
that is, it Ihould become To by our 
feeing the Realbns upon which ’tis 
Bottom’d as clearly as we Prefume 
Others have done. 

This Main Point being Secured, 
and the Mind thereby in Repole, 
andjoyous, an Improvement inPlea- 
lure may be made if one Part of our 
Idea of God is that he takes not de- 
Delight in our Mileries, and Suf- 
ferings. 

Men ate generally apt to ima- 
gine God to be luch a one as thern- 
felves ; and when Sour, Melanchol- 
ly. Worn-out People undertake to 
inftrudt others in thele matters, as 
they often do, they reprelent things 
accordingly. Hence (I conceive) 

it 
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it is that it has been almoft Uni- 
•verfally thought that God takes 
Pkaluie in our Pains and Aflhifti- 
ons For my Osvn Part My Idea 
of him is juft the Reverie of this. 
It Seems to Me much mote Realon- 
able (I am fpeaking on the Sup- 
pofition of Liberty of the Will ac- 
cording to the Common receiv’d 
Opinion) I lay ’tismuch moreRea- 
fonable in my Apprehenfion to be- 
lieve that he approves of the Wil- 
dom of thofe that Thankfully En- 
joy the Good before them . And 
that to do Othersvi/e he efteems to 
be as offering the Sacrifice of Fools , 
and will fay, Who hath leqrured 
this at your Hands? What a fine 
Image does the Angel in Milton 
give us of the Supremely Good Be- 
ing prefiding over the Enjoyments 
of theBleffedin Heaven 1 

On Flowers repos'd, and with frejb Flowrets crown'd 
Th'yEat , they Drtrk, and in Communion Sweet 
Quaff Immortality, and^Joy, fecure 


Of 
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Of forfeit where full meafore only hounds 
Excefs , before tti all bounteous King, who fbovfrd 
With copious band, Rejoycing in their Joy. 

If we conlider’d God as the Com- 
mon Father of all his Creatures, 
Thefe on Earth, as well as Thole 
Above, we might have the fame 
Pleafure in the Conlcioufnels of ha- 
ving done Well when we Accept- 
ed an Enjoyment offer’d by his Pro- 
vidence, as when we Refus’d it; 
when we tailed Pleafure, as when 
we felt Pain: We might then Enjoy 
the Religious Pleafure, and the Na- 
tural one too: Thus he that has 
burnt Incenfe in a Golden Cenfer, 
might go away with an Opinion of 
his being as acceptable to the Dei- 
ty, as he that has offered his Chil- 
dren to Moloch. 

Being thus at liberty to perlite 
Pleafure, (as much a Paradox as it 
may feem) the way to improve this 
liberty to the greateft Advantage is 
to confine our Selves within the 

1 Y Bounds 
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Bounds oflnnocence, and Virfue, » 
And that not only brcaufe ivp 
arc thereby entitled to the Favour 
.of Gpd, and have Peace of Con- 
ference,- fucli Theological Confide- 
jrptions 1 leave to Divines as being 
their Province,- ,J only infill upon 
.the bare natural Realbn of the thing. 
Nor npt 1 about tp deny that a Li- 
bertine Voluptuary has many Plea- 
fores >vhich a Han of Virtue has 
not,; But let it not be, forgotten ofi 
the othep fide that he has Suffer- 
ings too which the. other avoids,- 
pud has not Piejtlurps peculiar tp 
yirtegu? J\<Ien : ty e, gh one .thing 
with another, and then, lie hapv the 
Accountyapds. , i 

Such is the Cabdneffiof God that 
he has provided abundance of Plea- 
fore fof ps ; especially all thofe A- 
,£tions whtoh are neceilary to the 
Prefervucjpn of the Species, and 
that of every Individual ,by n con- 
ffanf Supply of Aliment have Plea- 
fare 
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fore aftnex’d to the Performance of 
them. But as our Appetites are" 
apt to be inordinate thro’ our ex- 
ceffive love of Pleafure, and our 
Bodies are fo conftituted , and 
Humane Laws have fo well provi- 
ded for the Common Good that 
T‘he Pleafure mdy continue after the 
good Ends areferv’d, and then thole 
things in which we find Delight 
become Hurtful ; a Refttaint mull 
be put upon theft Appetites, and 
this" is called Virtue. Thus Gha- 
ftity, and Temperance; and Tem- 
perance not only in Meats, and 
Drinks, but in Study, Application 
to Bufiftels, Exercift, or whatever 
other the mod commendable A£ti- 
ons; theft ate Virtues, becaufe by 
them We are feftrairi’d from impair- 
ing our Health, or our Fortunes, 
and Ihortening Our Days, by which 
means we Ihould be deprived of md- 
ny Pltafurcs. jnflice is a Virfne; 
the ardent Defire we have of Plea- 
Y a fore 
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lure being apt to carry us on to ob- 
tain it, or the Means of procuring 
it in iiich a manner as Probably 
may expole us to greater Milchief 
than will be countervail’d by the 
Advantages which we may hope to 
reap from inch Unrea/onable, and 
Illegal Methods. Fortitude, and 
Patience are alfo Virtues, as where- 
by we are enabled bravely to Cap- 
port our (elves under the PrelTiires 
to which our Humane State is con- 
ilantly liable, and even to fling off 
the Burthen ; whereas aFecbleMind 
gives way to Sloth, and finks, and 
is Crulh’d under it; in fliort. Pru- 
dence allb is therefore a Virtue, be- 
caule ’eis a Wile Management with 
regard to Time, Place, Perfons, 
and the Occafion, whereby we re- 
ceive many Advantages, and avoid 
as many Inconveniencies. I muft 
not enlarge ; but by what has been 
fin'd it appears that in Reality [-Ur- 
ine is the Qecommy of Pleafttre: ’tis 
a Re- 
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aReftraint, that God, and Nature, 
and Wife Law-givers has put upon 
our Appetites : to what End ? Spite- 
fully to Retrench our Enjoyments; 
No, but to Enlarge, and Improve 
them. So that were I to paint the 
Eable of Prodicus as Annibale Ca- 
racci has done, I would not make 
the Way of VirtueRough, andSto- 
ny, that of Vice fhouldbe fo: He, 
and other Moralifts have been in- 
jurious to Virtue when they have 
given us fuch Harfh Rcprefentati- 
ons of her. Her Ways are Ways 
of Pleafantnefs , and all her Paths 
are Peace. 

’Tis in every man’s power to 
feed as Delicioufly as Lucidhts: Na- 
ture is not only contented with a 
little, but fhe has the greateft A- 
bundance when fhe has but what 
(Ire wants; all the reft is an Enemy 
to Pleafure. 

ByWemperauce, and Sobriety a 
Common Meal is a Feaft for an 
Epicure. 
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Epicure. True Rational Appetite 
tarns Water into Wine , and e- 
very Glafs is Tokay. He that iatis- 
fies the true Demands of well 
Nature tho’ never fa 

BleJJes bis Stars, and calls it Luxury. 

As Temperance gives ns the 
high eft Pleaftre at a very Ea/y Rate, 
a Virtuous Man in that Senfe has 
no Temptation to Injuftice. But 
what a Dignity of Mind docs an 
Iloncft Man retain! How Eafily, 
and Securely does he walk in his 
Plain, and Open Way! with the 
Approbation, and Appb.uk' not on- 
ly of his Own Mind fan Ineftima- 
bleTrealure!) but of all the World. 
And he that has true Magnanimity 
(like Job ’s Leviathan) Laugheth at 
the Jhaldag of the Spear . He is as 
it were exempt from the Common 
Mileries of Life, and in the' midft 
of Dangers and Misfortunes ' 


Regulated 

Cheaply 


Rides 
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Rides in the Whirlwind) and dircBt the Stem. 

(I take leave to profit my felf of 
the Words of a Great Man, admi- 
rably ufed by him to another Pur- 
pofe.) And as to the Advantages of 
Prudence they are well known, and 
the more Confiderableas being Per- 
petual,- there is not a Day, nor an 
Hour in which we have not Occa- 
fion for the Exerciie of this Virtue, 
and as often taftc the Fruits of it. 

1 have only touch’d on the Po- 
fitivc Advantages of Virtue. By 
this means we moreover efcape in- 
numerable Inconveniencies , and 
Mifchiefs, which I mull not, and 
which I need not here enumerate. 

To conclude this head. Good 
Nature, Forgivenels of Injuries, Pi- 
ty, Charity, and the like Social 
Virtues as they are never pradtiled 
but when Self-Love is at the Bot- 
tom, however dilguifed it may hap- 
pen to be ; lb being guided by Pru- 
dence 
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dence (without which they lole their 
Properties, and become Vices) they 
always have a natural tendency to 
our Happinels j as Hatred, Malice, 
Averlion, Rage, and fitch like Tur- 
bulent, and Uneafy Diftempers of 
the Mindj and even the above 
mentioned Virtues themfelves not 
conduced by Prudence, are Ene- 
mies j and as Such are to be avoid- 
ed : And thus the View of the Fol- 
lies, Impertincncies, 111 Nature, or 
Wickednefi of Others Ihould not 
be permitted to interrupt ourTrau- 
tjuillity; Such is the Advice of the 
jpfalmift, het not thy Self lecaufe 
of Evil Doers ; and which his Roy- 
al Son, renown’d for his Wifdom, 
as well as his being Inlpir’d has re- 
peated. 

The next Step towards a Happy 
Life is to know how to Enjoy our 
Own. 

Every Man is a diftincl Being, 
an Jhand in the veil Ocean of the 
Unit rale. 
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TJniverfe ; and among other Pecu- 
liarities he has his Own Enjoy- 
ments ; which ’tis his Bufinels not 
only to be Contented with as being 
what is allotted him by Providence, 
and not to be mended by his Mif- 
likes j but to Improve as much as 
poflible. If Another Man has En- 
joyments which I hive not, I have 
thofe He is a Stranger to ; but whe- 
ther I have or no, ’tis my Own, 
not His I am to be concern’d about: 
Thofe I have are neither More 4 
nor Left; they are not Otherwife 
than they Are, be His what they 
will. I would gladly be as great a 
Painter as Rafaelle, but Providence 
did not appoint Me to be Rafaelle, 
nor Rafaelle Me, I rnuft acquiefce in 
its appointment ; By the Grace of God 
lamivhatl am ; and will endeavour 
to Enjoy, and Improve my Own 
Lot; So endeavour tolmprove it as 
all the while to Enjoy, and fo Enjoy 
as not neglecting to Impiove. 

Z We 
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We have another hind of Proper- 
ty, and that is the Pre/ent time. 
We poflfefs but one Single Point, the 
whole Circumference of Eternity 
belongs to Others. We talk of 
Years, we are Creatures but of a 
Day, a Moment/ the Man I was 
Yefterday is now no more; If I 
live till to Morrow, That Man is 
not yet born: What that Self /hall 
be is utterly unknown; what Ideas, 
what Opinions, what Joys, what 
Griefs, nay what Body, all is yet 
hid in the Womb of Time; but 
This wc are lure of, I iliall not be 
the Same, the 'prefent Fabrick will 
be demolilh’d for ever. What is 
part we know, but ’tis raniih’d as a 
Morning Dream,- we are moving 
on; and every Step sve take is a Step 
in the Dark. 

As uben a Covet from tie Sun ts throw r 

jin intmtnfe D fiance am n trgf7 Worlds XJristcnm 
After tt fi ura it ‘ream of glaring Light • 
i fit Daj Bel ird, lut all Before u Night. 

This 
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This is our Condition ; we have 
nothing left, nothing m ftore ; we 
live (as they fay) from Hand to 
Month , The Present is the Sub- 
ftance, Paft, and to Come are mere 
Shadows. If an Enjoyment is gone, 
it has had its Duration, which was 
as much a Property of it as any o- 
ther: A Pi£ture I was very much 
delighted with for about io Years 
was defac'd by an Accident, I con- 
fider’d I had enjoy’d it fo many 
Years, and was thankful for that, 
’twas all (it feems) that Providence 
defign’d when ’twas beftow’d on me, 
and ’twas a Noble Gift, it would 
have been an Inftance of Goodnels 
if it had been but for a Month. If 
the Enjoyments of to Day are not 
Equal to thole of Yefterday, thole 
of to Day are not the Left, nor left 
to be enjoy’d; muft I lelfen the Ac- 
count ffcill by Teazing my felf with 
the remembrance of God’s extraor- 
dinary Goodnels to me Then; in- 
Z a ftead 
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ftead of being Thankful for That, 
and for what I ftill Enjoy? 

There is a perpetual Change, 
and Succefiion of our Enjoyments ; 
So that we have a New S-t every 
Day,- Some indeed continue leveral 
Years, Others have a much /hott- 
er Duration, and many there are 
which Ipring up, and wither imme- 
diately. And if (as it often hap- 
pens) inftead of thole that are Ex- 
pir’d, andVamlh’d; Others More, 
and Greater have liicceeded, this 
will add to the Folly, and Ingrati- 
tude of him who repines at what is 
gone, and overlooks what he Has. 

To imbitrer Prclent Enjoyments 
with the Fears of what May be is a- 
notlier Piece of Milhianagemenr, 
and very commonly practis’d: Per- 
haps Something l am now delighted 
with may be Snatch’d from me, or 
lome New Evil may arris c, butthc 
Date of the Enjoyment is not yet 
expir’d, nor the unwelcome Gueft 
come: 
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pome: the Prefect is what it Is, 
and fhould not be alter’d by what 
lylay, or May not be Hereafter, 

Of all the Fears that are Enemies 
to our-Happmefs that of Death is 
the mod: Terrible and with good 
reafon, the Loft we fear being 
Greater than any Other Lofs can 
be: But the Cafe is the fame with 
the great Comprehenfive Bleffing 
Life as with any particular Enjoy- 
ments, it has its Duration; and we 
may as well regret ’twas not 1000 
Years jnftead of threclcore and 
ten, as that it was but jo, 40, 30, 
or whatever leffer Number of Y ears, 
and not the full Age oflome men: 
He that dies at what Age foever had 
the Duration allotted to that indi- 
vidual Being, which ’twas as imp of' 
fible to alter as for a Fly to Jive 
as long as an Elephant. What the 
Angel in Milton fays to Adam with 
a little variation of the Senle, (as 
being lpoken on another Occafion) 
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7 Vcrl0vtlb3L.fi, nor bate, htt what tlmta'R 
}j V e will, how tag cr fiort permit to HttvJn 

Be not fo Fond of Life, nor fo 
TTneafv under the Inconveniences 
of it as to dimmifh the Fleafure to 
be had in it; but live Well ; Enjoy 
whilftyondo live, be the time More, 
or Left : If we are to Die to Mor- 
row, at lead: let ns Live to Day. 

Heath a Nectjfar} Ettd 

ttVlamewIxuittullcmt. shjtof ClC 

Not only Fear, but even Hope 

Se P Prefcnt Good by having oUr 
Eyes too' Longingly fix’d on fome- 
thing at a dlftance. When Hope 
helps to make us Eafy under what 

Suffer'* orwhcn'we-EnJdydie 
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Prefent to the Full, and with ah 
Addition rather than Otherwife 
from our Hopes all is Well ; Hope 
is then Wifely manag’d; but elfe 
tis Ablurd, and Injurious to us. 


the Earth’s Foundations cafifl thou move, or ft ay 
‘the Ocean’s Waves, or rapid Wheels of Day ) 
then try to Alter , or to Know thy Fate: 

*Tts Fix’d , * tis Hid. 

Nor thy Determin’d State O Man deplore ; , 

’tis Good, not Bejl ; with thanks the Gods ndere^y 
their Otfts are Wifely giv’n ; ExpeB no more, y 
Regret not uhat is P aft; the Prefent Good Enjoy; 
Nor let vam Hopes, or Ffars the Sweets of Rife de- 
firoy. 

And now nothing more remains 
towards obtaining a Happy Life 
but that we Learn to be Pleas'd. 
This is a Noble, and a Ufeful Sci- 
ence; it not only makes our Selves 
Happy, but communicatesHappi- 
nefs to all about us. 

Like Maia’s Son he flood . 

Ar;d fights Plumes that Heavenly Fragance fill’d 
the Circuit wide . ' ' * ' Jvfikon, 

3 Tis 



’ fis a wretched Turn many Peo- 
ples heads have taken; They are 
perpetuallyDepreciating every thing 
in This World; and feem to fan- 
cy there is a fort of Merit in fo do- 
ing; As if the way to exprefs the 
Efteem we had for what we hope 
God has provided forns in Another 
State was by railing at This ; Or 
as if the Prefent was not alfo the 
Effe<a of his Goodnefs, and Boun- 
ty. ' It has been thePradfice of all 
Polite People in all Ages, and 
Countreys to Dilguile, or Hide 
thole Sallies, and Defeds which 
tho’ Common to all Animals are a 
fort of Reproach to our Nature; 
and to endeavour to Exalt our Spe- 
cies as much as pofTible to what we 
conceive of the Angelick State: 
This alfo is one End of Painting, 
and Poetry; they are to impregnate 
our Minds with the molt Sublime, 
and Beautiful Images of things; and 
thus in our Imaginations do Raile 
all 
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all Nature fome Degree? 3170* 
what is Commonly, or Ever fee/ i : 
Why (hould we not do thus with 
refpedt to our Condition in the par- 
ticular now under Confi'deration > 
Why ihould we not reptefent it to 
one mother, and to our felves in 
the Bed manner the thing will bear * 
and if we mull: be in One Extrem^ 
why not on the Right Side, and to 
our Advantage. 

It mud be own’d outEhjdymentS 
are Short, Uncertain, and have 
their Alloy. But this is not an A- 
batement to our Happlnels propor- 
tionable to the Clamour that is rai- 
ded concerning it. If our Plealures 
are .Short, and Uncertain we have 
a Succeifion of them 5 fo that Plea- 
lure in General is not So, tho’ Par- 
ticular Ones Are. Aye but Life it 
felf is Short : not if compar’d with 
that of mod other Animals. And 
tho’ we have many Sufferings, and 
our Pleafures are never Purej and 
A a unmixt 
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v s fis a wretched Turn many Peo- 
ples heads have raken; They are 
perpetuallyDepreciating every thing 
in This World ; and foem to fan- 
cy there is a fort of Merit in fo do- 
ing ; As if the way to exprefs the 
Efteem we had for what we hope 
God has provided for us in Another 
State was by railing at This; Or 
as if the Prefont was not alfo the 
Effedfc of his Goodnefo, and Boun- 
ty. ' It has been thePraftice of all 
Polite People in all Ages, and 
Countreys ro Djiguifo, or Hide 
thole Saletes, and Defedls which 
tho’ Common to all Animals are a 
fort of Reproach to our Nature; 
and to endeavour to Exalt our Spe- 
cies as much as polTible to what we 
Conceive of the Angelick State: 
This alfo is one End of Painting, 
and Poetry; they are to impregnate 
our Minds with the mofo Sublime, 
and Beautiful Images of things; and 
thus in oar Imaginations do Raifo 
all 
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all Nature Tome Degree? n 
w, at “ C °mmonly 5 or Ever fee/ 
\Uy ftould we not do thus vA' 
refpea to our Condition in the 2 
ticular now under Cnnfirl* • 
wi.y IhjH. ..hS’Sr;™- 
one .nother, and to our f e | v ‘ s ° 
Ae Bed: manner the thing will bear! 
and if we muft be in One Em! •’ 
why not on the Right Side ? e> 
our Advantage. g ‘ ^ =>nd to 

It muft be own’d out Eh;*., 
ate Short, Uncertain, TJT* 
their Alloy. But this is We 
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huduxt, whether from our own Mif- 
m^nageinenr (which is often the 
Cafe) orotherwiib; We, even the/e 
Murmurers themfelves are fed with 
a Quails, and Manna: Thereisnot 
Day, notan Hour wherein the mod 
wretched has not fomeT aftes of Plea- 
fa re,- but the Generality of Men (as 
much a Wildernels as this World 
is) have a Flow of Enjoyments : 
not Perfect indeed, but iuch as are 
Suited to our Imperfect State; I 'ap- 
py, tho’ to a certain Degree; iuch 
as Unerring Wifdom has appointed. 

What is done with relpefl to our 
Condition in the Mam is al/b com- 
monly pra&ifed in particular Ca- 
fes; One CrofsCircumftance puts us 
fo out of Humour as to make us in- 
capable of Plca/ure from the many 
Advantageous Ones that are in our 
Hands 

We ihould therefore learn to con- 
iider things as they are, and ro Ex- 
pert no orher, but to Enjoy what 
Advan- 
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Advantages we have notwithltanjp- 
ing their Imperfeftion ; to wait/to 
be Pleas’d till This, and That, and 
every thing we Milhke is remov’d 
like the Countrey-man in Horace. 

U'/jo near Some River’s Side 

Expe&tng {lands ttt hopes 'he running Tide 
Will all e’er long , he pttfl, Fool, not to know 
It fitll has flow’d the fame, and vj til for ever flow 
Mr» Joint Hughes M S. 


There is another Untoward Hu- 
mour very prevalent with moft Peo- 
ple, and that is reje&mg all Advi- 
ces by faying ’Tis eafy for one that 
is Happy himlelf to give Such to the 
Wretched which Themfelves in 
That Condition could not profit by. 
If the Advice is Good, ’tis no mat- 
ter what the Giver Could, or Would 
do; let Him to whom ’tis given try 
whether he has Wifdom, and Vir- 
tue enough to make his Own Ad- 
vantage of it. 

There are indeed certain Sea- 
A a i fons 
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w.iuia^ -whether from our own Mif- 
nr^nagement (which is often the 
Cafe) orotherwife; W e, even thefe 
Murmurers themfelves are fed with 
a Quads, and Manna : There is not 
Day, notan Hour wherein the moft 
wretched has not fomeT aftes ofPlea- 
firre,- but the Generality of Men (as 
much a Wildernefs as this World 
is) have a Flow of Enjoyments : 
not Perfect indeed, bur fuch as are 
Suited to our Imperfedt State; I 'ap- 
py, tho’ to a certain Degree; fuch 
as Unerring Wifdom has appointed. 

What is done with refpeft to our 
Condition in the Main is alfo com- 
monly pra&ifed in particular Ca- 
fes; One CrofsCircumflance purs us 
fa out of Humour as ro make us in- 
capable of PI ex fare from the many 
Advantageous Ones that arc in our 
Hands. 

Wc fhould therefore learn to con- 
fider things as they are, and ro Ex- 
pect do ocher, but to Enjoy uhat 
Advan- 
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Hands of the Phyfician, or rathfci 
call him in to their Affiftance. J J 
This Deplorable Cafe excepted, 
and the Mind being Sound, and VP 
gorous Vaft Improvements may b( 
made in our Pleafures, by Endea 
vouring and Studyingto be Pleas’d. 

Inftead of Obferving what we 
don’t like, and Magnifying That; 
fnppofe we Ihould on the contrary 
apply our Selves to difcover the Ad- 
vantageous Circunnftances in every 
Moment of our Lives, and fix up- 
on, and profit our Selves of Them 
as much as poffible: Would not 
This be more Commendable; and 
more for our Intereft ? There are 
a thoufand inftances of things which 
are Infipid, or even Naufeous to us, 
but which might become Pleafimt: 
and a thoufand, and ten thoufand 
which feem adapted to Pleafe which 
we fuffer to pafs by Unregarded. 
As Imperfedt, and Defpicable as 
our Prefent Condition may appear 
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Ains when the Mind is Incapable of 
Pieafure in any remarkable Degree: 
whether from the too great Prep 
Hire of Calamity ; or a Melancholly 
Cloud fpreading irfilf oier all: In 
this Cafe the Patient muft do as in 
a Fit of the Head ach, the Gout, 
or the like Diftemper ; bear it as 
Patiently as he can ; things will 
brighten again. And in the mean 
time he mud not Indoltntly fink 
under, bur Rtlolutely bearupagainft 
It, and endeavour as fbon as poffi- 
ble ro get rid of the Mlfchief; but 
by no means mull: he encourage its 
continuance,- nor regard any Re- 
flections he may Then make to his 
Difadvantage; as being Probably 
the V bice of his Dirtcmper, not his 
Reafbn.' Thus in time the £vii 
may beRemedy’d; and a contrary 
Habit gain’d: Or if this will not 
do, the Philofopher, and Divine 
mud deliver up the Patient into the 
Hands 
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every where, and Here particular j 
ly by giving variety of Inflanc'.s 
to lllnftrate, and prove what >1 hav< 
been faying; and 1 believe it ven 
rarely happens, that any One Cir 
cumftance of Life is >fo well con- 
frdet’d as it might be with the De- 
fign of extrafting all poffible Plea- 
fures from it. However (befides 
that of Conmtjfame which is my, 
main Bufinefs, and which 1 fliall 
fully profecute anon) 1 will not omit 
One whrch every body finds the be- 
nefit of in fome meafure, butwhich 
might be improv’d to a Vaft Degree, 
and that is the getting a fine Colledti- 
on of lylental Pi&ures ; what 1 mean , 
is futmfhing the Mind with Pleafing 
Images; whether of things Real, 
or Imaginary ; whether of our own 
forming, or borrow’d from Others. 
This is a Coiledtion which every 
one may have, and which will fine- 
ly employ every vacant moment of 
ones time. I will give a Specimen 
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jk be to Some Difconrented People 
ijX’re is not a Glance of the Eye, 
1/ Morfcl we tafte, or a Breath we 
,^raw but is capable of affording us 
Pleafire. Every Sealbh of the Y ear, 
Every Hour of the Day, Every Cir- 
cumftanceofLifehasSome, Proper, 
and Peculiar to it. We fhould like 
Bees fuck Sweetnefs out of every 
Flower, Not only thofe in fine Gar- 
dens, hut thofe which grow Wild 
in every Common Field,- Nay if 
poffible from every Weed: Even 
Pam, and Difippointment may be 
the occafions of admimiftering fome 
Pleaiure, by aConfcioufncfs of bear- 
ing them well, the Improvement 
of our Philolophical Strength, and 
giving a Stronger Guff to the Plea- 
fire to be had Elfewhere fay theOp- 
pofition. 

If I were to make a Finifh’d Work 
from this Sketch (which I verily 
believe I never fhal!) there is room 
enough for plentiful Enlargements 
c\ cry 
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rarely happens, that any O n I T 
cumftance of Life L r ,, C,r 
fider’d as ir ni j„L > 1 ' ve ^ con- 

sign of extraftint ' V ' th the D e- 
ftresf rom f ,n f, aIi Poffible Piea- 

th at of 

mam Bufinefi anH ,s m y* 

Wlyprofecnreanonjli-f 1 fllaU 

° ne which everv tJJ c 0t ° mi C 
th 
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,d- £\vo of thefe in the Delicate, and 
i Athe Great kind, or to /peak more 
like a Connoiffeur, in the Parmeg- 
'giano, and in the Rafaelle Tafte,- 
and both out of Milton who alone 
is able to duppl y us abundantly; or 
as he himlelf fays Ipeaking of the 
Sun. 

Hither as to their Fcunt'’in other Sears 
Repair eg is their GoL'en Urtti dram Light. 

AVhat a Croud of Pleafing Ima- 
ges fill the two following lines? 
rheyare the beginning of a Sonnet 
.n his Juvenile Poems. 

O Nightingab that on jar bloody Spray 
H arbPft ai Evn v.h n all th IPbodt are JUll. 

Againj in his Parachfe lofi . 

■ In JhaJy Earner 

More Sacred , and Sequefbed, tlx? but ftigtfd. 

Pan, or Sylvamis nntr fleft* nor Nymp , 

Nor Faunus haunted. Ileie m to o Receft 
If 1th Flowers, Gar hind t, and S-ueet ft tiling Herttj 
Efpcund Eve recti f.xfl Ixr rtup-ial B‘d, 

Jnd H.arJnfy Qutret the H)rrenxan futtr, 

What 
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IV hat day the G vital Angel to our Sue 
Brought her tn naked Bea ity more adorn'd. 

More love'y tb n Pandora xnhm th* Gods 
Endow'd vnth all their Gifts 

The other is as Great as ever en- ' 
ter’d into the heart of Man nor fu- 
pernaturally Infjnrcd, if at leaft this 
Poet was not fo. 

On htav'nly Ground they flood, and from thb Shore 
Pey view'd the vafl tmmeafurable Abyfi 
Uutragtous as a Sett, dark, ivafteful, wild. 

Up from tb * bottom turn'd by furious Winds, 

And ftrgtng Waves as Mountains to affault 
Heai'ns hightb, and with the Center mix the Pole 
Silence , ye troubled Waves, and thou Deep, peace j 
Said then tb’ Omniftt Wo> d, your Difcord end 
Nor flatd , lut on the Wings of Chmibtm 
Uphfted in Paternal Glory rode 
Par at o Cl aos, and the World unborn , 

Per Chaos lea d his Voice Him all l is Pam 
Pollow'd in bi igbt Procefjion to behold 
Crouton, and the l Vo iaers of his might 
Pben fluid the frvtd Wheels , and in his hand 
Vt took the Gold n Compajfes, prepar'd 
hn God’s eternal StOt e to ctrcil njcribe 
'Phis Univerfe , and atl crea ed things 
One Foot he center’d, and the otb *i turn'd 
Pound thro * the vafl Profs nitty obf w e, 

feud thus far extend, thus far thy bounds , 

Phis be thy juft Circumference, O World 

B b I will 
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G [ will venture to give onelnftance 
re, becaufe ’tis a very Material 
ne, and a Circumftance that is U- 
iverfal, and which will greatly 
ighthen, and Improve all our En- 
lyments,- and This is a Senfe of 
te Divine Preience. A Man muft 
ave Groft Conceptions of God if 
he imagines he can be teen in a Fu- 
ture, Better State in any Corporeal 
Form: Incorporeally we lee him 
Here, his Wifdom, Goodnels, Pow- 
er, and Providence ; and this Bea- 
tific Vifion brightens More, and 
More to Pure Minds, and that ap- 
ply themtelves to the confideration 
ofit; and Thus ’r is Heaven Here 
on Earth. 

Tet doubt not but in VdJlej t and in Plaxn 

God if at *here ard vnll be found alike *Ede U 

Prefent , and of bit prefence mmj a S gn 

Still following thee , Jltll compijjtitg the round 

IVt h Goodntft and Pat err al Lent, hi Face 

Exprefi, and of hs S epi tbe track Dr.me. 

Miicon 



‘thus I tn Contemplation fweet enjoy 
fly faav’nly Prefeme, garje oti y and adore 
fly infinite Perfections vihn I walk, 

Or ft, or on my Btd lie down, dfchargd 
Of other various, necejfary Thoughts 
}n llefi Communion l am Jhll with Thee, 

11 to* lowly Rev' rent as before my God, 

But fill’d with Joy, and breathing ceafiefi Praife 
For this Inejhmable Gift, befiovfd 
After long feeling, with a Heart Upright, 

Yet oft Opprefs'd, and oft thro Gloomy Paths 
Conduced, Perturbations, Griefs, Doubts, Feats, 
Innumerable Conjhbls, Agonies, 

J Hatchings, Laborious Studies > and Difpute* 

This is the Sketch 1 promis’d, 
and which I will leave as it is. Hap- 
py are they who having been fet 
right at fir ft have nothing to Un- 
learn ; and next to thofe Happy are 
they who at length know how to 
find Pleafure m all that is Innocent, 
and Good, and Ufeful to Society : 
Such Enjoy, and that with Safety, 
and Honour j 


She needed , Firtue-imf, 
Alter’d her Cheek 


no Veil 

no thought infirm 

Milton 
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ir liners Enjoy too, ’tis nor to that 
Hlegrec, and with Hazard, and Infa- 
my. Would to God I could be Inftru- 
<nicntal in perfuading Gentlemen to 
exchange thofe trifling, Unmanly, 
and Criminal Pleafiires to which 
too many are accuftomed, for thole 
of the Other, and Better kind: 
Would to God] could per/uade them 
to Manage Life well ; to get Noble 
Ideas of the Supreme Being; to ap- 
ply thcmfelves to the Knowledge, 
and Improvement of Ulcful, and 
Excellent Arts,- to impregnate their 
Minds with Pure, and Beautiful I- 
mages, and with the Sayings, and 
Acihons of Men capable of recon- 
ciling us to Humane Natuie after 
we have been oblcrtmg what is 
commonly done in the World ; to- 
gether with a Self-Con/cioufnels of 
not having Dithonoar’d the Species 
Themlelves. 


I have no where faid that none 
butaPhilolbpher, andaGoodChri- 
'ihan 
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fen can take Pleafure i„ Comoif- 

f ™ Ce A > b “ ftch a one has a 
Mind at Cafe, and moft apt to re- 

S' V "“» Pl »«« i. toecnS. 

• Tis then a proper Difpofi- 

“ receive That lam about to 
recommend: Which juftifies “ ha ° 
I have been doing as to the Attempt 

That the Pleafure of (W 

and r7 UOlISl a ? d 2 Uf *lone 
and fuch a one therefore as is wo/ 

thy the Purfuit of a Wife, and Good 
Man appears by what has been ftf 

r fd re ' u Wherdn fe s -Pleafure 

confifts is what'am Now about to 
Jew: Which will alfoferve as a Sp c - 

cimenofwhat may be done i n P 0 . 

h , e 5 J^ances, a Vaft many f 
which r have obferv’d areoverlookM 

an ° ne 8 le£ ted as well as This: 

. wha t is Beautiful, and Excellent 

All Ben™ * adapted CO PIeafe i but 
A 1 Beauties, and Excellencies are 

not 
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not naturally Seen. Molt Gentle- 
men fee Pictures, and Drawings as 
the Generality of People fee the 
Heavens in a Clear, Starry Night, 

' they perceive a fort ofBeaury there, 
but (itch a one as produces no great 
Plealure in the Mind: But when 
one confiders the Heavenly Bodies 
as other Worlds, and that there are 
an Infinite Number of the/e in the 
Empire of God, Jmmcofiry; and 
Worlds which our Eyes alTifted by 
the beft Gla(Tes can never reach, 
and lo far remote from the molt 
diftant of what we fee (which yet 
are lo far removed from as that 
when we confider it our Minds are 
fill’d with Aftonifiiment) that Thele 
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that thofe Innumerable Worlds are 
Uninhabited, and Defart 5 there 
muft be Beings There, Some per- 
haps More, Others Lels Noble, and 
Excellent than Man: When one 
Thus views this Vaft Profpedt, the 
Mind is Otherwife affected than Be- 
fore, and feels aDelight which Com- 
mon Notions never can adminifter. 
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really in good Pifhircs, and Draw- 
ings,and which may belearnt by con- 
verfing wichSuch,and applying him- 
lelf to the confideration of them, 
he will look upon That with Joy 
which he Now partes over with very 
little Pleafiire, if not with Indiffe- 
rence : Nay a Sketch, a Scrabble 
’ of the Hand of a Great Mafter will 
be capable of adminiftering to him 
a Greater Degree of Pieaiiirc than 
thole who know it Dot by Experi- 
ence will eartly believe. Befidcs 
the Graceful, and Noble Attitudes, 
the Beauty of Colours, and forms 
and the fine Effefls of Light, and 
Shadow, which none lees as a Con- 
itoijjinr does, Such a one enters far- 
ther than any other Can into the 
Beauties of the Invention, Expref- 
fion, and other Parts of the Work 
he is conrtdering: He lees Strokes 
of Art, Contrivances, Expedients, 
a Delicacy, and Spirit that others 
fee not, or very Imperfeftly. 

He' 
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He fees what a Force of Mind 
the great Mailers had to Conceive 
Ideas ; what Judgment to lee things 
Beautifully, or to Imagine Beauty 
from what they faw ; and what 
a power their Hands were endued 
withal in a few Strokes, and with 
Eafe to fhewto Another what them- 
felves Conceiv’d. 

What is it that gives us PlcalurC 
in Reading a Hiftory, or Poem, 
but that the Mind is thereby fur- 
mlh’d with Variety of Images? And 
what diftinguifhes Some Authors, 
and fets ’em above the Common Le- 
vel but their knowing howto Raife 
their SubjedU The Trojan, or Pe- 
loponefian Wars would never have 
been thought of by Us if a Homey, 
or a Thucydides had not told the 
Stories of ’em who knew how to 
do it fo as' to fill the Mind of their 
Readers with Great, and Delight- 
ful Ideas. He who converles with 
the Works of the Bell Mailers is 
C c always 
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always Reading filch like Admira- 
ble Authors; and his Mind Confe- 
tjnently proportionally Entertain’d, 
and Delighted with Fine Hifiories, 
Fables, Characters, the Ideas of 
Magnificent Buildings, Fine Pro- 
fpedts, &V. 

And he fees thefe things in thofe 
different Lights, which the various 
Manners of Thinking of the feve- 
xal Matters fets them ; He fees ’em 
as they are reprefented by the Ca- 
pricious, but Vaft Genius of Lio- 
rtarda da Find; The Fierce, and 
Gigantick one of Michel- Angelo ; 
the Divine, and Polite Raja elk; 
the Poetical Fancy of Gtaho ; the 
Angelical Mind of Coireggw, or 
Parmeggtanwo ; the Haughty Sul- 
len, but Accomplifh’d Amuhale % the 
Learned Agojliuo Caraccj jjc. 

A Connotjfettr has this farther 
Advantage, He not only fees Beau- 
ties in Pictures, and Drawings, 
which to Common Eyes are Invi- 
fible; 
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fible ; He Learns by the/e to fee fitch 
in Nature, in the Exquidte Forms, 
and Colours, the Fine Effedts of 
Lights, Shadows, and Refledtions 
which in Her is always to be found, 
and from whence he has a Pleafure 
which otherwife he could never have 
had, and which none with Untaught 
Eyes can Poffibly difcern : He has 
a condant Pleafure of This kind e- 
ven in the mod: Common things, 
and the mod Familiar to us, fo 
that what People ufually look upon 
with the utmod Indifference creates 
great Delight in his Mind. The 
Nobled Works of Rafaelle, the 
mod Ravilhing Mufick of Hendell, 
the mod Maderly Strokes of Milton, 
touch not People without Difccrn- 
ment : So the Beauties of the Works 
of the great Author of Nature are 
not feen but by Enlighten’d Eyes, 
and to Thefe they appear far other- 
wife than before they were fo ; as 
we hope to fee every thing dill near- 
C c z er 
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cr to its true Beauty, 'and Perfecti- 
on in a Better State, when we ihall 
lee what our Eyes -have not yet fee'h, 
nor our Hearts Conceiv’d . -■ 

, By converfing with the Works 
of the Bell Mailers our Imaginati- 
ons are Impregnated with Great, 
and Beautiful Images, which pre- 
lenr themieires on all occa/ions in 
Reading an Author,- or ruminating 
upon Ibme great Action Ancient , 
or Modern : Every thing is Rais’d, 
every thing Improv’d from what it 
would have been orherwi/e. Nay 
thole Lovely Images with which 
our Minds are thus itor’d rile There 
continually, and give us Pleaiure 
With, or Without any particular 
Application. 

What is Rare, and Curious with- 
out any Other coniideration we Na- 
turally take Pleaiure in; becaule as 
Variable as our Circumltances are 
there is fo much of Repetition in 
Life that more Variety is Bill dc- 
firabie. 
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a T I h /^° rksofthe GreatMa- 
fters would Thus recommend them- 

/elves to Us, tho’ they had not that 
Tranfcendent Excellency as they 

fcen ’’ Th 67 arC fU , dl aS 3re Rarel 7 
ften ; They are the Works of a 

Smd nnmberoftheSpeciesinone 

Little Countrey of the World, and 
in a fliort fpace of time. But their 
Excellency being put into the Scale 
™ ak f “ Rant y of them juftly 

confiderab e. They are the W 0 2 

to bS a" Wh J ° m None we Nov 
to be found, and When there will 

be God only knows/ 1 

An, 6' Guldts eJl im , Us Cbmft Efyj} " 

La Fontaine. 

favs ° ld P , 0Ct Me!aM hms 

b T pL P F l (aS he » c, ted 
Plutarch in the Life o FGmou) 

niay with a little alteration beap- 

P y d to the/e Men in General • ’Tit 

thus Already reflated. ’ T ' S 
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New Life to all tbs Heroes did trip art ; 
Enibelhpfd all the Temples with bis ArS: 

The Spier dor of the State re far'd again. 

And fo be did oblige both Gods s and Men 

And what [till adds to the Ra- 
rity of the Excellent Works we are 
Ipeaktngof is. Their Number mult 
neceffanly diminilh by hidden Ac- 
cidents, or the Slow, but Certain 
Injuries of Time. 

Another Plcalure belonging to 
Connatffance is when we find any 
thing Particular, and Carious: As 
the Firft Thoughts of a Maher for 
lome Remarkable Pnfturc. The O- 
riginal of a Work of a Great Ma- 
iler the Copy of which we hate 
already by lome other Confidera- 
ble Hand. A Drawing of a Pi- 
<5turc, or after an Antique very Fa- 
mous; or which is now' loll; Or 
when we make lome New Acquifi- 
tion upon Realbnablc terms ; Chief- 
ly when we get for Our Selves lomc- 
thing we much dcfircd, but could 
not hope to be Mailers of: When 
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We make fome New, Difcovery ; 
Something that Improves ourKnow- 
ledge in Conno'ijfance, or Painting, 
or Otherwife; and Abundance of 
fuch like Incidents, and which ve- 
ry frequently happens to a Diligent 
Gomoijfew. 

The Pleafure that arifes from the 
Knowledge of Hands is not Like, 
or Equal to that of the other Parts 
of the Bufinels of a Ccmnotjjeur 
But neither is That deftitute of it. 
When one fees an Admirable piece 
of Art ’tis part of the Entertain- 
ment to know to whom to attribute 
it, and then to know his Hiftory ■ 
Whence elle is thecuftom of putting 
the Author’s Picture, or Life at the 
beginning of a Book? 

When one is confidering a Pi- 
fture, or a Drawing, and at the 
lame time thinks This was done by 
* him who had many ex- . Lc „„ d , 
traordinary Endowments of v ’"“- 
Body, and Mind, but was withal 

very 
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very Capricious ; who was honour’d 
in Life, and Death, expiring in the 
Arms of one of the greateft Princes 
of th a t AgeFrandsl.K. i ng of France t 
who Loved him as a Friend. Ano- 
[ her is of * him who liv’d a 
Long, and Happy Life, 
belov’d of Chat les V. Emperor and 
many others of the fir ft Princes of 
Em ope. When one has another 
in his hand, and thinks This was 
1 MM- doneby f onewho/b exceil’d 
«*»* in Three Arts as that any of 
’em in that Degree had render’d him 
worthy of Immortality,- And one 
that moreover durft contend with his 
Sovereign (one of the haughtieft 
Popes that ever was) upon a Slight 
offer’d to him, and Extricated him- 
fclf with Honour. Another is the 
Work ofphim who with- 
out any one Exteriour Ad- 
vantage by mere Strength of Geni- 
us had the mod Sublime Imagina- 
tions, and executed them accord- 
ingly. 
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ingly yet liv’d, and dy’d Obfcu re - 
ly. Another we fiiall confider as 
the Work of * Him who . 
Reltor’d Painting when it 
Was almoft Sunk ; of him whofc Art 
made Honourable ; but neglecting, 
and delpifing Greatnefs with a fort 
of Cynical Pride was treated fuita- 
bly to the Figure he gave himfelf,- 
not his Intrinfic Merit ; which not 
having Philofophy enough to bear it 
broke his Heart Another is done by 
lone who (on the contrary) 

r ; , - , i t P.al-cr.t. 

was a hne Gentleman, and 
liv’d in great Magnificence, and was 
much honour’d by his Own, and Fo- 
reign Princes; who was a Courtier, a 
Statefman, and a Painter; and [o 
much AllThefe that when he acted 
in either Chat after That Teem’d to 
behisBufinefs,andtheOthershisDi- 
verfion : I fay when oneThus reflects, 
betides the Plealure arifing from 
the Beauties, and Excellencies of 
the Work, the Fine ideas it gives 
D d us 
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us of Natural things, the Noble 
way of Thinking one finds in it, 
and the Pleating Thoughts it May 
tugseft to us, an Additional Plea- 
fure : refults from Thefe Refleflions. 

But Oh thePleafure! when a Con- 
miJTem, and Lover of Art has be- 
fore him a mure, or Drawing oF 
which he can fay This is the Hand, 

Thefe theThoughts of* him 

who was one of thePoliteir, 
Bcft-Natur’d Gentlemen that ever 
was,- and Belov’d, and Aififted by 
the Grcateft Wits, and the Great- 
eft Men then at Rome: Of Him 
Who liv’d in great Fame, Honour, 

andMagnificcncc, anddy’dextreme- 

ly Lamented; and mift a Cardinal’s 
Hat only by dying a few Months too 

foon ; but was parricularlyEftccm’d, 
and Favour’d by two Popes, the 
only ones who fill’d the Chair of 
St. Peter in His time, and as Great 
Men as c\ er fate there fincc that 
Apoftlc, if at leaft He etcr did. 
r One 
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One (in (ho ft) who could have 
been a Lionardo , a Michelangelo 
a Titian , a Correggio, a Panneggi- 
ano, an Annibale, a Rubens, or a- 
ny other when he pleas’d, but none 
of them could ever have been a Ra- 
faelle. 

Such as Diana 'when Jhe fprigbtly leads 
the Dance on cool Eurota’r Flow'ry Meads } 

Or 'when the Goddefs is delighted more 
To chafe the Stag , or Skipping Goat , She o're 
Huge Tagctus, or Eiymanthus flies, 

IVlnlfl Hunter's Muflck Ecchoes tn the Skies : 

A Thottfand tVood- Nymphs evermore are fecti 
Surrounding , and Exulting in their Queen, 

But She diflinguijhable is from far , y 

She ‘taller, and more Lovely does appear , > 

Supremely Bright where Ev’ry one is Fair. 3 
Her Daughter Cbaft Latona flaw, jhe fmiVd , 
And with tranfeendent Joy her Heart was fill'd. 

When we compare the Hands, 
and Manners of One Mailer with 
Another, and thofe of the fame 
Man in different times: When we 
lee the various Turns of Mind, and 
Excellencies; and above all when 
we obferve what is Well, or 111 in 
their Works, as it is a Worthy, fo 
D d 2 ’tis 
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tis aflb.ayery Delightful Exercife of 
our Rational Faculties: 

And there is one Circumftance 
in it which ought not to be forgop- 
tcn, aad with which I will dole 
this part of my Argument. In Law 
we are ty’d down to Precedents; in 
Phyfick ’tis dangerous treading Un- 
trodden Paths,- l'n Divinity, Rea- 
lm t ho’ flying before the Wind with 
all her Sails fprcad muft flop if an 
Article of Faith appears : But in 
This Study flic has her full Cour ft; 
The Mind finds it felf intirely at 
Liberty, and with her Plumes zom- 
nozsis the buxom Jhr (to ufe Mil- 
ieu's Style.) 


Semitones 

Sbe fours the Right band eesji, (one times the Left > 
tfevr fot.es •xstb lezel zung the JDeep, thin for) 
Up to the Lrtpyrsan trz'ring high. 

This is a Pleafiire which none 
but Thinking Men can be Scafiblc 
of and Sach know it to be one of 
■ " the 
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Jfie Greatcft, and mod Excellent 
Phey can enjoy. ' 

SECT. IV. 


I fancy an Author, and a Rea- 
der are as two People travelling to- 
gether; if the Book be in Manu- 
script, the Writer takes the Other 
into his Own Calafh ; if it be Print- 
ed ’tis a Common Voiture. We have 
thus been in company longer than 
I expected, but are now entering 
upon the laft Day’s journey. How 
Fellow Traveller is affeftedl 
know not but I confefs I am plea- 
led 1 am fo near Home. 


’Twas formerly a trite faying 
^g^Homttwes (and may... 
lo Hill for ought I know) Co/a fat- 
ta ' C fP\ h “i a th ™& done has a 
Head-, that is, ’till then it has no 
Lire, the Mam circumftance is 
wanting, ’tis good for little. I am 
(ilways glad when I clap on the 


Head 
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Head to any thing 1 undertake, bee 
caufe then 'That Affair is brought 
to the Perfection I can give it,- ’tis 
Something : and then moreover I 
am at liberty for a New Enrerprize. 
When I am got to the end of the 
Prefent Work (and 1 am now come 
to the Pad General Dirifion of it) 

1 {hall have the latisfadtion of ha- 
ving done what I could for my Own 
Improvement,- for he that endea- 
vours to give Light to' Another in 
any matter ffrikes up fomc in his 
Own mind, which probably would 
never otherwilehave kindled there ; 
and I /hall enjoy a Coufcioufnefs of 
having try’d to be as Ufeful to the 
Publick as my CircumEances would 
enable me to be: I law fomething 
of this kind was wanting, and did 
not perceive that ’twas very likely 
any one elle would take the trouble 
of it. I have therefore offer’d my 
Prefent Thoughts on This New 
Subject, and in as good a Method 

as 
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1 could contrive, I am too Senfible 
of the Fallibility of Humane l/nder- 
ftanding , and of my Own in par- 
ticular to be too well A {lured that 
I am RiglitThroughout : and fliall 
be glad to be better Inform’d if it 
appears that I am miftaken in any 
thingMaterial : And I havefomePre- 
tenceto fuch aFavourhaving (©Free- 
ly communicated tbofe Lights I be- 
liev’d I had acquired, and that with 
no fmall Labour, and Application, 
in a Matter which I conceiv’d might 
be oF U(e to the World. To be 
Miftaken is a Sin of Infirmity which 
I pretend not to be exempt from: 
To perfift in the Profefiion of an 
Error after Conviction is the Dead- 
ly Sin, and which I hope I never 
fliall commit. 

We will Now go on ; and fee 
whatAdvantages Comoijfcwce brings 
along with it. 

When I was reprefenting the Be- 
nefits that might accrue to the Pub- 
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lick by means of the Art of Paint- 
ing, and Cotmoijfance I prov’d it 
had a Natural tendency to Reform 
our Manners, Refine our Pleafures, 
and Increafe our Wealth, Power, 
and Reputation. All thele Advan- 
tages every Particular Conmijfeur 
will have if Prudence accompanies 
that Character. As to the two 
former no queftion can be made 

concerning Them: Nor of the two 

Latter, fuppofing we have thofe 
other, and that which alone re- 
mains to be confider’d, thelmprove- 
ment of our Fortunes. Now tho’ 
’tis true a Man may employ fo much 
Money This way, and in Such a 
Manner as may not be proportiona- 
ble to his Circumftances, nor Pro- 
per whatever Thofe are; Yet if (as 
I /aid) Prudence is mix’d with C<m- 
notffimce not only This Inconveni- 
ence will be avoided, but the con- 
trary Advantage obtain’d ; for Mo- 
ney may be as well laid out This 
7 way 
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way as in any Other Puv chafe what- ' 
foever, ’twill be as Improveable an 
Eftate. There is moreover Ano- 
ther Confideration on this head, 
and that is ; The Pleafure of Con- 
noijfance will probably come in in- 
ftead of Others not only lefs Virtu- 
ous, but more Expenlive. 

I promis’d when I cptei’d upon 
this Argument that I would treat it 
not as an Advocate, or an Ora- 
tor, but as a Stridf Reafoner ; and 
have no where Deviated from tilts 
Rule that I know of: That 1 have 
not done fo hete when I laid that 
Conmiffance had aNatuial tendency 
to promote our Intcrcft, Power, 
Reputation, Politenefs, and even 
our Virtue, I refei you to what I 
have laid when I afferred that the 
Publick might reap all thele Ad- 
vantages by the fame Means ; and 
Eifewliere in this Difcoutfe. But 
as I would notExaggerate any thing, 
neither mud I forbear to do Right 
E e to 
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'to the Caule I have undertaken, 
tyliich I fliould not have done if I 
had Slightly pafs’d over this Impor- 
tant Article, and had not taken care 
to give it th cfcStiong Touches fo as 
to make it Conspicuous, that it may 
have a due cfFcft upon the Mind of 
the Reader. 

As my Dilcourle is addrefs’d to 
Gentlemen in General 1 am not to 
infill upon thole Advantages which 
it re Peculiar to Painters, and 
Sculptors, and fiich other Artitls as 
have relation to Thele ; Which 
Advantages aie very confiderablej 
not lo much from the Knowledge 
of Hands, and how to dilhnguilh 
Copies from Originals ; (tho’ that is 
Something) but to know accurately 
to dilcover the Beauties, and De- 
fefts of a Pifiure, or Drawing they 
mufi readily acknowledge u ill not 
a little contribute to their own Im- 
provement in their Art: This how- 
ever not being proper to be infilled 
t on 
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t)h Heie 1 piofccute it no fartfcf 
but leave it to be ferioufly con., 
dered by thofe Concern’d. 

To be a Connotjfenr is to have an 
Accomplilhment which tho”tis not 
Yet reckon’d dmongft thofe Abfo- 
lutely neceffaiy to a Gentleman ; 
he that poflcffes it is always Re- 
Ipefted, and Elleem’d upon that Ac- 
count. 

And if it be conlider’d what Qua- 
lifications a good Connotjfeur mud 
ncceffarily have it will be found it 
cannot be otherwife. What Beauti- 
ful Ideas' Clearly Conceiv’d, Strong- 
ly Retain’d, and Artfully Manag’d! 
What a Solid, and Unbiafs’d Judg- 
ment! What a Fund of Hiftorical, 
Poetical, and Theological Science 
mull: He have ; and cannot fail by 
perpetually converling With Good 
Pictures, and Drawings always to 
Improve, and Icicteafe! I will not 
go on to multiply particulars: He 
that has Thefe m any Tolerable 
Ee i Decree 
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degree will be allow’d to bave art 
Accomplifhment which all Gentle- 
men Ought to have; and will be 
Edeem’d accordingly. 

When the Roman Power was 
broken, and difTipattd ; and Arts, 
Empire, and Common Honelty were 
fucceeded by Ignorance, Superdi- 
tion,and Pried- Craft, tlieDifhonour 
ofHumaneNature was Complearcd; 
for ’twas Begun long before in 
Greece, and Alfia. In rhele M/fe- 
rable times, and for Ages aftcr- 
watds, God knows there was no 
Cmnmjfem s / to Write, and Read 
was Then an Accomplifliment for 
a Prince to value himfelf upon. As 
the Species began to Recover them- 
fclvcs, and to gain more Strength, 
Literature, and Painting al/o lifted 
up their heads,- but however not E- 
tjually That Degree of Vigour 
that ferv’d to produce a Dante in 
Writing, could rife no higher than 
a Giotto in Painting. 


Arts 
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Arts went on in this propgoitjfi” 
’till the Happy, Age of Rafaelle, 
which was productive of fevcral ve- 
ry great Men in All kinds j and 
Thefe parts of the World began to 
be Re-civili2’d. 

Our own Countrey 

An Old, and Haughty Nation, Proud in Arms 
Milton. 

Shook off its Goth'tck Ruhr, and be- 
gan early to Imitate its Neigh- 
bours inPolitenefs ; in which it has 
Already (for this Revolution was 
buckthorn: too Years ago) Etjuall’d, 
if not gone Beyond the reft in a 
great many Inftances : If we go on 
the time will'come when it fliall 
be as dilhonourable for a Gentle- 
man not to be a Commffeur, as Now 
’tis not to be Able to read any o- 
ther than his Own Language; or 
not to fee the Beauties of a Good 
Author. 

Painting is but another Sort of 
W firing, but like the Hicroglyphicks 
anci- 
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-ssieptly ’tis a Character not for 
the Vulgar : To read it, is notonly 
to know that ’tis* liich a Story, or 
fnch a Man, but to fee the Beau- 
ties of the Thought, and Pencil ; ot 
the Colouring, and Compofition ; 
the Expreflion, Grace, and Great- 
nefs that is to be found m it: and 
not to be able to do This is a Sort 
ofllliteraturc, and Unpolitcncls. 
And accordingly in Converfati- 

as one that has Wit, and Learning 
is ; That being the Subjcfl: of Dif- 

courfe. . 

On the contrary. Not to be a 
CotmoiJJcttr on fuch occafions cither 

Silences a Gentleman, and Hnrts his 

charafter; Or he makes a much 
Worle Figure in pretending to be 
what he is Not to rhofe who fee 
his Ignorance. See you no! (Paid 
/Incites to Megalyfcs Pried of Din- 
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fia ) that the Boys that grind tin 
lours, who whiljl you are Silent look, 
upon you with RefpeB becanfe of the 
Gold, andPmple of your Garments, no 
fooner hear yon Talk of what you Un- 
derftand Not but they Laugh at you. 

Thofe who are Comtoiffettrs have 
this farther Advantage; They will 
have no occafion to Ask, or Rely up- 
on the Judgment of Others ; They 
can Judge for Themfelvcs. 

Thole who Arf. Connoijfeun: I 
repeat it becaule there are Ibmc 
who fancy they arc fo, and are 
Thought to be fo by others, who 
ncvcrthelcls have no better Pretence 
to that Character than a Superfti- 
tious Bigot, or a Hypocrite has to 
true Piety. ’Tis an Obiervation (as I 
remember) of my Lord Bacon, tho’ 
’tis no matter Who has faid it, ifit 
be True, that a Little Pbihfophy 
makes a Man ait Atheijl ■ a Great 
deal a good Chrtjliau: So a Little 
Cmnoiffance fets a Man at a Great- 
er, 
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glance from the Advantages of 
a true Connotflettr than if he had 
None,- if by his too good Opinion 
of his Own Abilities, or the Pre- 
judices of his Friends, or Flattery 
of his Dependents he is perfiiaded 
to itopThere, imagining That Lit- 
tle is All. For fiich a one not on- 
ly is very apt to make him/elf the 
Subjedt of Ridicule to the Know- 
ing, whatever he may appear to 
thelgnorant; but belidcs he lies open 
to Thole whole Bulinels it is to 
Find out, and Profit themfelves of 
fuch Self-Sufficienr, Abortive Con- 
notjfetivs ; who will be lure to be- 
lieve themfelves a Match for Them 
vyhoaretheirSuperiours in this Cafe; 
and confequently be Over-power’d 
by them ; whereas one that has no 
Opinion at all of his own Strength 
will keep himlelf out of Danger. 
Gentlemen mufl rake care therefore 
that they don’t fuppofe themfelves 
to be Coimoijfeurs too Soon, and 
without 
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without Principles, and Experience 
Efpecially if they undertake to Col- 
left; and pique themfelves of Hands, 
andOriginals. 'I’ho’ifl may have 
the Honour to Advife in This Cafe 
they (liould begin with no other VietP 
than to have the Beft things,- 'the 
reft will fall in in Time, and with 
Obfervation, and Care if they re- 
folve to beCompleat Comwiffetirs in 
all Refpefts. 

At our firft coming into the 
World we are but in a low Degree 
even of Animal Life, growing up 
however to a more Perfeft one ; 
and in a fort of Probationary State 
towards Rational Being ; as when 
we arrive to That we ale (as out 
Holy Religion teaches us) Candi- 
dates fpr a Glorious Immortality. 

, With Time our Strength increa- 
fes natuially, and we become more 
Confiderabie Animals ; and by Ob- 
frrvation, and Inftruftion every one 
acquires a certain Share of Art, and 
F f Science, 
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„=t«nce, partly Inlenfibly, and part- 
ly by diredt Application ; in propor- 
tion to which we are advanc’d in the 
Rational State. 

Yo boav Minute an Origin de o-wt 

Young Ammon, Carfar, ar.d the great Na/fiiu! 

Gartfi. 

Homer, and Milton Once nvere not Divine, 

Ybe band of Rafaclle could not dravj a Line, 
dir.d Lock, and Newton Once bad Ybougbts like 
Mine. 

Bur to what height foever’eis pof- 
lible for Humane Nature to arrive, 
and howfoever Extenfive their Ca- 
pacity may he. Every Individual is 
a fort of Centaur, a mixt Creature; 
in fame re/pefls a Rational Being, 
in Others a mere Animal ; like the 
Whymfical Picture Vnfari /peaks of 
at the end of the Life of Taddeo 
Zticcaro, and which he fays was then 
in the Collection of the Cardinal de 
Mot:te ; in Some Views you might 
fee the Portrait of Hen.z. of France • 

In Others the fame Face, but Re- 
vers’d, 
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vers’d, and in Others a Moon, and 
an Anagramatical Copy ofVer fcs. 
Every Man Thus may be confider’d 
inVarious Lights; In One, where he 
has Iprung out tire fartheft length 
from the Animal, into the Rational 
State,- in Another, where he has 
made lefs Advances; and Some 
where he remains juft where he was 
in his Infancy. 

For we have not Abilities of Bo- 
dy, and Mind, nor Time fufficient 
allotted to any one of us to make 
any Confiderable Progrefs in Many 
Paths,and by much the greater num- 
ber ftop fliort without being Excel- 
lent in any one Art, or Science how 
Mean foever it be. 

Upon this Account it is that we 
are Excus’d if in Many Inftances we 
are Intirely Ignorant ; ’tis no Refle- 
ction upon us if we are mere Ani- 
mals in Some Views, and depend 
upon Other people ; who alfo ace 
F f z Low 
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S»ow Creatures in Some re/pedts, but 
Noble Beings in regard to inch At- 
tainments in which We are Defe- 
&ive,- Herein They are ourSuperi- 
our s, our Guides, our Lords; They 
are Rational Beings, and We not, 
or but in an In/eriour degree. Thus 
we are All dependent upon eacho- 
ther to /apply our Single I m perfecti- 
on: But this is no otherwi/e an Er- 
cule than from the Nece/liiy of 
Things ; For ’tis Unworthy a Rati- 
onal Being to retain any of the Brute 
which he can p offibly dived hi m- 
felfof 

As ’tis Di/bonourable, So ’tis In- 
convenient to be in a State of De- 
pendence, and Pupillage: Our Con- 
dition approaches towards Perfecti- 
on in proportion aswe have the Ne- 
ce/Tariis, and Ornaments of Life 
within our Selves, and need not to 
have recourfe to Foreign AITidancc; 
which cannot be had without part- 
* ing 
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;ng with fdmething of our Own 

judg d to be Equivalent : Befides A- 

nother Manwii 1 rarely apply hi m - 
felf fo diligently to My Concerns as 
to his Own, Nor can I be Affured 
ot his Integrity in Any Cafe- I n 
dome there is great reafon to Sufpeft 
it ; and in Some Others ’tis even Un- 
reafonable to expeft Any Man will 
open himlelf entirely to me. 
r ’^. true a Cetideman may be in 
fuch Circumitances as permit him 

of a Wife Man) to apply himfelfto 
become a very good! Co^oiffiur- 
Tis not to fuch as Thefe, but to 

Thofe many who have Leifure, and 
Opportunity Utave been taking the 

liberty humbly to recommend That 
, w V ^ UC1 as Thefe however may 
dunk fit to Colledt Pictures, or 

srL s d ; B Thefethingshaveth - 

Circum- 
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Circtimftaoces mayjufliflefuch a one 
in Submitting to the Direction, and 
Advice of Another upon the Beft 
Terms, and with as much Prudence 
as he can,- as in Law, Phylick, or 
any Other Cafe: But it mud be 
Own’d, That ’ris Better, ’tis more 
for Our Honour, and Interelf if as 
in all Other Cates, fo in This we 
ap Sufficiently Qualified to Judge 
for Our Selves. 

’Tis the Glory of the Protellant 
Church,- and elpecially of the 
Church of England, as being In- 
dubitably the Head of the Re- 
formed Churches,- and fo upon 
That Acccount, as well as the Pu- 
rity, and Excellency ofitsDo&rincs, 
and the Piety, and Learning ofits 
Clergy (fo far asl am able rojudgej 
the Beft National Church in the 
World: I lay ’tis the Glory of the 
Reformation that thereby Men are 
fet at liberty to judge for Tbem- 
lelvcs 
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felves: We are Thus a Body of 
Free-Men ; nor the Major part ih 
Subje&ion to the reft. Here we are 
all Conmijfeurs as we areProteftants ; 
tho’ (as itmuft needs happen) Some 
are Abler Conmijfeurs than Others. 
And we have abundantly experi- 
enc’d the Advantages of This iince 
we have Thus refum’d our Natural 
Rights as Rational Creatures. May 
the like Reformation be made, in 
a matter of much Ids Importance 
indeed, but confiderable enough to 
juftifie my Wifhes, and Endeavours ; 
I mean in relation to Conmiffance : 
May every one of us in This Cafe 
alfo be able to judge for our Selves, 
without Implicitly, and T amely re- 
figuing our Underftandings to thofe 
Who Are Naturally our Equals, and 
the Advantages will be proportion- 
able. 

A Man that thinks Boldly, Free- 
ly, and Throughly; that Hands up- 
on 
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bn In's Oivn Legs , and fees with 
his Own Eyes, has a Firmnds, and 
Serenity of Mihd which he that is 
Dependent upon Others has Not, 
or Cannot Reaibnably have. Nor 
is he fo liable to be Impo/ed upon : 
Whereas Orheis are fubjedf to be 
driven about by the Breath of Men, 
which is always blowing Strongly 
from Every Point of the Compaft. 

If any one tells a ti ue Cmmffeur 
that luch a Pi&utc or Draw mg of 
His is a Copy j or not lo Good; orof 
fo Good a Hand as He judges it to 
be: Or i f Some /hy One thing, and 
lbmc Another; tho’ in times pad 
This might hare given him much 
Uneafinels: Now, if he fees thejn- 
conteftablc Marks of an Original; 
tlicUnqnclHonable Charadtcrilbchs 
of the Hand; and judges of its 
Goodncls upon Principles « Inch he 
fees to be fuel i as may be rcly’W on ; 
What is faid to the contrary diflurbs 
twt 
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not Him. So if a, Drawing, orPi- 
fture be offered hitri as being of 
the Hand of the Divine Rafaelle ■ 
if he is. told there is Undoubted, 
ot Infallible Tradition for its ha- 
ving been in the Armdett Collecti- 
on ; and bought by my Lord in 1- 
taly ; but not 'till he had had it 
confider’d by the Beft Judges there; 
and even Examin’d in the Acade- 
my of Painters at Rome, in which 
there might probably have been 
Some at That time old enough td 
have feen Thofe that had feen Ra- 
faelle ; Or as an Italian Writer in 
the Hyperbolical Style of that Na- 
tion .fays had feen the Loyd. Ycc 
if This Judicious Como'tjfeur fees in 
it no Fine Thought, no Juft, nor 
Strong Exprelfion, no Truth of 
Drawing, no Good Compofition, 
Coloming, or Handling; in fliort 
neither Grace, nor Greatnefs ; but 
iliac on the contrary ’tis Evidently 
G g the 
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the Work of fbme Bungler, the 
Confident Pretences concerning it 
impofe not on Him ; He knows it 
Isnot, it Cannot pofifibiy beof/to- 
faelle. 

FINIS, 
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